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PREFACE, 

&c. &c. 



There are three difficulties in authorship; — ^to 
write any thing worth the publishing — ^to find 
honest men to publish it — ^and to get sensible men 
to read it Literature ha3 now become a ga];ae ; in 
which the Booksellers are the Kings ; the Critics, 
the Knaves ; the Public, the Pack ; and the poor 
Author, the mere Table, or Thing played upon. 

For the last thirty years, the public mind has 
had such interesting and rapid incidents to wit* 
ness, and to reflect upon, and must now anticipate 
some that will be still more momentous, that any 
thing like dulness or prosing in authorship, will 
either nauseate, or be refused ; the realities of life 
have pampered the public palate with a diet so 
stimulating, that vapidity has now become as insi* 
pid as water to a dram-drinker, or sober s^ise 
to a fanatic. 

The attemptshowever of dulness, are constantly 
repeated, and as constantly fail For the misfor- 
tune is, that the Head of Dulness, unUke the tail of 
the torpedo*, loses nothing of her benumbing and 
lethargising influence, by reiterated discharges * 

* See Huinboldt'i account of the Gymnotus Electricui. 

B 
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horses may ride over her, and mules and asses may 
trample upon her, but with an exhaustless and a 
patient perversity, she continues her narcotic opera- 
tions even to the end. In fact, the Press was never 
so powerful in quantity, and so weak in quality, as at 
the present day ; if applied to it, the simile of Virgil 
must be reversed, '* Non trunco sedfroncUbus qfficit 
UmbrainT It is in Literature as in Finance — much 
Paper and much Poverty may co-exist. 

It may happen that I myself am now com- 
mitting the very crime that I think, I am censur- 
ing. But while justice to my readers compels me 
to admit that I write, because 1 have nothing 
to do, justice to myself induces me to add, that 
I will cease to write the moment I have nothing 
to say. Discretion has been termed the better 
part of vatour, and it is more certain, that dif- 
fidence is the better part of knowledge. Where I 
am ignorant, and know that I am so, I am silent 
That Grecian gave a better reason for his taci- 
turnity, than most authors for their loquacity, who 
observed, *' What was to the purpose I could not 
say ; and what wa^ not to the purpose, 1 would not 
sayT And yet Shakespeare has hinted, that even 
silence is not always ^ commendable ;** since it may 
be foolish if we are wise, but wise if we are foolish. 
The Grecian's maxim would indeed be a sweep- 
ing clause in Literature ; it would reduce many a 
giant to a pigmy ; many a speech to ^ sentence ; 
and many a folio to a primer. As the great 
fault of our orators is, that they get up to make a 
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speech^ rather than to 9peak ; so the great error of 
our authors is, that they sit down to make a book, 
rather than to write. To combine profundity 
with perspicuity, wit with judgment, solidity with 
vivacity, truth with novelty, and all of them with 
liberality, who is sufficient for these things 7 a very 
serious question ; but it is one which authors had 
much better propose to themselves, before publica- 
tion, than have proposed to them, by their editors 
after it. 

I have thrown together, in this work, that which 
is the result of some reading and reflection ; if it 
be but little, I have taken care that the volume 
which contains it, shall not be large. I plead 
the privilege which a preface allows to an au- 
thor, for saying thus much of myself ; since, if a 
writer be inclined to egotism, a preface is the most 
proper place for him to be delivered of it : for 
prefaces are not always read, and dedications 
seldom ; books, says my lord Bacon, should have 
no patrons but truth and reason. Even the at- 
tractive prose of Dryden, could not dignify dedi- 
cations, and perhaps they ought never to be resort- 
ed to, being as derogatory to the writer, as dull to 
the reader, and when not prejudicial, at least super- 
fluous. If a book really wants the patronage of a 
great name, it is a bad book, and if it be a good 
book, it wants it not Swift dedicated a volume 
to Prince Posterity, and there was a manliness in 
the act Posterity will prove a patron of the 
soundest judgment, as unwilling to give, as un- 
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likely to receive, adulation. But posterity is not a 
very accessible personage ; he knows the high 
value of that which he gives, he therefore is ex- 
tremely particular as to what he receives. Very 
few of the presents that are directed to him, reach 
their destination. Some are too light, others too 
heavy, since it is as difficult to throw a Mraw any 
distance, as a ton — ^I have addressed this volume to 
those who think, and some may accuse me of an 
ostentatious independence, in presuming to inscribe 
a book to so small a minority. But a volume ad- 
dressed to those who think, is in fact addressed to 
all the world ; for although the proportion of those 
who do think, be extremely small, yet every indivi- 
dual flatters himself that he is one of the number. 
In the present rage for all that is marvellous and in- 
teresting, when writers of undoubted talent, con- 
sider only what will sell, and readers only what will 
please, it is perhaps a bold experiment to send a 
volume into the world, whose very faults, (manifold 
as I fear they are,) will cost more pains to de- 
tect, than sciolists would feel inclined to bestow, 
even if they were sure of discovering nothing but 
beauties. Some also of my conclusions will no 
doubt be condemned by those who will not take 
the trouble of looking into the postulata ; for the 
soundest argument will produce no more convic- 
tion in an empty head, than the most soperficial 
declamation ; as a leather and a guinea fall with 
equal velocity in a vacuum. 

The following pages, such as they are, have cost 
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me some thought to write, and they may possibly 
cost others some to read them. Like Demosthenes, 
who talked Greek to the waves, I have continued 
my task, with the hope of instructing others, with 
the certainty of improving mysel£ '' Labor ipse 
fsobiptasr It is much safer to think what we say, 
than to say what we tliink; I have attempted both. 
This is a work of no party, and my sole wish is, 
that truth may prevail in the church, and integrity 
in the state, and that in both the old adage may be 
verified, that *' the men qf principle may he the princi- 
pal menT Kiiowledge indeed is as necessary as light, 
and in this coming age mo^i fairly promises to be 
as common as water, and as free as air. But as it 
has been wisely ordained, that light should hav6 no 
colour, water no taste, and air no odour, so know- 
ledge also should be equally pure, and without ad- 
mixture. K it comes to us through the medium of 
prejudice, it will be discoloured; through the 
channels of custom, it will be adulterated; through 
the gothic walls of the college, or of the cloister, 
it will smell qfthe kmp. 

He that studies books alone, will know how 
things ought to be ; and he that studies men will 
know how things are ; and it would have been im- 
possible to have written these pages, without mix- 
ing some what more freely with the world, than in- 
clination might prompt, or judgment approve. For 
observations made in the cloister, or in the desert, 
will generaUy be as obscure as the one, and as bar- 
ren «s the other : but he that would paint with his 
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pen^ no less than he that would paint with his 
pencil, must study originals, and not be overfear* 
ful of a little dust In fact, every author is a far 
better judge of the pains that his efforts have cost 
him, than any reader can possibly be ; but to what 
purpose he has taken those pains, this is a question 
on which his readers will not allow the author a 
voice, nor even an opinion ; from the tribunal of 
the public there is no appeal, and it is fit that it 
should be so, otherwise we should not only have 
rivers of ink expended in bad writing, but oceans 
more in defending it ; for he that writes in a bad 
style, is sure to retort in a worse. 

I have availed myself of examples both ancient 
and modem, wherever they appeared likely to 
illustrate or strengthen my positions ; but I am 
not so sanguine as to expect that all will draw the 
same conclusions from the same premises. I have 
not forgotten the observation of him who said, that 
'' in the same meadow, the ox seeks the herbage ; the 
dog, the hare ; and the stork, the lizarcL" Times 
also of profound peace and tranquillity are most 
propitious to every literary pursuit *' Satur est, 
cum dicit Horatius Euge.** We know that Malherbe, 
on hearing a prose work of great merit much ex- 
tolled, drily asked if it would reduce the price of 
bread I neither was his appreciation of poetry much 
higher, when he observed, that a good poet was of 
no more service to the church or the state, than a 
good player at nine pins 1 1 

The anecdotes, that are interspersed in these 
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pages, have seldom been cited for their own sake, 
but chiefly for their application^ 'Tarv^w ^0^9 p» 
iffTip M m»fci!tiiyiiMrt,9\ nor can I see why the 
Moralist should be denied those examples so use- 
ful to the Historian. The lover of variety will be 
£Eustidious, if he finds nothing here to his taste ; but 
like him who wrote a book '^ de omnibus rebus, et 
quibusdam aliis/* I may be perhaps accused of look- 
ing into every thing, but of seeing into nothing. 

There are two things cheap and common enough 
when separated, but as costly in value, as irresisti- 
ble in power, when combined truth and novelty. 

Their union is like that of steam and of fire, which 
nothing can overcoma Truth and novelty, when 
united, must overthrow the whole superincumbent 
pressure of error and of prejudice, whatever be its 
weight ; and the effects will be proportionate to 
the resistance. But the moral earthquake, unlike 
the natural, while it convulses the nations, reforms 
them too. On subjects indeed, on which man- 
kind have been thinking for so many thousands 
of years, it will often happen that whatever is abso- 
lutely new, may have the misfortune to be abso- 
lutely false. It is a melancholy consideration for 
authors, that there is very little " Terra IncognitcT 
in literature, and there now remain to us modems, 
only two roads to success: discovery and con- 
quest If indeed we can advance any propositions 
that are both true and new, these aix^ indisputably 
our own, by right of discovery ; and if we can re- 
peat what is old, more briefly and brightly than 
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Others, this also becomes our own by right of con- 
quest The pointed propriety of Pope, was to all 
his readers originality, and even the lawful posses- 
sors could not always recognize their own proper- 
ty in his hands. Few hare borrowed more freely 
than Gray and Milton, but with a princely prodi- 
gality, they have repaid the obscure thoughts of 
others, with far brighter of their own ; like the 
ocean, which drinks up the muddy water of the 
rivers, from the flood, but replenishes them with 
the clearest from the shower. These reflections, 
however they may tend to shew the difficulties 
all must encounter, who aim at originality, will 
nevertheless in no wise tend to diminish the num- 
ber of those who will attempt to surmount them 
since " fools rush in, where angels fetir to treads 
In good truth, we should have a glorious conflagra- 
tion, if all who cannot put ^r<^ into their works, 
would only consent to put their works into ihefire. 
But this isan age of (economy, as well as of illumi- 
nation, and a considerate author will not rashly 
condemn his volumes to that devouring element, 
'^Jlammis emendatioribus,'' who reflects that the 
Pastry-cook and the Confectioner are sure to put 
good things into his pages, if he fail to do ithimsel£ 
With respect to the style 1 have adopted 
in the following sheets, I have attempted to make 
it vary with the subject ; avoiding all pomp of 
words, where there was no corresponding elevation 
of ideas ; for such turgidity although it may be as 
aspiring as that of the balloon, is also as useless. 
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I have neither spare time for superfluous writing, 
nor spare money for superfluous printing, and 
shall be jatisfied^ if I have not missed of brightness, 
in pursuit of brevity. It has cost me more time 
and pains to airtd^^ these pages, than to write 
th^tn. Perhaps that is nearly the perfection of 
good writings which i^ original, but whose truth 
alone prevents the reader from suspecting that it 
ic^ so : and which effects that for knowledge, which 
the lens effects for the sun-beam, when it con- 
denses its brightness, in order to increase its force. 
How fiur the following eiHTorts will stand the test of 
this criterion, is not for me to determine : to know 
is one thing, to * do is another, and it may be ob- 
served ^f good writing, as of good bloody that it is 
much easier to say what it is composed of, than to 
compose it 

Most of the maxims and positions advanced in 
the present volume, are founded on two simple 
truisms^Y^^ menare the same; and that the passions 
are the powerful and disturbing forces, the greater 
or the less prevalence of which gives individuality 
to character* But we must not only express clearly 
but think deeply, nor can we concede to Bufibn 
that style dUme is that quality that will immorta- 
lize an author. The essays of Montaigne, and the 
Analogy of Butler, will live for ever, in spite of 
their style« Style is indeed the valet of genius, 
and an able one too ; but as the true gentleman 
will appear, even in rags, so true genius will shine, 
even tlurough the coarsest style. 
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But above aU» I do most earnestly hope^ that 
none will accuse me of usurping, on this occasion^ 
the chair of the moralist, or of presuming to deli- 
ver any thing here advanced, as oracular, magiste- 
rial, dictatorial, or ** ex cafhedrd^ I have no opi- 
nions, that I would not most willingly exchange 
for truth ; I may be sometimes wrong, 1 may be 
sometimes right ; at all events discussion may be 
provoked, and as this cannot be done without 
thought, even that is a good. I despise dogmatism 
in others, too much to indulge it in myself { I have 
not been led to these opinions by the authority of 
great names ; for I have always considered rather 
what is said, than who says it ; and the consequence 
of the argument, rather than the consequence of 
him who delivers it. It is sufficiently humiliating to 
our nature, to reflect that our knowledge is but as 
the rivulet, our ignorance as the sea. On points of 
the highest interest, the moment we quit the light 
of revelation, we shall find that Platonism itself is 
intimately connected with Pyrronism, and the 
deepest inquiry with the darkest doubt 

In an age remarkable for good reasoning and 
bad conduct, for sound rules and corrupt manners, 

when virtue fills our heads, but vice our hearts ; 

when those who would fain persuade us that they 
are quite sure of heaven, appear to be in no greater 
hurry to go there than other folks, but put on the 
livery of the best master only to serve the worst ; 
— ^in an age when modesty herself is more ashamed 
of detection than of delinquency ; when independ- 
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^nce of principle^ consists in having no principle 
on which to depend; and free-thinking, not in 
thinking freely, hut in heing/ree/ram thinking; — 
in an age when patriots will hold any thing, except 
their tongues ; keep any thing, except their word\ 
and lose nothing patiently, except their character; 
•^— to improve such an age^ must he diflScult, to 
instruct it dangerous; and he stands no chance 
of amending it, who cannot at the same time 
amuse it 

That author, however^ who has thought more 
than he has read, read more than he has written, 
and written more than he has published, if he does 
not command success, has at least deserved it In 
the article of nsjection and abridgment, we must be 
severe to ourselves, if we wish for mercy from 
others ; since for one great genius who has written 
a little book, we have a thousand little geniuses, 
who have written grecU books. A volume, there- 
fore, that contains more words than ideas, like a 
tree that has more foliage than fruit, may suit 
those to resort to, who want not to feast, but to 
dream and to slumber ; — ^but the misfortune is, that 
in this particular instance, nothing can equal the 
ingratitude of the Public; who were never yet 
known to have the slightest compassion for those 
authors who have deprived themselves of sleep, in 
order to procure it for their readers. 

With books, as with companions, it is of more 
consequence to know which to avoid, than which 
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to.clmse; for good books are as scarce as good 
companions, and in both instances, all that we can 
leam from bad ones, is,^that so much time has been 
worse than thrown away That writer does the 
most, who gives his reader the mast knowledge, 
and takes from him the least time. That 4short 
period of a short existence, which is rationally em- 
ployed, is. that whieh alone deserves the name of 
life- ; and that portion of our life is- most rationally 
employed, which is occupied in enlarging our 
stock of truth, and of .wisdom. I do not pretend 
to have attained this, I have only attempted it 
One thing I may affirm, that I have first considered 
whether it be worth while to say a thing mt all, 
before I have taken any trouble to say it well ; 
knowing that words are but air, and that both are 
capable of much condensatkm. Words indeed are 
but the signa and counters of knowledge, and their 
currency should be strictly ^regulated by the capital 
which they represent. 

I have said that the maxims in the following 
pages are written upon this principle — that men 
we the same ; upon this alone it is that the sacred 
maxim which forms the golden hinge of our 
religion, rests and revolves, '* Do unto thy neigh- 
bour as thou wouldest that he should do unto 
theer The proverbs of Solomon suit all places 
and all times, because Solomon knew mankind, 
and mankind are ever the same. No revolu 
tion has taken place in the body, nor in the mind. 
Four thousand years ago, men shivered with frost. 
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and panted with heat, were cold in their gratitude^ 
and ardent in their revenge. — Should my readers 
think some of my conclusions too severe, they will 
in justice recollect, that my object is truth, that my 
subject is man, and that a handsome picture cannot 
represent deformity. 

The political principles contained in the foUow- 
ii^g P9ges, are such, that whoever avows them, will 
be considered a Tory by the Whigs and a Whig 
by the Tories ; for truth, no less than virtiie, not 
unfrequently forms the middle point between two 
extremes. Where one party demands too much, 
and the other is inclined to concede too little, an 
arbitrator will please neither, by recommending 
such measures, as would eventually serve both. I 
have however, neither the hope nor the Jear, that 
my opinions on politics, or any other subject, will 
attract much attention. The approbation of a few 
discerning friends, is all the reward I wish for my 
labours ; and the four lines which form the com- 
mencement of my Poem of "Hypocrisy,** shall 
make the conclusion of this Preface, since the sen- 
timents they contain, are as applicable to prose, as 
to verse. 

" Two things there are, confound the Poefs lays, 
" The ScholafscensurC'-andtheBloekhead^spraise: 
'^ That glowing page with double lustre shines, 
" When Pope approves, and Dennis damns the lines.** 
London, January, lit, 1880. 
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I. 

It is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn bis errors 
as his knowledge. Mal-informadon is more hopeless 
than non-information; for error is always more busy 
than ignorance. Ignorance is a blank sheet on which we 
may write ; but error is a scribbled one on which we must 
first erase. Ignorance is contented to sUmi sHU with her 
back to the truth; but error is more presumptuous, and 
proceeds in the same direction. Ignorance has no light, 
but error follows a false one. The consequence is, that 
error, when she retraces her footsteps, has farther to go, 
before she can arrive at the truth, than ignorance. 



II. 
WITH respect to the authority of great names, it 
should be remembered, that he alone deserves to have any 
weight or influence with posterity, who has shown himself 
superior to the particular and predominant error of his own 
times ; who, like the peak of TenerifiPe, has hidled the intel* 
lectual sun, before itit beams have reached the horizon of com- 
mon minds ; who, standing like Socrates, on the apex of wis- 
dom, has removed from his eyes all film of earthly dross, and 
has foreseen a purer law, a nobler system, a brighter order of 
things; in short, a promised laml! which, like Moses on 
the top of Pisgah, he is permitted to survey, and antici* 
pate for others, without being himself allowed either to entert 
or to enjoy. 
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III. 

TO cite the examples of history, in order to animate 
us to virtue, or to arm us wit^i fortitude, this it is to call up 
the illustrious dead, to inspire and to improve the living. 
But the usage of those Civilians, who cite vicious authorities 
for worse purposes, and enforce the absurdest practice, by the 
oldest precedent, this it is to bequeath to us as an heir-loom, 
the errors of our forefathers, to confer a kind of immorta* 
lity on folly, making the dead more powerful than time, 
and more sagacious than experience, by subjecting those 
that are upon the eartli, to the perpetual mal-govemment 
of those that are beneath it. 



A WRITER more splendid than solid, seems to think 
that vice may lose half iu guilt, by losing all its groesness. 
An idea suggested, perhaps, by the parting anathema, fulmi- 
nated by Gibbon against the fellows of Magdalen ; men, 
he said, ** in whom were united all the malevolence of monks, 
without their erudition ; and all the sensuality of libertines, 
without their refinement^ But it would be as well perhaps 
for the interests of humanity, if vice of every kind were 
more odious, and less attractive ; if she were always ex- 
hibited to us, like the ilnmken Helot to the youthls of 
Sparta, in her true and disgusting shape. It is fitting, that 
what is foul within, should be. foul also without. To give 
the semhlaiice of purity to the substance of corruption, is 
to profier the poison of Ciroe in a chrystal goblet, and to 
steal the bridal vestments of the vir^n, to add more allure- 
ment to the seductive smiles of the harlot. 



V. 

IF tliose alone who ** sowed (he wind^ did reap the whirl- 
mndf^ it would be well. But the mischief is, that the blind- 
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ness of bigotry, the madness of ambition, and the mis-<:al. 
eidations of diplomacy, seek their victims principally amongst 
the innocent and the unoffending. The cottage is sore to 
aulFer for erery error of the court, the cabinet, or the camp. 
When error sits in the seat of power and of authority, and 
is generated in high places, it may be compared to that 
torrent wluch originates indeed in the mountain, but commits 
its devastation in the vale. 



VI. 
GREAT minds had rather deserve contemporaneous 
applause, without obtuning it, than obtain, without deserving 
it ; if it follow them, it is well, but they will not deviate 
to follow it With inferior minds the reverse b observable ; 
so that they can command the flattery of knaves while liv- 
ing, they care not for the execrations of honest men, when 
d^. Milton neither aspired to present fame, nor even 
expected it ; but, (to use his own words) his high am- 
bition was, '<to leave something so written to after ages, 
that they should not willingly let it die.** And Cato finely 
observed, he would much rather that posterity should in- 
quire why no statues were erected to him, ffutn why they 
were ! 



VII. 
AS in agriculture, he that can produce the greatest 
crop is not the best &nner, but he that can effect it with the 
least expense, so in sodety, he is not the most valuable 
member, who can bring about the roost good, but he that 
can accomplish it, with the least admixture of concomitant 
ill. For let no man presume to think that he can devise 
:any plan of ektenrive good, unalloyed and imadulterated 
with evil This is the prerogative of the godhead alone ! 
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VIIL 

THE inequalities of life are real things, they, can 
ndither be explained away, nor done away; ^^ EccpeUasfuwcA 
iamen usque recurrent.^ A leveller therefore has long ago 
been set down as a ridiculous and chimerical being, who, if he 
tx>uld finish his work to-day, would have to begin it again 
to-morrow. The things that constitute these real ineqoa^ 
lities, are Jbur^ strength, talent, riches, and rank« Thu 
two former would constitute inequalities in the rudest state 
of nature ; the two latter more properly belong to a state 
ofsodety more or less- civilized and refined* Perhaps the 
whole four are all ultimately resolvible. into power. But 
in the just appreciation of this power, men are too apt to 
be deceived. Nothing, for instance, is more common than 
to see rank or riches preferred to talent, and yet nothing is 
more absurd. That talent is of a much higher order of 
power, than riches, might be proved in various ways; 
being so much more indeprivable, and indestructible, so 
much more above all accident of change, and all confusion 
of chance. But the peculiar superiority of talent over 
riches, may be best discovered from hence— That the influ- 
ence of talent will always be the greatest in that government 
which is the most pure ; while the influence of riches will 
always be the greatest in that government which is most cor- 
rupt So that from the preponderance of talent, we may 
always infer the soundness and vigour of the commonwealth ; 
but from the preponderance of riches, its dotage and degene- 
ration. That talent confers an inequality of a much higher 
order than rank, would appear from various views 
of the subject, and most particularly from this — many a man 
may justly thank* his talent for his rank, but. no man 
bas ever yet been able to return the v compliment, by thank- 
ing his rank, for his talent. When Leonardo da Vinci 
died, his sovereign exclaimed, **I can make a thousand 
lords, but not one Leonardo.'^ Cicero observed to a de^- 
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generate pairician, ** lam ihejlrti of myfamilyy hut you are 
the last of your* s** And since his time, those who value them- 
selves merely on their ancestry, have been compared to po- 
tatoes, attihat is goodofihemis under the ground ; perhaps 
it is but fair that nolnlity should have descended to them, 
since they never could have raised themselves to it. 



IX. 
AN upright minister asks, what recommends a man ; 
a corrupt minister who. 



X. 

THE first connderation with a knave, is how to help 
himself, and the second, how to do it, with an ^pearance of 
helping you. Dionysius the tyrant, stripped the statue of 
Jupiter OlymjHUs, of a robe of massy gold, and substituted 
a cloak of wool, saying, gold is too cdd in winter, and too 
heavy in summer ; — It beiioves us to take care of Jupiter, 



XI. 
IF, hypooites go to hell by the road to heaven^ we 
may carry on die metaphor, and add, that as all the virtues 
demand thar respective tolls, the h3rpocrite has a bye-way to 
avoid them, and to get into the main road again. And all 
would be well, if he could escape the last turnpike in the 
journey of life, where all must pay, where there is no bye- 
path, and where the toll is deatli. 



XII. 

In great matters of public moment, where both parties 
are at a stand, and both are punctilious, slight condescen- 
sions cost little, but are worth much. He that yields them 
is wise, in as much as he purchases guineas with farthings. 
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A few drops of oil will , set the political machine at work, 
when a tun of vinegar would only corrode the wheels, and 
canker the movements. 



XIII. 
WERE we as eloquent as angels, yet should we 
please some men, some women, and some children much 
more by listenings than by talking. 



XIV. 
WHEN Mahomet forbids his followers the use of 
wine, when the grand Sultan discourages learning, and when 
the Pope denies the scriptures to the laity, what are we to 
infer from hence ? not the daiiger of the things forbidden, but 
ihe fears of those that forbid. Mahomet knew that his was 
a faith strictly military, and to be propagated by the sword ; 
he also knew that nothing is so destructive of discipline as 
wine; therefore Mahomet interdicted wine. The grand 
Sultan knows that despotism is founded on the bhndness 
and weakness of the governed ; but that leariung is hght 
and power; and that the powerful and the enlightened 
make very troublesome slaves ; therefore tlie Sultan discou- 
rages learning. Leo the Xth knew that the pontifical hie- 
rarchy did support, and was redprocally supported by a su- 
perstition that was false ; but he also knew that the scriptures 
are true, and that truth and falsehood assimilate not ; there- 
fore, Leo withheld the scriptures from the laity. 



XV. 
A WISE minister would rather preserve peace, than 
gain a victory ; because he knows that, even the most success, 
ful war leaves nations generally more poor, always more pro- 
fligate than it found them. There are real evils that can- 
iiot be brought into a list of indemnities, and the demora- 
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hang influence of war is not the least of them. The tri- 
umjdis of truth are the most glorious, chiefly because they 
are the most bloodless of all victories, deriving thdr 
highest lustre, from the number of the iaved^ not of the 
stain. 



XVI. 

THE great examples of Bacon, of Milton, of New- 
ton, of Locke, and of others, happen to be directly against 
the popular inference, that a certain wildness of eccentricity 
and thoughtlessness of conduct, are the necessary accom- 
paniments of talent, and the sure indications of genius* 
Because some have united these extravagandes with great 
demonstrations of talent, as a Rousseau, a Chatterton, a Sa- 
vage, a Bums, or a Byron, others, finding it less difficult to 
be eccentric, than to be brilliant, have therefore adopted 
the one, in the hope that the world would give them credit 
for the other. But the greatest genius is never so great, as 
when it is chastised and subdued by the highest reason ; 
it is from such a combination, like that of Bucephalus, 
reined in by Alexander, that the most powerful efforts have 
been produced. And be it remembered^ that minds of the 
very highest order, who have given an unrestrained course 
to their caprice, or to tlidr pasdons, would have been so 
much higher, by subduing them ; and that so far from pre- 
suming that the world would give them credit for talent, 
on the score of their aberrations and their extravagandes, 
all that they dared hope or expect has been, that the world 
would pardon and overlook those extravagandes, on ac- 
count of the various and manifold proofs they were con- 
stantly exhibiting of superior acquirement and inspiradon 
We might also add, that the good effects of talent are uni- 
versal, the evil of its blemishes confined. The light and 
heat of the sun benefit all, and are by all enjoyed ; the spota 
on Ms surface are discoverable only to the few. But the 
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lower order of aspirers to fame and talent, hove pursued 
a very different course ; instead of exhibiting talent in the 
hope that the world would foi^giye their eccentricities^ they 
have exhibited only their eccentribities, in the hope that the 
world would give them credit for talent 



XVII. 

THE enthusiast has been compared -to a man walk, 
ing in a fog ; every thing immediately around him, or in 
contact with him, appears sufficiently clear and luminous ; 
but beyond the little circle of which he himself is the centre, 
all is mist, and error and coirfusion. But he himsdf is 
nevertheless as much in the fog as his neighbours, all -of 
whom have also Cantoned out their little Goshens of per* 
spicadty. Total freedom from error b what none of us 
will allow to our reighbours, however we may be inclined 
to flirt a little with such spotless perfection ourselves. Sir 
Richard Steele has observed, that there is this difference 
between the church of Rome and the church of England ; 
the one professes to be infallible— —the other to be never in 
the wrong. Such high pretensions are extremely awkward 
wherever the points of difference happen to be more nu- 
merous than those of agreement. A safer mode of proceed- 
ing would be to propose with diffidence, to conjecture with 
freedom, to examine with candour, and to dissent with ci» 
vility ; in rebus necessariis sit unitas ; in non necessariis li» 
beralitas ; in omnibus, cha/ritas. This ought to teach all 
enthusiasts moderation, many of whom begin to make con*> 
verts from motives of charity, but continue to do so from 
motives of pride ; hke some rivers which are sweet at their 
source but bitter at their mouth, llie fact is, that charity 
is contented with exhortation and example, but pride is not 
to be so easily satisfied. An enthusiast, therefore, ought above 
all things to guard against this error, arising from a mor- 
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Ind assodation of ideas^ directed to view and exaaiine all 
things thitMigh one medium' abne. The best intentioned 
may be exposed to tfab infirmity, and theieis one infallible 
symptom of the disorder^ which is this : wbcnerer we find 
ourselves more inclined to persecuu than to persuade, we 
may then be certain that our zeal has more of pride in it 
than, of charity, that we are seeking victory rather than 
truth, and are be^nning to feel more for ourselves, than 
for our master. To lose our charity in the defence of our 
religion, is to sacrifice the citadel to maintain the outworks ; 
a very imprudent mode of defence. There is an old poet 
who has said, ** Nullum Numen abest si sit Prudentia tecum^ 
but your thorough-paced enthusiast would make a trifling 
alteration in the letter, but a most important one in the 
spirit of the line, which he would read thus— << Nullum Nu^ 
men hdbes si sit Prudentia tecumj" 



XVIII. 

IN all sodedes it is adviseable to assodate if posdble 
with the highest ; not that the highest are always the best, 
but, because if disgusted there, we can at any time descend ; 
—but if we begin with the lowest, to ascend is impossible. 
In the grand theatre of human life, a box ticket takes us 
through the house. 



XIX. 

HE that has never suffered extreme adversity, 
knows not the full extent of his own depravation ; and he 
that has never enjoyed the summit of prosperity, is equally 
ignorant how far the iniquity of otJiers can go. For our 
adversity will excite temptations in ourselves, our prosperity 
in others. Sir Robert Walpole observed, it was fortunate 
that few men could be prime ministers, because it was for- 
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tunate thai few men could know the abandoned profligaqr of 
the human mind. Therefore a beautiful woman, if poor^ 
should uie a double drcumspecdon ; for her beauty will 
tempt others, her poverty hersdf. 



XX. 
POWER, like the diamond, dazzles the beholder, 
and also the wearer; it dignifies meanness; it magnifies 
littleness; to what b contemptible it gives authority; to 
what is low, exaltation. To acquire it, appears not more 
difficult than to be dispossessed of it, wJien acquired, since 
it enables the holder to shift his own errors on dependants, 
and to take their merits to himself. But the miracle of 
losing it vanishes, when we reflect that we are as liable to 
JhB as to rise, by the treachery of others; and that to say 
<' I am,^ is language that has been appropriated exclusivdy 
toGodI 



XXI. 
VIRTUE without talent, is a coat of fTtai/, without 
a sward ; it may indeed defend the wearer, but will not ena- 
ble him to protect his friend. 



XXII. 

HE that aspires to be the head of a party, will find 
it more di£Bcult to please his friends than to perplex his 
foes. He muat often act from false reasons which are weak, 
because he dares not avow the true reasons which are strong. 
It will be lus lot to be forced on some occanons to give his 
consideration to the wealthy or the titled, although they may 
be in the xorong, and to withhold it from the energetic, but 
necessitous^ although they may be in the righi. There are 
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moments wben he must appear to sympathize not only with 
the fears of the brare, but alto with the follies of the wise. 
He must see some appearances Uiat do not exist, and be 
blind to some that do. To be above others, he must oonde* 
scend at times to be beneath himself, as the loftiest trees 
have the lowest roots. But without the keenest circum- 
spection, his very rise will be his rmn. For a masked bat- 
tery is more destructive than one that is visible, and he will 
have more to dread from the secret envy of his adherents, 
than the open hate of his adversaries. This envy will be 
ever near him, but he must not appear to suspect it ; it will 
narrowly watch him, but he must not appear to perceive it ; 
even when he is anticipating all its effects, he must give no 
note of preparation, and in defending himself against it, 
he must conceal both his sword and his shield. Let him 
pursue success as his truest friend, and apply to confidence 
as his ablest counsellor. Subtract from a great man all 
that he owes to opportunity, and all that he owes to chance, 
all that he has gained by the wisdom of his friends, and by 
the folly of his enemies, and our Brobdignag will often 
become a Lilliputian. I think it is Voltaire who observes^ 
that it was very fortunate for Cromwell, that he 'appeared 
upon the stage, at the precise moment when the people were 
tired of kings ; and as unfortunate for his son Richfuxl, that 
he had to make good his pretensions, at a moment when the 
people were equally tired of proUdors. 



XXIIL 

ALL poets pretend to write for immortality, but 
the whole tribe have no objection to present pay and pre- 
sent praise. But Lord Burleigh is not the only statesman 
who has thought one hundred pounds too much for a song,, 
though sung by Spencer; although Oliver Goldsmith is 
the only poet who ever considered himself to have been 
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overpaicL' Th^- r^wavd in this aneiM ia aot to tht •wift, .nor 
the prize to the string. Editora- have g&ined morepounda 
by publishing Milton's works, than be ever gsdned pence 
by writing them ; and Garrick has reaped a richer harvest 
in a single night, by acting in one play of Shakespeare's than 
that poet himself obtained by the genius which inspired the 
whole of thenl. ' 



. xxiy. 

AVARICE begeU more vices than Priam did chil« 
df^n^ and ]ik^ Priam survives, them alL It starves its keeper 
to sui^Nt those who wisti him dead ; and makes .him submit 
toimore mortifications to lose heaven, than the martyr un- 
dergoes to gain it Avarice is a passion full of paradox, a 
madness full of method ; for although the miser is the most 
mercenary of all beings, yet. he serves the worst master 
more faithfully . than some christians do the best, and will 
tnke nothing f4nr it, HefiiUs down and worships the god 
e£:this worlds but will have neither its pomps, its vanities, 
nor.'its pleasures, for his trouble. He begios to accumulate 
treasure as a me^n to.happineM, and by a common but 
morbid association, he continues to accumulate it as an end. 
He lives poor, to die ridi, and is the mere jsulor of his 
house, and the turnkey of his wealth. Impoverished by 
his gold, he slaves harder to imprison it in his chest, than 
his brother slave to liberate it from the mine. The avarice 
of the miser may be termed the grand sepulchre of all his 
other passions, as they successively decay. But unlike 
other tombs it is enlarged by repletion^ and strengthened 
by age. This latter* paradox so peculiar to this passion^ 
must be ascribed to that love of power so inseparable from 
the human mind. There are three kinds of power — wealth 
strength, and talent ; but as old age alwajrs weakens, often 
destroys tlie two latter, the aged are induced to ding with 
the greater avidity to the former. And tlie attachment of 
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the agedto'weaMiy.Mti«^^b&a groadogy and iii|)n)gre«iivo 
attachment^ rinoe sucli are not slow in discovering that 
those same ruthless years which detract so sensflbly from 
the strength of their bodies, and of their minds, serve only 
to augnfent ^md'to a^moHdat^ the'ibengthof their purse. 



XXV. 

MEN win wrangle for religjbn ; write for it ; fight 
for it ; die for it ; aiiy thing but — -live for it 



XXVI. 
HONOUR is unstaUe,* and seldom the same ; for 
she feeds upon opinion, a^d }$ as fickle as her food. She 
builds « Joflty 8tnictui«i on. the . sandy foundiOioQ of the 
esteen^ of thoso, , who are of aU brings tb^.most; subject to 
changOk • But 'virtue is unifivm md fixed> because, she Jooks 
forap]»obation (xilytfirom iHim, , who is the same yesterday. 
-— to^y-tandi! for evei^.* . Honour is. mpst. t capricious in 
her rewards, i She ifeeds us with air> and Aft^n pulls down 
our house to build our. mcHiumeQt Sl^eis /xmtractpd in 
her views, in as nucb a«h«tr hopes are rooted in earth, 
bounded by Jtime, jfonmnat^ by death. But virtue is en-t 
larged and infinitf^ her hopes» in as much 4)s they extpnd 
beyond present tbing% wen ito .stomal; this is their, pron 
per sphere, and they williceaie only in the r^ity pf deaths 
less enjojmient In the atormsand in the tempests of life^ 
honour is not.to be depended on> because sheJi^^self par- 
takes- of the tumult; shealso is. buffeted. by, the. wave, and 
borne along by the iwhirlwind... But tir^up. is.Abqve thp 
storm, and has an anchor sure and stedfast, becaute it is 
cast into h^ven. The noble Brutus w(H%hipped honour, 
and in his zeal mistook her for virtue. In the day of trial he 
found her a shadow and a name. But no man can pur- 
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chase his virtue too dear; for it is the only thing whose 
value must ever increase with the price it has cost us. Our 
integrity is never worth so much, as when we have parted 
with our dU to keep it The Pagans (says Bayle), from the 
obscurity wher^ they lived as to another life, reasoned 
very inconsequentially on the reality of virtue. It bekmge 
to christians alone to argue upon it aright ; and if those 
good things to come, which the scripture promises the faith- 
ful, were not Joined to the desire of virtue, that, and inno- 
cency of life, might be placed in the number of those things 
on which Solomon pronounced his definitive decree, ** vcmiiy 
of vanUieif all is vanity r 



XXVIL 
MODERN reformers are not fully aware of the 
difficulty they will find to make converts, when that period 
which they so fondly antidpate shall arrive: an a^ra of 
universal illumination. They will then experience a rimi- 
lar rebuff, with those who now attempt to make proselytes 
amongst the Jews. These cunning descendants of Laban 
shrewdly reply, pray would it not be better for you Chri»> 
tians, first of all to decide amongst yourselves what Christi- 
anity is, and when that important point is fully settled, then we 
think it will be time enough for you to begin your attempts 
of converting others. And the reasoning and enlightened 
inquirer will also naturally enough demand of the reformist, 
what is reformation ? This he will find to be almost as v». 
rious as the advocates for it The thorougfa^paced and 
Unitarian reformer, who thinks one year a sufficient period 
for a parliament, in order to bring in another unity still 
more absurd and dangerous, the majesty of the people, one 
and indivisible, must be at irreocMicileable issue with the 
Tri^nitarian reformer, who advocates triennial parliaments, 
and who has not lost his respect for that old and orthodox 
association of King, Lords and Commons. And in poli- 
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acs, as in reli^on, it to happens that we have less charity, 
for those who believe the half of our creed, than for those 
that deny the whole of it, since if Scrvetus had been a Mo- 
hionmedan, he would not have been burnt by Calvin. 
There are two parties therefore, that will form a rent in the 
Babel building of Reform, which unlike that of the temple, 
will not be confined to the vail, but will in all probability 
reach the foundation. 



XXVIIL 
TIM ES of general calamity and confhsion, have ever 
been productive of the greatest minds. The purest OTe b 
produced from the hottest furnace, and the brightest thun- 
derbolt is elidted from the darkest storm. 



XXIX. 
HYPOCRITES act by virtue, like Numa by his 
shield. They frame many counterfeits of her, with which 
they make an ostentatious parade, in all public assemblies, 
and procesfflons ; but the original of what they counterfeit, 
and which may indeed be said to have fallen from heaven^ 
they produce so seldom, that it is cankered by the rust of 
doth, and useless from non-application. 

XXX. 

THE wealthy and the noble, when they expend large 
sums in decorating their houses with the rare and costly ef- 
forts of genius, with busts from the chisel of ii Canova, and 
with cartoons from the pendl of a Raphael, are to be com- 
mended, if they do not stand still hercy but go on to bestow 
some pains and cost, that the master himself be not infe- 
rior to the mansion, and that the owner be not the only 
thing that is little, amidst every thing else that is great 
The house may draw visitors, but it is the possessor alone 
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that can detain them. We cross the Alps, and after a sliort 
interval, we are glad to return ; — we go to see Italy, not 
the Italians, 



,.' ., XX^I. , 
PtJBLtC events of moment, when deeply and fully 
considered, are the fertile womb of political maxims, which 
ought to contain the very soul of the moral of history ; and 
then they are imperishable, and indestructible, worthy of 
bmng resorted to as a tower of strength in the storm, and 
spreading their eflHilgence over the tide of time, as a beacon 
in the night 



XXXII. 
SECRECY of design, when combined with rapidity 
of execution, like the column that guided Israel in the de- 
sert, becomes a guardian pillar of light and fire to our 
friends, a cloud of overwhelming and impenetrable darkn^ 
to oiur enemies. 



XXXIIL 
" FELIX quern faciuni aliena pericula cautum^ this 
is well translated by some one who observes that it is far 
better to borrow ex^ierience than to &t«y it. He that sympa- 
thize? in all the happiness of others, perhaps himself enjoys 
the safest happiness, and he that is warned by all the 
folly of others, has perhaps attained the koundeft wisdom. 
But such is the purblind ^[Qtism, and the suicidal selfish- 
ness of mankind, that things so desirable are seldom pur- 
sued, things so acoesttble, seldom attained. That is indeed a 
twofold knowledge, which profits alike by tlie folly of the 
fooli^, and the wisdom of the wise ; -it is both a shield and a 
sword ; it borrows its-security from the darkness, and its coi^ 
fidenoe (rom the light. • 
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XXXIV. 

« DEFENDIT numerusy'' is the maxim of the fool- 
ish ; " Deperdit numeruSf'* of the wise. The fact is» that 
an honest man will continue to be so^ though surrounded 
on all sides by rogues, 'the whole world is turned upside 
down once in ev^y twenty-four hours ; yet no one tliinks 
of standing upon his head, rather than on his heels. He 
that can be honest, only because every one else is honest, 
or good, only because all around him are good, might 
have continued an angel, if he had been bom one, but being 
a man he will only add to that number numberless^ who gi> 
to hell for the bad things they fiave done, and for the good 
things which they intended to do* 



THE §un should not set upon our anger, neither 
should he rise upon our confidence. We should forgive 
freely, but forget rarely. I will not be revenged, and tliis 
I owe to my enemy; but I will remember, and this I owe to 
myself. 



XXXVI. 

THE drafts Mhich true genius draws upon poste- 
rity, although they may not always be honoured, so soon 
as they are due, are sure to be pidd with compound interest^ 
in the end. Milton *s expressions on his right to this re- 
muneration, constitute some of the . finest efforts of his 
mind. He never alludes to these high pretensions, but he 
appears to be animated by an eloquence, which is at once 
both the pica and the prpof of their justice ; an eloquence, 
so much above all present and all perishable things, that, 
like the beam of the sun, it warms, while it enlightens, and 
as it descends from heaven to earth, raises our thoughts 
from earth to heaven. When the great Kepler had at 
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length difloovered the harmonic laws that r^;ulate the mo- 
tbns of the heavenly bodies, he exclaimed^ <' Whether ray 
discoreries will be read by posterity, or by my contempora* 
ries, is a matter that concerns ihemf more than me. I 
may well be contented to wait one century for a reader, when 
God himself, during so many thousand years^ has wuted for 
an obsenrer like myself. 



XXXVIl. 
AMBITION is.to the mind, what the cap is to the 
fidcon ; it bUnds us Brst, and then oompek us to tower, by 
reason of our blindness. But alas, when we are at the 
summit of a vain ambition, we are also at the depth of 
real misery. We are placed where time cannot improve^ 
but must impair us ; where chance and change cannot be- 
friend, but may betray us ; in short, by attaining all we 
wish, and gaining all we want, we have only reached a 
pinnade^ where we have nothing to hope, but every thing 
to fear. 



XXXVIII. 

WE should justly ridicule a general, who, just be- 
fore an action, should suddenly disanki his men, and putting 
into the hands of all of them, a Uble, should order them, 
thus equipped, to march against the enemy. Here, we 
plainly see the folly of calling in the bible to support the 
sword ; but is it not as great a folly to call in the sword to 
support the bible ? Our saviour divided force from reason, 
and let no man presume to jcnn what God hath put asunder. 
When we combat error with any other weapon than argu- 
ment, we err more than those whom we attack. 
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XXXIX. 

WE follow the world in approving others, but we go 
befinre it in approving ourselves. 



XL. 
NONE are so fond of secrets as those who do not 
mean to keep them ; such persons covet secrets, as a spend- 
thrift covets money, for the purpose of circulation. 



XLI. 
THAT knowledge which a man may acquire onlif 
by travelling, is often too dearly bouglft The traveller 
indeed may be said to fetch the knowledge, as the 
merchant the wares, to be enjoyed and applied, by 
those who stay at home. A man may sit by his own fire* 
nde, be conversant with many domestic arts and general 
sdenoes, and yet have very ccmrect ideas of the manners, 
habits, and customs of other nations. While on the con* 
trary, he that has spent his whole life in travelling, who^ 
like Sciiblerus, has made his leg9 his compasses^ rather than 
his judgment, may live and die a thorough novice in all 
the most important concerns of life ; like Anson, he may 
have been round the world, and over the world, without 
having been in the world ; and die an ignoramus, even 
after having performed the seven journeys between the holy 
hills ; swept the Kaaba with a silver besom ; drank of the 
holy waters of the Zemzem ; and traced the source of the Nile, 
and the end of the Niger. 



XLIL 

IT is an observation of the late Lord Bishop of 
Landafi^ that there are but two kinds of men, who succeed 

D 
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as public characters, men of no principle, but of great 
talent, and men of no talent, but of aoe principle, that of 
obedience to their superiors. In fact there will never be a 
deficiency of this second class ; persons who, like Dodding- 
ton, have no higher ambition than that of saiUng in the 
wBke of a man of first rate abilities; <' I told the duke of 
Newcastle, says he, (in the account he ffvea us of himself, in 
his Diary,) that it must end one way or the other, and must 
not remain as it was ; for I was determined to make some 
sort of figure in life. I earnestly wished it might be under 
his protection, but if that could not be, I must make some 
figure; what it would be I could not determine yet, I 
must look around, me a little, and consult my friends, but 
Some figure I was resolved to make.'' Indeed, it is lament- 
able to think, what a gulph of impracticability must ever 
separate men of principle, whom offices warUy from men of 
no prindple, '.who wani offices. It b easy to see that a 
Hampden, or a Marvell, could not be connected for one 
hour, with a Walpole*, or a Masarin. Those who would 
conscientiously employ power for the good of others, de- 
serve it, but do not deure it; and those who could em- 
ploy it for the good of themselves, desire it, but do not de- 
serve it 



XLIIL 
IT is metre easy to forgive the wedk^ who have in- 
jured us, than the powerful whom we have injured. That 
conduct will be continued by our fears, which commenced 
in our resentment He that has gone so far as to cut the 
daws of the lion, will not feel himself quite secure, undl he 
has also drawn his teeth. The greater the power of him 

* It is but justice to say of this great minister^ who went such lengths 
in corrupting others, that there were some instances, in whldi he was 
himself incorruptible. He refused the sum of nxty thousand pouodi^ 
which was offiBred him to save the life of the earl of Derweotwater. 
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that is injured, the more inexpiable and penerering must 
be the efforts of those, who have begun to injure him. 
Therefore a monardi, who submits to a single insult, is 
half dethroned. Wheii the oonsiMrators were deliberating 
on the munler c^ Paul Petrowitz, emperor of Rusaa, a 
voice was heard in the aatiFchamber, saying, ^* you have 
broken (he egg^j/ou had better make the omlet.** 



XLIV. 
THAT cowardice is incorri^ble, which the love of 
power cannot overcome. In the heat and firenzy of the 
French revolution, the contentions for place and power, 
never sustained the smallest diminution ; appmntments and 
oiSces were never pursued with more eagerness and in* 
trigue, than when the heads of those who gained them, 
had they been held on merely by pieces of stidcitiff plaisier, 
could not have sat more toosefy on thor shoulders. Dema* 
gogues sprung up like muihrooms, and the crop seemed to 
be fecundated by blood ; although it repeatedly happened 
that the guillotine had finished the favourite, before the 
plaisterer had finished the model, and that the original 
deadf before the bust was dry. 



XLV. 
A MAN may arrive at such power, and be so sue* 
oessful in the application of it, as to be enabled to crush 
and to overwhelnt all his enemies. But a safety, built upon 
ioooessful vengeance, and established not upon our love, 
but upon our fear, often contains within itself the seeds of 
Hs own destrucdon. It b at best a joyless and a precarU 
ous safety, as shortJived as that of some conquerors^ who 
have died from a pestilence, exdted by the dead bodies o£ 
the vanqinshed. 
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XLVI. 

MANY men fail in life^ from the want, as tbey are 
too ready to suppose, of those great oocauons wherein they 
might have shewn th^ tnist^worthiness, and their inte- 
grity. But all such persons should remember, that in 
order to try whether a vessel be leaky, we first prove it 
with watCTf before we trust it with mne. The more mi- 
nute, trivial, and we might say vernacular opportunities of 
being just and upright, are constantly occurring to every 
one; and it b an unimpeachable character in these lesser 
things, that almost invariably prepares and produces those 
very opportunities of greater advancement, and of higher 
confidence, which turn out so rich a harvest, but which 
those alone are permitted to reap, who have previously 
sown* 



XLVII. 
OF all the pasrions, jealousy is that which exacts 
the hardest service, and pays the bitterest wages. Its service 
is— to watch the success of our enemy, -its wages— to be 
sure of it 



XLVIII. 
PEDANTRY prides herself on being wrong by 
rules ; while common sense is contented to be right, with- 
out them. The former would rather stumble in following 
the dead, than walk upright by the profane asastanoe of 
the living. She worships the mouldering mummies of an* 
tiquity, and her will is, that they should not be buried, but 
embalmed She would have truth herself bow to the autho- 
rity of great names ; while common sense would have great 
names bow to the. authority of truth. Folly disgusts us 
less by her ignorance, than pedantry by her learning ; since 
she mistakes the nonage of things for their virUUy ; and 
her creed is, that darkness is increased, by the accession of 
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iighi; that the world grows younger by age{ and that 
knowledge and experience are diminiAed, by a constant and 
uninterrupted accumulation. 



XLIX. 
THERE is but one pursuit in life which it is in 
the power of all to follow^ and of all to attain. It is sub* 
ject to no disappointments, since he that perseveres, makes 
ey«ry difficulty an advancement, and every contest a victory ; 
and this is the pursuit of. virtue. Sincerely to aspire after 
virtue, is to gain her, and zealously to labour after her 
wages, is to recave them. Those that seek her early, wiU 
find her before it is late ; her reward also is with her, and 
she will come quickly. For the breast of a good man is a 
little heaven commencing on earth ; where the Deity ats 
enthroned with unrivalled influ^ice, every subjugated pa3- 
non, '< like the wind and storm, fulfilling his wgokL^ 



L. 

EVEN human knowledge is permitted to approxi- 
mate in some degree, and on certain occauons, to that of 
the Deity, it^s pure and primary source ; and this assimi- 
lation is never more conspicuous that when it converts evilp 
into the means of producing its opposite good. What 
for instance appears at first sight to be so insurmountable 
a barrier to the intercourse of nations as the ocean ; but 
sdence has ccmverted it into the best and most expeditious 
mean, by which they may supply their mutual wants, and 
carry on their most intimate communications. What so 
Tiolent as steam ? and so destructive as fire ? What so un» 
ceilain as the wind ? and so uncontrolable as the wave f 
vet art has rendered these unmanageable things, instrumen- 
tal and subsidiary to the necessities, the OHnforts, and even 
the degandes of life. What so hard» so cold, and so iur 
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sensible as marble ? Yet the sculplor can #ann it into HBd, 
and lid it breathe an eternity of love. What lo variabio 
as colour ? so swift as light ? or so empty as shade ? Yet the 
pendl of a Raphael can g^ve these fleeting things^ both a bodj 
and a soul ; can confer upon them an imperishable vigour^ 
a beauty that increcues with age, and which must con- 
tinue to captivate generations. In short, wisdom can draw 
expedient from obstacle, invention from difiSculty, safety 
from danger, resource from sterility, and remedy from 
poison. In her hands all things become beautiful, by their 
adaptmeni ; subservient by their uee ; and salutary by thdr 
appUcation. 



LI. 

AS there are none so weak, that we may venture to 
injure them with impunity, so there are none so hw^ ih^ 
they may not at some time be able to repay an obligation. 
Therefore what benevolence would dictate, prudence would 
conflrm. For he that b cautious of insulting the weakest, 
and not above obliging the lowest, will have attained such 
habits of forbearance and of complacency, as will secure him 
the good- will of all that are beneath him, and teach him how 
to avoid the enmity of all that are above him. For he that 
Would not bruise even a worm, will be still more cautions how 
he treads upon a serpent. 



LIL 
THE only things m which we can be said to have 
any property, are our actione. Our thoughts may be bad, 
yet produce no poison, they may be good, yet produce no 
fruit. Our riches may be taken from us by misfortune, our 
reputation by malice, our vfixiia by calamity, our health by 
^bsease, our friends by death. But our aciions must follow 
-us bey<Hid the grave ; with reqiect to them dkm€^ we can- 
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not say that we shall carty nodiing with us when we die, 
ndther that we shall go naked out of the world. Our ac- 
tions must cloathe us with an immorCali^ loathsome, or glo> 
rious: These are the only Utiedeedt of which we cannot 
be disinhented ; they will have their full weight in the 
balance of eternity, when every thing else is as nothing ; 
and their value will be confirmed and established by those 
two sure and sateless destroyers of all other earthly things, 
— Time— and Death. 



LIU. 

HE that abuses his own professbn, will not patiently 
bear with any one else who does so. And this is one of 
our most subtle operations of self-love. For when we abuse 
our own profession, we tadtly except ourselves ; but when 
another abuses it, we are far from being certain that this is 
the case. 



LIV. 
THERE are minds so habituated to intrigue and 
mystery in themselves, and so prone to e:^pect it firom others^ 
that they will never accept of a plain reason iot a plain fact, 
if it be posnble to devise causes for it that are obscure, 
farfetched, and usually not worth the carriage, like the 
miser of Berkshire, who would ruin a good horse to escape 
a turnpike, so these gentlemen ride their highbred theories 
to death, in order to come at truth, through byepaths, 
lanes, and alleys; while she herself is jogging quietly along, 
upon the high and beaten road of common seise. The 
consequence is, that those who take this mode of arriving 
at truth, are sometimes before her, and sometimes behind 
her, but very seldom with her. Thus the great statesman 
who relates the conspiracy against Dona, pauses to delibe- 
rate upon, and minutely to scrutinize into divers and sundry 
cnrrors committed, and opportunities neglected, whereby he 
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would wish to aooount for the total failure of that spirited 
enterprise.. But the plain fact was, that the scheme had 
been so well planned and digested, that it was yictorious in 
every point of its operation, both on the sea and on the 
shore, in the harbour of Genoa, no less than in the dty, 
until that most unlucky acddent befel the Count de Fies- 
que, who was the very life and soul of the consfnracy. In 
stepjHng from one galley to another, the plank ca whidi 
he stood, upset, and he fell into the sea. His armour hap- 
pened to be very hearnf^-ihe night to be very dark — the 
water to be very deep — and the bottom to be very muddfy. 
And it is another plain Jact, that water, in all such cases, 
happens to make no chstinction whatever, betineen a con- 
queror und SL cat. 



LV. 
IN the tortuous and crooked poliqr of public af- 
fttrs, as well as in the less extensive, but perhaps more in- 
tricate labyrinth of private concerns, there are tt€0 evils, 
which must continue to be as remediless as they are unfor- 
tunate; they have no cure, and their only palliatives are 
diffidence and time. They are these — The most candid 
and enlightened, must give their assent to a probable false* 
hood, rather than to an improbable truth ; and their esteem 
to those who have a reputation, in preference to those who 
only deserve it 



LVI. 
HE that acts towards men, as if God saw him, and 
prays to God, as if men beared him, although he may not 
obtain all that he asks, or succeed in all that he undertakes, 
will most probably deserve to do so. For with req)ect to his 
actions to men, however he may fail with regard to others, 
yet if pure and good, with regard to himself and his highest 
interests, they cannot fail ; and with respect to his prayers 
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to God, although they cannot make the Ddtj more willing 
Xo gire, yet they will and must make the supplicant^ moie 
worthy to recdve. 



LVII. 
WE did not make the world, we may mend it, and 
must live in it We shall find that it abounds with fool% 
who are too dull to be employed, and knaves who are too 
fharp. But the compound character is most common, 
and is that with which we shall have the most to do. As 
he that knows how to put proper words in proper places, 
evinces the truest knowledge of books, so he that knows 
how to put fit persons in fit stations, evinces the truest 
knowledge of men. It was observed of Elizabeth, that 
she was weak herself, but chose wise counsellors ; to which 
it was replied, that to chase wise counsellors, was, in a 
prince, the highest wisdom. 



LVIII. 

IF all seconds were as averse to duels as thdr princi- 
pals, very little blood would be shed in that way. 



LIX. 

IF we cannot exhibit a better life than an athebt, we 
must be very bad calculators, and if we cannot exhiUt a 
better doctrine, we must be still worse reasoners. Shall ve 
then burn a man, becatise he chooses to say in his heart there 
is no God ? To say it in his head^ is incompatible perhaps 
with a sound state of the cerebellum. But if all who wiriied 
there were no God, believed it too, we should have many 
ath^ts. He that has lived without a God, would be veiy 
happy to die without one ; and he that by his conduct has 
taken the word not out of the commandments^ would most 
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wiOingly inaert it iato the creed. Thou ehaU kill, and thou 
shaH oommit adultery, would be very ooQveniently sup- 
ported, by, *' I do no< believe in God.^ But are we to burn 
a man for so absurd a doctrine ? Yes, says the zealot, for 
fear of his making proselytes. That he will attempt to 
make proselytes I admit, even to a system so fatherless, 
so forlorn, and so gloomy ; and he will attempt it, on the 
same principle which causes little children to cry at night 
for a bedfellow, he is afraid (^bei$ig left alone in the dark t 
But to grant that he will be successful in his attempt to 
convert others, would be to grant that he has some reason 
on bis side ; and we have yet to learn that reason can be 
consumed by fire, or overwhelmed by force. We will bum 
him then for the sake of example. But his example, like 
his doctrine, is so absurd, that, let him alone, and none will 
follow it But by burning him, j/ou yourselves have set a 
most horrid example ; which the innumerable champions of 
bigotry and of fanaticism have fcdlowed, and will follow 
whenever and wherever they have power to do so. By 
burning an atheist, you have lent importance to that which 
was absurd, interest to that which was forbidding, light to 
that which was the essence of darkness. For atheism is a 
system which can communicate neither warmth nor illu- 
mination, except from those faggots which your mistaken 
zeal has lighted up for its destruction. 



LX. 
THERE are some who afiect a want of affectation, 
and flatter themselves that they are above flattery ; they are 
proud of being thought extremely humble, and would go 
round the world to punish those who thought them capable 
of revenge ; they are so satisfied of the suavity of their 
own temper, that they would quarrel with their dearest be* 
nefactor only for doubting it. And yet so very blind are 
aU dieir accjuaintance, to these their numerous qualifiow 
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tioafl and merits, that the poasissaocs of them brouMy 
(discover, when it is too late, that they have liyed in die 
wodi without a Aiogle friend, and are dbout to leave it, witli- 
out a sin^ DXHirner. 



LXL 
THEY that are in power should be extremely 
cautious to commit the execution of their plans, not only 
to those who are abk, but to those who are wiUiftig ; as 
servants and instruments it is their duty to do thor best, 
but their employers are never so sure of them, as when 
their duty b also their pleasure. To commit the executbn 
of a purpose, toone who disapproves of the phm of it, is to 
employ but one ihird of the man ; his heart and his head are 
agunst you, you have commanded only his hands. 



LXII. 

IT is far moie. safe to lower any pretensions that a 
woman may aspire to, on the ioore of her virtue, than those 
dearer ones which she may fi3Ster on the side of her vani^. 
TeU her that she k not in the exact road to gain the ap- 
prolmtion of angels, and she may not only hear you with 
patience, but may even follow yoor advice ; but should you 
venture to bint to her, that riie is equally unsuccessful in all 
her methods to pm the approbation of men^ and riie will 
pursue not the advice, but the adviser, certainly with soom, 
probaUy with vengeance. 



LXIII. 
THERE is a certain constitution of mind, which, 
of all others, is the most likely to make our fortunes, if 
combined with talent, or to mar them, without it ; — toit the 
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envrs of such minds are few, but fatal. I allude U> those 
characters, who have a kind of mathematical decirion 
about them, which dictates that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between any two points, and that small bodies 
with velocity, have a greater momentum than large masses 
without iU Thus they would rather use a cannon bail^ 
than a bettering ram. With such minds to resolve and to 
act is instantaneous; they seem to precede the march of 
time ; to foresee events, in the chrysalis of their causes ; 
and to seise that moment for execution, which others waste 
in deliberation. Cromwell * had much of this dednon in 
the camp^ but in the church,- hjrpocrisy asserted her domi- 
nion, and sometimes neutralized his moral courage, never 
his physical; for he always fought, with more sincerity 
than he prayed. Cardinal de Retx carried this energy and 
promptitude into every department of his career : the 
church, the camp, the oouncnl, and the court; but^ like 
Charles the Xllth, he lu|d always more sail than ballast, 
and after the most hair-breadth escapes, was shipwrecked 
at last. Napoleon had more of this promptitude of deci* 
sion, than any other character, ancient or modem. Even 
bis ablest generals were often overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment at the result of his mmultaneities. Eleber designated 
him, as a diief, who had two faults, that of advancing, 
without considering how he shouU retreat ;-— and of 
seizing, without considering how he should retain^ It 
was absolutely neoessaiy for such a man to '' wear 
his htart in his head^ for he invariably sacrificed 
blood to time, and means to the end. If the wrong path 
happened to be the «Aoftef, that made it iherighi; andhe 

* Cromwell is thus described by his confidential physidan George 
Bate : '* A perfect master of all the arts of simulation, and of disdmula* 
tion \ who, turning up the whites of his eyes, and seeking the Loid with 
pious gestures, will weep and pray, and cant most devoutly, till an op. 
portunity offers of dealing his dupe a knod^-down blow under the short 
ribs." 
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Anticipated an aequiUal^ by securing a conquest. He in- 
vaded France with axty men, and for a time succeeded ; 
but this desperate measure would not have been necessary, 
if the same promptitude of action which caused this latter 
attempt to succeed, had not most miserably failed on a 
former one. He had said, *<Let war feed war;** it did 
so, and Russia spread her table-doth of snow, to receive 
the fragments of the feast. But all this energy, and all this 
talent, were clouded by a total want of principle ; he knew 
that he had none himself, and here he was always right ; 
but he concluded that all others had none, and here he was 
often wrong. On a more confined stage, and in a smaller 
sphere, few have combined more talent widi more dednon, 
than Lord Thurlow. Nature seems to have given him a 
head of chrystal, and nerves of brass. I shall quote his 
reply to a deputation from the dissenters^ as highly charac- 
teristic of the man. They had waited on him by appoint- 
ment, to request that he would give them his vote for the 
repeal of the test act They were shewn into the library, 
where a plentiful collation had be^i prepared. They 
thought themselves sure of success, but they reckoned with- 
out their horif who at length made his appearance. He 
listened to a long harangue with much patience ; when it 
was finished, be rose up, and addressed them, ** Grentlemen, 
you have called on me to request my vote for the repeal of 
the test act Gentlemen, I shall not vote for the repeal of 
the test act I care not whether your religion has the 
ascendancy, or mine, or any, or none; but this I know, 
that when ^Du were uppermost, you kept us down, and now 
that we are uppermost^ with God^s help, we will keep you 
down." 



LXIV. 
IN pulpt eloquence, the grand difficulty lies here ; 
to give the subject all the dignity it so fully deserves, with- 
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nut attadnng any importance to ouraelYes. The Christian 
taewe n ger camioC think too h^hly of his prince, nor too 
humbly d£ himself. This is that secret art which captivates 
and improves an audience, and which all who see, will fancy 
they could imitate, while most who try, will faiL 

** Speret identj sudd mtUtumyfrustraque lahorei, 

** Jusus idem.'*' 



LXV. 

THE most disinterested of all gifts, are those which 
kings bestow on undeserving favourites ; first, because they 
are purely at the expense of the donor's character ; and 
secondly, because they are sure to be repaid with ingrati- 
tude. In fact, honours and titles so conferred, or rather 
so misplaced, dishonour the giver, without exalting the 
receiver ; they ai*e a splendid sign, to a wretched inn ; 
an illuminated frontispiece, to a contempdble missal; a 
lofty arch, overshadowing a gutter. Court minions lifted 
up from obscurity by th^r vices, and splendid, only be- 
cause they reflect the rays of royal munificence, may be 
compared to those fogs, which the sun raises up ttom a 
swamp, merely to obscure the beams, which were the cause 
of their elevadon. 



LXVI. 

SOME men who know that they are great, are so 
very haughty withal and insufferable, that their acquaint* 
ance discover their greatness, only by the tax of himiility^ 
which they are obliged to pay, as the price of their friend* 
ship. Such characters are as tiresome and disgiisting in 
the journey of life, as rugged roads are to the weary traveller, 
which he discovers to be turnpikes, onfy bjf the toll 
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LXVIL 

A CERTAIN degree of labour and exertion, seems 
to have been allotted us by Providence, as the condition of 
humanity. ** In the sweai of (hy brow shatt thou eat thy 
bready'* this is a curse which has proved a blessing in dis- 
guise. And those favoured few, who, by their rank or 
tfieir riches, are exempted from all exertion, have no rea- 
son to be thankful for the privilege. It was the observa- 
tion of this necessity, that led the ancients to say, that the 
gods soM us every thing, but gave us nothing. Water, 
however, whidi is one of the great necessaries of life, may 
in general be gratuitously procured ; but it has been well 
observed, that if bread, the other great necessary of human 
fife, could be procured on terms equally cheap and easy, 
there would be much more reason to fear, that men would 
become brutes, for the want of something to do, rather 
than philosophers, from the possession of leisure. And the 
facts seem to bear out the theory. In all countries, where 
nature does the most, man does the least ; and where she 
does but fittle, there we shall find the utmost acme of hu- 
man exertion. Thus, Spain produces the worst farmers; 
and Scotland the best gardeners ; the former are the spoilt 
children of indulgence, the latter, the hardy offspring of 
endeavour. The copper, coal, and iron, of England, in as 
much as they cost much labour to dig, and iusure a still 
farther accumulation of it, when dug) have turned out to be 
richer mines to us, than those of Potosi and Peru. The 
possessors of the latter have been impoverished by their 
treasures, while we have been constantly enriched by our ex- 
ertion. Our merchants, without being aware of it, have 
been the sole possessors of the philosopher's stone, for they 
have anticipated most of the wealth of Mexico, before it 
arrived in Europe, by transmlitiiig their iron and their 
copper mtogold. 
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Lxvin. 

THE road to glory, would cease to be arduous, if 
it were trite and trodden ; and great minds must be ready 
not only to take opportunities, but to make them. Alex- 
ander dragged the Pythian priestess to the temple, on 4 
forbidden day — She exclaimed, ^^Myson^ thou art invincihU^ 
which was oracle enough for him. On a second occanon, 
he cut the Gordian knot which others had in vun attempts 
ed to untie. Those who start for human glory like the 
mettled hounds of Actseon, must pursue the game not only 
where there is a path, but where th^re is none. They 
must be able to simulate and dissimulate, to lei^ and to 
creep ; to conquer the earth like Caesar, or to fall down 
and kiss it like Brutus ; to throw thdr sword Uke Brennus 
mto the trembling scale; or, like Nelson, to snatch the 
laurels from the doubtful hand of victory, while she is hesi- 
tating where to bestow them. That policy that can strike 
only while the iron is hot, will be overcome by that per- 
severance, which, like Cromwell's, can make the iron hot hy 
striking; and he that can only rule the storm, must yield to 
him who can both raii^ and rukit 



LXIX. 
SOME firauds succeed from the apparent candour, 
the open confidence, and the full blaze of ingenuousness 
that is thrown around them. The slightest mystery would 
excite suspidon, and ruin alL— Such stratagems may be 
compared to the stars, they are discoverable by darkness^ 
and hidden only by Ughi. 



LXX. 
SOME one, in casting up his accounts, put down a 
very large sum per annum for his idleness. But there is 
anotha: account more axgfid than that of our expences, in 
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which many will find that their idleness has mainly oontri« 
buted to the balance against th^sL From its rery inaction^ 
idleness ultimately becomes the most active cause of evil; 
as a palsy is more to be dreaded than a fever. The Turks 
have a proverb, which says, that The devil tempU all other 
men, but thai idle men tempt the devil; And Prince 
Eugene informed a confidential friend, that, m the course 
of his life, he had been exposed to many Potiphare, to all 
of whom he had proved a Joseph, merely because he had so 
many other things to attend to. 



LXXI. 
THERE is no quality of the mind, nor o£ the body, 
that so instantaneously and irresbtibly captivates, as wit. 
An elegant writer has observed, that wit may do very well 
for a mistress, but that he should prefer reason for a wife^ 
He that deserts the ktter, and gives himself up entirely to the 
guidance of the former, will certwily fall into many jntfalls 
and quagmires, like him, who walks by flashes of light* 
ning, rather than by the steady beams of the sun. The 
conquest, therefore, of wit over the mind, is not like that of 
the Romans over the body ; a conquest regulated by policy, 
and perpetuated by prudence ; a conquest that conciliated 
all that it subdued, and improved all that it conciliated 
The triumphs of wit should rather be compared to the in- 
roads of the Parthinns, splendid, but tranrient; a victory 
succeeding by surprise, and indebted more to the sharpness 
of the arrow, than the strength of the arm, and to the 
rapidity of an evolution, rather than to the solidity of a 
phalanx. Wit, however, is one of the few things which has 
been rewarded more often than it has been defined. A cer* 
tain bishop said to his chaplain : What is wit ? The chap- 
Iain replied, the rectory of B«««« is vacant, ^ve it to me, 
and that will be wit Prove it, said his Lordship, and you 
shall have it : It would be a good thing well applied, rgmned 
the chaplain. The dinner daily prepared for the Royal 
Chaplains at St James\ was reprieved, Jbr a time, from 

£ 
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suspension, by an effort of wit King Charles bad appcnnted 
a day for dining with his chaplains ; and it was understood 
that this step was adopted as the least unpalatable mode of 
putting an end to the dinner. It was Dr. South^s turn to 
say the grace : and whenever the king honoured his chaplains 
with his presence, Uie prescribed formula ran thus : ^^ Grod 
save the king, and bless the dinner.^ Our witty divine took 
the liberty of transposing the words, by saying, ^< God bless 
the king, and save the dinner.^ ^^ And U shall be savedi^ 
said the monarch. 



LXXII. 

IT is not so difficult to fill a comedy with good re- 
partee, as might be at first imagined, if we consider how 
completely botli parties are in the power of the author. The 
Uaze of wit in the School for Scandal astonishes us less 
when we remember that the writer had it in his power to 
frame both the question and the answer ; the reply and the 
rej<nnder; the time and the place. He must be a poor 
profident, who cannot keep up the game, when both the 
ball, the wall, and the racket, are at his sole command. 



LXXIII. 

THE clashing interests of society, and the double, 
yet equal and contrary demands arising out of them, where 
duty and justice are constantly opposed to gratitude and 
indinationy these things must make die profession of a states- 
man, an office neither easy nor enviable. It often happens 
that such men have only a choice of evils, and that, in adopts 
ing ather, the discontent will be certain, the benefit precarious. 
It is seldom that statesmen have the option of chuang be- 
tween a good and an evil ; and still more seldom, that they 
can boast of that fortunate situation, where, like the great 
Duke of Marlborough, they are permitted to chuse between 
two things that are good. His Grace was heritating whether 
he should take a prescription recommended by the duchess; 
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•* I will be hanged,^ said site, " if it does not cure you.** 
Dr. Garth, who was present, instantly exclaimed, ^^ Take it, 
dien. Your Ghnaoe^ by all manner of means, ii is sure to do 
goodj one way or the other.** 



LXXIV 
HURRY and Cunning are the two apprentices of 
Dispatch and of Skill; but neither of them ever learn their 
masters^ trade. 



LXXV. 

SUCCESS seems to be that which forms the dis- 
tinction between confidence and conceit Nelson, when 
young, was piqued at not being noticed, in a certain para- 
graph of the newq>apers, which detailed an action, wherein 
he had assisted ; ** But never mind,^ siud he, ^ I will one 
day have a Gazette of my pwn."^ 



LXXVI. 
THE excesses of our youth, are drafts upon our old 
age^ payable with interest, about thirty years after date. 



LXXVIL 

NONE are so seldom found alone, and are so soon 
dred of their own company, as those coxcombs who are on 
the best terms with themselves. 



LXXVIII. 
SOME historians, like Taatus, Burnet, and the Abb£ 
Baynal, are never satisfied, without adding to their detul of 
events, the secret springs and causes that have produced 
them. But, both heroes and statesmen, amid the din of 
arms, and the hurry of business, are often necesatated to 
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invert the natural order of things ; to fight before they de-^ 
liberate, and to decide before they consult A itatesman 
may regulate himself by events ; but it is seldom that he 
can cause events to regulate themselves by him. It often 
happens too, both in courts and in cabinets, that there are two 
things going on together, a main-plot, and an under-^plot ; and 
he that understands only one of them, will, in all probability 
be the dupe of both. A mistress may rule a monarch, but 
some obscure favourite may rule the mistress. Doctor 
Busby was asked how he contrived to keep all his prefer* 
ments, and the head mastership of Westminster School, 
through the successive, but turbulent, reigns of Charles the 
First, Oliver Cromwell, Charles the Second, and James ; be 
replied, <* The fathers govern the nation ; the mothers 
govern the fathers ; but the boys govern the mothers, and 
/govern the boytJ* 



LXXIX. 
FORTUNE has been considered the guardian di. 
vinity of fook ; and, on this score, she has been accused of 
blindness ; but it should rather be adduced as a proof of 
her sagaci^, when she helps those who certainly cannot 
help themselves* 



LXXX. 

LITERARY prizes, and academical honours, are 
laudable objects of any young man^s ambition ; they are 
the proofs of present merit, and the pledges of future utility. 
But, when hopes excited within the cloister, are not realized 
beyond it; when academical rewards produce not public 
advantage, the general voice will not squander away upon 
the blossom, that praise and gratitude, which it reserves 
only for the fruit. Let those, therefore, who have been suc- 
cessful in th^r academic career, be careful to maintain their 
speedf ** servetur ad imum^ otherwise these petty kings, 
within the walls of their colleges, iriU find themselves de* 
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throned mcmardis when they mix with the world ; a worid 
through which, like Theodora* they will be doomed to 
wander^ out of humour with themselves, and useless to 
society; exasperated with all who do not recognise thdr 
former royalty* and commiserate dieir present degradation. 
The Senior Wrangler, of a certain year, {nping hot from 
the Senate House at Cambridge, went to the pli^ at Drury- 
I^ane ; it so happened, that a certain great personage entered 
at the same moment, on the other side of the house, but ufu 
observed by the mathematician. The whole house testified 
their respect, by a general riang and clapping of hands. Our 
astonished academic instantly exclaimed, to the no small 
amusement of his Lofidon friends, ** Well, veil, this is 
more than I expected ; how is it possible that these good 
people should so soon have discovered thai I am the Senior 
Wrangkrli'^ 



LXXXI. 

MEN spend th^ lives in anticipations, in deter- 
mining to be vasUy happy at some period or other, when 
they have time. But the present time has one advantage 
over every other — it is our own. Past opportunities are 
gone, future are not come. We may lay in a stock of plea- 
sures, as we would lay in a stock of wine ; but if we defer 
the tasting of them too long, we shall find that both are 
soured by age. Let our happiness, therefore, be a mo- 
dest mansion, which we can inhabit, while we have our 
health and vigour to enjoy it; not a fabric, so vast and ex- 
pensive, that it has cost us the best part of our lives to build 
it, and which we can expect to occupy only when we have 
less occaaon for an habitation than a tomb. It has been well 
observed, that we should treat futurity as an aged friend, 
fiom whom we expect a rich l^acy. Let us do nothing to 
forfeit his esteem, and treat him with respect, not with servi- 
*lity. But let us not be too prodigal when we are youn^ 
nor too parsimonious when we are old, otherwise we shall 
fall into the common error of those, who^ when they had 

* King of Corsica. 
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the poirer to ei 
when they had 
powar to eiyoy. 



the power to enjoy, had not the prudence to acquire; and 
when they had die prudence to acquire, had no longer the 



LXXXII. 

THERE are some who write, talk and think so 
much about vice and virtue, that they have no time to prac- 
tise ather the one or the other*. They die with less An 
to answer for than some others, because they hare been too 
busy in disputing about the origin of it, to commit it; and 
with little or no religion of their own, from thdr constant 
though unavttling assiduities to settle that of other men. 
Charles the Fourth, after his abdication, amused himself in 
his retirement at St Juste, by attempting to make a number 
of watches go exactly together. Being constantly foiled in 
this attempt, he exclaimed, ** What a fool have I been, to 
neglect my own concerns, and to waste my whole Kfe in a 
vain attempt to make all men think alike, on matters of re^ 
ligion, when I cannot even make a few watches keep time 
together; 

*^ His vcUem potius nugis Ma iita dedmet 

" Tempora soevitias.^ 



LXXXIII. 
ADROIT observers will find, that some who affect 
to dislike flattery, may yet be flattered indirectly, by a well 
seasoned abuse and ridicule of thrir rivals. Diogenes pro- 
fessed to be no flatterer ; but his cynic nailery was, in other 
words, flattery ; it fed the ruling pasuon of the Athenian 
mob, who were more pleased to hear thdr superiors abused, 
than themselves commended. 

* The graat Howard, on the contrary, was so fully engaged in 
works of active benevolence, that, unlike Baxter, whose knees were 
calcined by prayer, he left himself but little time to pray. Thousandi 
were praying for liim I 
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LXXXIV 
A COOL blooded and crafty politician, when he 
would be thoroughly revenged on his eneiny, makes the in- 
juries which have been infficted, not on himself^ but on oiherSy 
the pretext of his attack. He thus engages the world as a 
partizan in his quarrel, and dignifies his private hate, by 
giving it the air of disinterested resentment When Augus- 
tus wished to put in force the Lex kesce majestatisy for sup- 
presring libds and lampoons, he took oare to ilo it, says 
Aurelius, not in his own name, but in the name of the ma^ 
jesty of the Roman people. << Nam suo nomine compescere 
erai invidhsum, eub alixno /octfe, et utile. Ergo specie 
legis traciabai quaei maj/estae populi Romani infhmaretury 



LXXXV. 
PETTIFOGGERS in law, and empyrics in medi- 
cine, whether their patients lose or save their properly, or 
their lives, lake care to be, in either case, equally remune- 
rated ; they profit by both horns of the dilemma, and press 
defeat no less than success, into their service. They hold 
fix)m time immemorial, the Jke'eimple of a vast estate, sub- 
ject to no alienation, diminution, revolution^ nor tax ; the 
fdOy and ignorance of tnankind Over this extensive do- 
main, they have long had, by undisputed usance, the sole 
management and control, in as much as the real owners 
most strenuously and sturdily disclaim all right, title, and 
{Nxyprietorship therein. 

LXXXVI. 

SOME Sdolists have discovered & short path to ce- 
lebrity. Having heard that it is a vastly ally thing to be- 
lieve every thing, they take it for granted, that it must be a 
vastly wise thing, to believe noilUng. They therefore set up 

• See a note in Hypocrifiy for a curious anecdote of Kien Long, 
Emperor of China, and his physicians, related to me as authentic by my 
uncle, the late Sir George Staunton. 
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for free tbinkers ; but ih&r only stock in trade is, that they 
are free from diinking. It is not safe to contemn them, nor 
Teiy easy to convince them ; since no persons make so hurge a 
demand upon the reason of others, as those who have none 
of thdr own ; as a highwayman will take greater Uberties 
with our purse, than our banker. 



LXXXVII. 
THE pope conducts himself towards our heavenly 
master, as a knavish steward does to an earthly one. He 
says to the tenants, you may continue to neglect my mas- 
ter's interests as much as you please, but keep on good 
terms with me, and I will take care that you shall be on 
good terms with my master *. 

LXXXVIII. 
WHEN the great Frederic, the enlightened philoso- 
pher of Sans Souci, heard of the petitions and remcmstrances 
sent to the throne from our towns and counties, he was heard 
to exclaim, ^* Jhy why am not / tfieir king? with an hundred 
ihousandofmy troops round the throne, and a score or two of 
executioners in my train, I should soon make those proud 
islanders as duHful as ihey are brave, and myself the Jirst 
monarch of the universeJ* But it would have been only by 
and with a parliament that he could have raised any sup- 
plies; and Charles the First might have taught him the 
danger of attempting to reign without one. Either his hun- 
dred thousand men would have mutinied for want of pay, 
or, if he had attempted" to support them by unconstitutional 
measures, his executioners might eventually have been called 
upon to perform a tragedy in which this adventurous 
monarch himself might have been under the awkward ne» 
ccssity of performing the principal part 

^ In the book of Religious Rates, registered in the court of France, 
in the year 1699, are the following items : Absolution for apattacy, 80 
Ihrres ; for bigamy, 10,060 ; ditto for homicide, 95 ; dispensation for a 
great kr^guhrity, 50 fivres ; dispensation firom vows of chastity, 16. 
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LXXXTX, 
THERE are a vast number of easy, pliable, good- 
natured human expletives in the world, who are just what 
that world chuses to make them ; thiej glitter without pride, 
and are affable without humility ; Uiej sin without enjoy- 
ment, and pray without devotkm ; they are charitable, not 
to benefit the poor, but to court the rich; profligate without 
passion, they are debauchees to please others, and to punish 
themselves. Thus, a youth without fire, is followed by an 
old age without ^cporience^ and they continue to float down 
the tide of time, as drcumstances or chance may dictate, 
divided between Grod and the world, and serving both, but 
rewarded by neither. 

XC. 
IN the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid 
poverty and revolting privations of a cottage, it has often 
been my lot to witness scenes of magnanimity and self-de- 
nial, as much beyond the beUef, as the practice of the great ; 
an heroism borrowing no support, either from the gaze of 
the many, or the admiration of the few, yet, flourishing 
amidst ruins, and on the confines of the grave ; a spectacle as 
stupendous in the moral world, as the falls of the Missouri, 
in the natural ; and, like that mighty cataract, doomed to 
display its grandeur, only where there are no eyes to iqspre- 
ciate its magnificence. 

XCI. 
LADY Mary Wortley Montague observed, that in 
the whole course of her long and extenuve travels, she had 
found but two sorts of people, men and women. This ample 
remarii was founded cm no small knowledge of human 
nature ; but, we might add, that even this distinction, nar« 
row as it is, is now gradually disappearing; for some of our 
beaus are imitating the women, in every thing that is little, 
and some of our women are imitating the men, in every 
tlung that b great. Miss Edgeworth and Madame de Stael, 
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have proved that there b no sex in style ; and Madame La 
Roche Jacqueline and the Duchess d^At^oulemc^ have proved 
that thore is alto no sex m courage. Barhaious or refined, 
in rags, or in ruffles, at St Gileses or St. James\ covered 
with the sidns of quadrupeds, or the costly entrails of an 
insect, we are in essentials the same. We pursue the same 
goods, and fiy the same evils; we loathe and love, and hope 
and fear« firom causes that differ little in themselves, but 
only in their drcumstancea and modifications. Hence, it 
happens that the irony of Lucaan, the discriminations of 
Theophrastus, the strength of Juvenal, and the wit of Horace^ 
are £dt and relished aUke by those who have inhaled the 
clear air of the Parthenon, the skies of Italy, or the fogs of 
London ; and have been alike admired on the banks of the 
MelissuB, the Tiber, or the Thames. A Scotch highiander 
was taken priscmer by a tribe of Indians, his life was about 
to be sacrificed, when the chief adopted him as his son. 
They carried him into the interior ; he learnt their language, 
assumed their habits, and became skilful in the use of their 
arms. After a season , the same tribe began their route to 
jmn the French army, at that time opposed to the English. 
It was necessary to pass near to the English lines during 
the night Very early in the morning, and it was spring, 
the old chief roused tlie young highiander from his repose; 
he took him to an eminence, and pointed out to him the 
tents of his countryihen. The old man appeared to be 
dreadfully agitated, and there was a keen restlessness 
in his eye. After a pause ; " I lost," said he, « my only 
son in the battle with your nation ; are you the only son of 
your father? and do you think that your father is yet 
alive ?^ The young man replied, <^ I am the only son of my 
father, and I hope that my fatlier is yet alive." They stood 
close to a beautiful magnolio in full blossom. The prospect 
was grand and enchanting, and all its charms were crowned 
by tlie sun, which ha^ fully emerged from the horizon. The 
dd diief looking stedfastly at his c(»npanion, exclaimed) 
«• Let thy heart rejoice at the beauty of the scene \ tomeU 
is as the desert ; but you are free; return to your countrymen, 
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reviflit your iaAer, that he may agun rejoioe, whea he sees 
the Sim rise in the marwkgy md the trees bbssam in the 
qxringP 

XCII. 

FALSE reasoners are often best confuted by giving 
tiiem the full swing of thar own absurdities. Some argu* 
ments may be compared to wheels, where half a turn will 
put every thing upnde down that is attached to their peri* 
pheries ; but if we complete the drde, all things wiQ be just 
where we found them. Hence^ it is common to say, that 
arguments that prove too much, prove nothing. I once 
heard a gentleman affirm, that aU mankind were governed 
by a strong and overruling influence, which determined all 
their actions, and over which they had no control ; and die 
inference deducible from such a position was, that there was 
no distinction between virtue or vice. Now, let us pve 
this mode of reasoning full play. A murderer is brought 
before a judge, and sets up this strong and overruling pro- 
pensity in justification of his crime. Now, the judge, even 
if he admitted the plea, must^ on the criminal's own showing, 
condemn him to death. He would thus address the pri- 
soner ; you had a strong propensity to commit a murder, 
and this, you say, must do away the guilt c£ your crime ; 
but / have a strong propenrity to hang you for it, and this, 
/say, must alto do away the guilt cf your punishment. 



XCIII. 

MEN of great and shining qualities do not always 
succeed in life ; but the fault lies more often in themselves 
than in others. Doctor Johnson was pronounced to be an 
improdudble man, by a courtier ; and Dr. Watson* was 
termed an impracticable man, by a king. A ship may be 
well equipped, both as to sails, and as to guns, but if she 
be destitute both of ballast and of rudder, she can neither 
fight with efiiect, nor fly with adroitness; and she must 

* Late Bishop of Landafll 
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Strike to a resael leas strongy but more manageaUe : and so 
it is with men ; they may have the ffRs both of talent and 
of wit, but unless they have also prudence and judgment to 
dictate the when, the where^ and the how, those ^fls are 
to be exerted, the possessors of ihem will be doomed to con- 
quer only where nothing is to be gained, but to be defeated, 
where every thing is to be lost ; they will be outdone by men 
of less brilliant, but more convertible qualifications, and 
whose strength, in one point, b not counterbalanced by any 
disproportion in- another. Disappointed men, who thbk 
tlu^ they have talents, and who bint that th^ talents have 
not been properly rewarded, usually finish their career by 
writing their own history'; but in detailing their mis^ 
JofiuneSf they only let us into the secret of their mistakes ; 
and, in accusing their patrons of blindness, make it appear 
that they ought rather to have accused them of sagacity ; 
since it would seem that they saw too much^ rather than too 
little ; namely, that second rate performances were too often 
made the foundation for first-rate pretensions. Disappointed 
men, in attempting to make us weep at the injustice of one 
patron^ or the ingratitude of another, only make us smile at 
their own denial of a self-importance which they have^ and 
at their assumption of a philosophic indifference which they 
have not. 



XCIV. 
LOVE may exist without jealousy, although this 
is rare ; but jealousy may exist without love, and this is 
common ; for jealou&y can feed on that which is bitter, no 
less than on that which is sweet, and is sustaiued by pride^ 
as often as by affection. 



XCV. 

THERE are three modes of bearing the ills of life ; 

by indifference, whidi is the most common ; by philosophy, 

which is the most ostentatious ; and by religion, which is the 

most effectual It has been acutely said, that ^philoscphy 
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reaJBly triumphs over past or future evilSj but that present 
evils triumph over philosophy T Philosophy is a goddess, 
whose head indeed is in heaven, but whose feet are upon 
earth ; she attempts more than she accomplishes, and pro- 
mises more than she performs ; she can teach us to hear of 
the calamities of others with magnanimity ; but it is reli^on 
only that can teach us to bear our own with resignation. 



XCVI. 
THERE are some frauds so well conducted, that it 
would be stupidity rao^ to be deceived by them. A wise man, 
therefore, may be duped as well as a fool ; but the fool 
publishes the triumph of hb decaver; the wise man is si- 
lent, and denies that triumjA to an enemy which he would 
hardly concede to a friend ; a triumph that proclaims his 
own defeat. 



XCVII. 
THE true motives of our actions, like the real pipes 
of an organ, are usually concealed. But the gilded and 
the hollow pretext is pompously placed in the front for show. 



XCVIII. 

AN act, by which we make one friend, and one ( 
my, b a loung game ; because revenge is a much stronger 
prindple than gratitude. 



XCIX. 
0X7R minds are as different as our faces ; we are all 
travelling to one destination — ^hapfnuess ; but none are going 
by the same road. 



C. 

A KING of England has an interest in preserving 
the freedom of the press, because it b his interest to know 
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the true state of the nation, which the oourders would fain 
conceal, but of which a free press alone can inform him. 



CI. 
BIGOTRY minrderg religion, to frighten fools with 
her ghost. 



CII. 
THE wisest man may be wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday, and to-morrow than he is to-day. Total freedom 
from change would imply total freedom from error ; but this 
is the prerogative of Omnisdence Jone. The world, how- 
ever, are very censorious, and will hardly ^ve a man credit 
for simplidty and singleness of heart, who is not only in the 
habit of changing his opinions, but also of bettering his for- 
tunes by every change. Butler, in his best manner, has ri- 
diculed this tergiversation, by asking : 

** What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 
About two hundred pounds a-year. 
And what was proved quite plain before. 
Prove false again ? two hundred more." 

When, indeed, we dismiss our old opinions, and embrace 
new ones, at the ejepence of worldly profit and advantage, 
there may be some who will doubt of our discernment, but 
there will be none who will impeach our sincerity. He that 
adopts new opinions at the expence of every worldly ccnnfort, 
gives proof of an integrity, differing, only in degree, from 
that of him who clings to old cmes at the hazard of every 
danger. This latter effort of integrity has been described 
by Butler, also, in a manner which proves that sublimity 
and wit are not invariably disconnected : 

For loyalty is still the same^ 
Whether it win or lose the game, 
Thie as the dial to the Sun, 
Although it be not ahhied upon. 

Therefore, when men of admitted talent, and of high con- 
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sideration, come over to tnith, it is always better, both for 
their own and future times, that they shcnild come over unto 
her, far heTH}f alone ; that they should embrace h^ as a 
naked and unportioned virgin, an ^< IndoMa Virgo^ most 
adorned when deprived of all extrinnc adornment, and most 
beautiful, when she has nothing but herself to bestow. But, 
in the dvil, no less than in the eccleuastical horiaon, there 
will ever be some wandering stars, whose phases we may 
predict, and whose aspects we may calculate, because we 
know the two forces that regulate their motions ; they are 
the love of profit and the love of praise ; but, as these two 
powers happen to be equal and contrary, the career of all 
bodies, under their joint influence, must be that of a dia- 
gonal between the twa A certain non-conformist having 
accepted of a rich benefice, wished to justify himself to his 
fViend ; he invited him to dinner on a certain day, and add- 
ed, that he would then shew him ei^t satisfactory reasons 
for his tergiversation. His friend came, and on his refusing 
to sit down until he had producediiis eight reasons, our host 
pcnnted to the dinner-table, which was garnished by a wife 
and seven children. Another, on a similar occaaon, at- 
tempted to exculpate himself, by sajring, <^ xoe must Uve.'^ 
Dr. Johnson would have replied, ^< I see no absolute neceS" 
sity fir thatr But if we admit this neoesnty, it might be 
answered by another, — that we must dho die. 



cm. 

WE hate some persons because we do not know 
them ; and we will not know them, because we hate them. 
Those friendships that succeed to sudi aversions are usually 
firm, for those qualities must be sterling that could not only 
gain our hearts, but conquer, our prejudices. But the mis- 
fortune is, that we carry these prejudices into things far 
more serious than our friendships. Thus, there are truths 
which some men despise, because they have not examined, 
and which they will not examine, because they despise. 
There is one signal instance on record, where this kind of 
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prejudice was overcome by a mirade;— but the age o( mi- 
rades is past, while that of prejudice remains. 



CIV. 
THC awkwardness and embarrassment which all 
feel on beginning to write, when they themselves are the 
theme, ought to serve as a hint to authors, that self is a sub- 
ject they ought very rarely to descant upon. It is extremely 
easy to be as egotistical as Montaigne, and as conceited as 
Rosseau ; but it is extremely di£Bcult to be as entertaining 
as the one, or as eloquent as the other. 



CV. 

MEN whose reputation stands deservedly hig^ as 
writers, have often miserably failed as speakers : their pens 
seem to have been enriched at the expense of their tongues. 
Addis(m and Gibbon attempted oratory in the senate, only 
to fail. << The good speakerSj'^ says Gibbon, ^^ JiUed me 
with despair; the bad ones trith apprehension^* And in 
more modem times, the powerful depictor of Harold, and 
the elegant biographer of Leo, both have failed in oratory ; 
the capital of the former is so great, in many things, that 
he can afford to fail in one. But, to return, many reasons 
might be offered to reconcile that contradiction which my 
subject seems to involve. In the first place, those talents 
that constitute a fine writer, are more distinct from those 
that constitute an orator, than might be at first supposed ; I 
admit that they are sometimes acddentally, but never neces- 
sarily combined. That the qualitications for writing, and 
those for eloquence, are in many points distinct, would ap- 
pear from .the converse of the proposition, for there have 
been many fine speakers who have proved themselves bad 
writers. There is good ground for believing that Mr. Pitt 
would not have shone as an author; and the attempt of 
Mr. Fox in that arenOf has added nothing to his celebrity. 
AbstnM^tion of thought, seduooD from popular tumult, occa 
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rional retireineDt to the btudy^ a diffidence in our own opinione, 
a deference to those of other men, a sennbility that feds 
every thing, a humility that arrogates nothing, are necessary 
qualifications for a writer ; but their very opposites would 
perhaps be preferred by an orator. He that has spent 
much of his time in his study, will seldom be collected 
enough to think in a crowd, or confident enough to talk in 
one. We may also add, that mbtakes of the pen in the 
study, may be committed without publicity, and rectified 
without humiliation. But mistakes of tlie tongue, commit* 
ted in the senate, never escape with impunity. <^ Fugit tr- 
revocabUe verbum.'^ Eloquence, to produce her full efiect, 
should start from the head of the orator, as Pallas from 
the brain of Jove, completely armed and equipped. Difii- 
dence, therefore, which is so able a Mentor to the writer^ 
would prove a dangerous counsellor for the orator. As 
writers, the most timid may boggle twenty times in a day 
with thdr pen ; and it is their own fault if it be known even 
to ihm valet ; but, as orators, if they chance to boggle once 
with their tongue, the detection is as public as the delin- 
quency ; the punishment is irremissible, and immediately 
follows the offence. It is the knowledge and the fear of 
this, that destroys their eloquence as orators, who have sen« 
aUlity and taste for writmg, but ndther coUectedness nor 
confidence for speaking; for fear not only magnifies diffi* 
culdes, but diminishes our power to overcome them, and 
thus doubly debilitates her victims. But another cause of 
thtir defidency as orators, who have shone as writers, is 
this, *^ mole ruunt suAT they know that they have a cha- 
racter to support, by their tongue, which they have pre^ 
viously gained by their pen. They rise determined to at- 
tempt more than other men, and for that very reason they 
effect less, and doubly disappoint their hearers. They misa 
of that M'hich is dear and obvious, and appropriate, in a la- 
boured search after that which is far fetched, recondite, and 
refined ; like him Uiat would fain g^ve us better bread than 
can be made of wheat Affectation is the cause of this error* 
disgust its consequence, and disgrace its punishment. 

F 
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CVI. 

SENSIBILITY would be a good portress, if she 
had hut oneliand ; with bar right she opens the door to 
pleasure, but with her left to pam. 



CVII. 

IT would be most lamentable if the good things of 
tills world were rendered either more valuable, or more last- 
ii^; for^ despicable as they already are, too many are found 
eager to purchase them, even at the price of their souls ! 



CVIII. 
HOPE is a prodigal young heir, and Experience is 
his banker ; but his drafts are seldom honoured, since there 
is often a heavy balance against him, because he draws 
largely on a small capita^ is not yet in possession, and if he 
were, would die. 



CIX. 

WE might perfai^ with truth affirm, that aU na- 
tions do, at all dmes, enjoy exactly as much liberty as ibey 
deserve, and no more. But it is evident this observation ap- 
plies only to those nations that are strong enough to main- 
tain their independence ; because a country may be over« 
whelmed by a powerful neighbour, as Greece by Turkey, 
Italy by France ; or a state may be made the victim of 
a combination of other states, as Poland, or Saxony, or 
Genoa ; and it is not meant to affirm that all of these enjoy 
as much liberty as they deserve ; for nations, as well as in- 
dftiaduals, are not exempted from some evils, for the causes 
of whidi they cannot justly accuse themselves. But, if we 
return to our first pontion, we might perhaps with truth 
affirm, that France, in the commencement of her revolution 
was too mad ; that during die reign of terror she was too 
cowardly ; and under the despotism of Napoleon, too ambi- 
tious to be worthy of so great a blesnng as liberty. She is 
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now gradually becoming more rational, and^ in the same pco* 
pcnrtion, more free. Of some of the other nations of Europe^ 
we might obsenre that Portugal and Spain are too ignorant and 
Ingoted for freedom^ << pc^nihis vuH dedpi C that Busua is 
too barbarons, and Turkey, m aUpoitUs. too debased^ and 
too brutalised, to deserre to be free ; £:» as the physically 
blind can have no li^t, so the intelleotually Uind can have 
no liberty; Grermany, in as much as she seems to merit 
freedcun the most, will probaUy first attain it ; &tt^ not by 
OisasHruMon ; for power will use the dungeon^ when deqpair 
uses the dagger. In Engkmdf we enjoy quite as mtich 
liberty as we are wcxlhy, or capeUe cf^ if we consider the 
strong and deep ramifications of that corruption that per- 
vades us. It is a corruption not restricted to the represen- 
tative, but commendug mth the constituent; and if the 
people are sold by others, it is because they have first add 
themselves. If mercy is doubly blessed, coriiiption is doubly 
cursed ; cursed be it, then, both ^< in hkn ih(U gives^ and 
him Aai takesy'" for no man falls without a stumbling block, 
nor yields without a tempter. In confirmation of what has 
been advanced above, we might also add, that all national 
"benefits, of which liberty is the greatest, form as complete 
and visible a part of God^s moral administration already be- 
gun, as those blessings that are particular and individual ; 
we might even say that the former are more promptly and 
punctually bestowed than the loiter ; because nations, in 
their naticmal capadty, can exist only on earth , and, there- 
fore, it is on earth alone that as nations they can be punished 
or rewarded; but individuals will exist in another state, 
and in that they will meet a full and final retribution. It is 
a moral obligation, therefore, on nations, to defend theu* 
freedom, and by defending, to deserve it Noble minds, 
when struggling for their liberti^ often save themselves by 
their firmness, and always inspire others by their example 
Therefore the reign of terror to which France submitted, 
has lieen more justly termed *^ Ihe reign of cawardiceT 
One knows not which most to execrate ; the nation thiat 
could submit to sufier such atrocities, or that low and blood* 
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thirsty d^nagogue that oould inflict them. France, in suc- 
cumbing to such a wretch as Robespiere, exhibited not her 
patience but her pusillanimity. I hare read of a Ejng 
of Spain, who haying inadvertently expressed some com* 
pasnon for one of the victims at an auio daji, was con- 
demned to lose one quart of his blood, which the inquiator 
general insisted should be publicly burnt by the hands ot 
the common hangman, in the great square of Madrid. Here 
i^;ain, we know not which most to desjnse, the monardi that^ 
could submit to such a sentence, or the proud priest thai 
could pronounce it ; and the most galling of all fetters, those 
rivetted by superstition, well befitted that people, that could 
tamely behold such an insult ofiered to their king. Thit 
then seems to be the upshot of what has been advanced. 
that liberty is the highest blessing that a nation can enjoy ^ 
that a must be Jirst deserved before it can be ei^oyed, ana 
ffuU it is the truest interest of the prince, no less than of 
the people, to employ all just and honest means thai it mtn^ 
be both deserved and enjoyed. But as civil liberty is the 
greatest blessing, so civil strife is the greatest curse that can 
befal a nation ; and a people should be as cautious of strain* 
ing their privilege, as a prince his prerogative ; for the true 
friend of both knows, that either, if they submit to encroach- 
ments to-day, arc only preparing for themselves the choice 
of two evils for to-morrow, — humiliation or renstance. But as 
corruption cannot thrive where none will submit to be cor- 
rupted, so also oppresaon cannot prosper, where none will 
submit to be enslaved. Rome had ceased to be tenanted by 
Romans, or Nero would not have dared to amuse himself with 
his fiddle, nor Caligula with his horse. 



ex. 

THERE are many books written by many mea 
finom which two truths only are discoverable by the readers : 
namely, tliat the writers thereof wanted two things — ^prin- 
djAe and preferment 
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CXI. 

PRIDEy like the magnet, constantly pobt^i to one 
object, self; but, unlike the magnet, it has no attractive 
pole, but at all points repels. 



CXII. 

MEN are bom with two eyes, but with one tongue, in 
order that they should see twice as much as they say ; but, 
from thdr conduct, one would suppose that they were bom 
with two tongues, and one eye, for those talk ihe most who 
have observed the least, and obtnide their remarks upon 
every thing, who have seen into nothing. 



CXIII. 
REFORM is a good replete with paradox ; it is a 
cathartic which our political quacks, like our medical, recom- 
mend to others, but will not take themselves ; it is admired 
by all who can not effect it, and abused by all who can ; it 
is thought pregnant with danger, for all time that is present, 
but would have been extremely profitable for that which is 
past, and will be highly salutary for that which is to come ; 
therefore it has been thought expedient for all administra- 
tions which have been, or that will be, but by any particular 
one which m, it is considered, like Scotch grapes, to be very 
seldom ripe, and by the time it is so, to be quite out of season. 

CXIV. 

AS in literature we shall find many things that are 
true, and some things that are new, but very few things that 
are both true and new, so also in life, we shall find many 
men that are great, and some men that are good, but very 
few men that are both great and good ; •« Hie labor, hoc 
opus est r 

CXV. 

IT is not so diflBcult a task to pUnt new truths, as to 
lool out dd errors; for there is this paradox in men, tbcj 
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run afler that which is new, but are prejudiced in favour of 
that which is old. Home Tooke obtained a double triumph 
over the Hermes o{ Mr. Harris, &r he not only extirpated 
old errors, but planted new truths in th^ place. He came 
to the " Terra IncoffnUa^ of grammar, as the settler to an 
uncultured tract He found die soil as dark with error, and 
as stubborn with prejudice, as that of the forest with trees 
and with roots ; he had to clear before he could cultivate, 
and to smooth before he could sow *. 



CXVI. 
THEORY is worth but little, unless it can explain 
its own phspnomcna, and it must effect this without contra- 
dicting itself ; therefore, the facts are sometimes assimilated 
to the theory, rather than the theory to the facts. Most 
theorists may be compared to the grand&tber of the Great 
Frederic, who was wont to amuse himself, during his fits of 
tlie gout, by painting likenesses of his grenadiers ; if the 
picture did not happen to resemble the grenadier, he settled 
the matter, by painting the grenadier to the picture. To 
change the illustration we might say, that theories may be 
admired for the ingenuity that has been displayed in buHdinff 
them ; but they are better for a lodging than an habitation, 
because the scaffolding is often stronger than the house, and 

^ This genUeman't political principles were too violent and too gloomy ; 
but all parties will give their suffrages to the brilliance of his talents, 
and his grammatical labours cannot be appreciated too highly. An 
English Dictionary from such hands would have been indeed a treasure. 
I have elsewhere observed, that we put up with Johnson's Dictionary 
for want of a better, as a mal-govemment is better than a state of 
total confusion. Dr. Johnson reversed the sneer passed upon lexico- 
graphers, for he is more often wrong in his comprehension of one wofd 
than of two put together. But when we consider that the " Divemom* 
ofPurlet/* proceeded from the same pen that beat Junius, at his own 
weapons, we then linow not which most to admire, the author^s know- 
ledge of single words, or of words put together. The critics could not 
quite forget bis politics in their appreciation of his powers, and there 
were some who would have broken his head, if they could have done ft 
without exposing his brains. 
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the prospects continually liable to be built out by some op- 
ponte speculator; neither are these structures very safe in 
ttormy weather, and are in need of constant repair, which 
ean never be accomplished without much trouble, and always 
atagreat expence of truth. Of modem theorists, Grail and 
Spurhtzdm are too ridiculous even to be laughed at; we 
admire Locke and Hartley for the profundity and ingenuity 
of their illustrations ; and Lavater for his plausibility ; but 
none of them for their solidi^. Locke, however, was an ex- 
eepticdDi to that paxadox so generally to be observed in theo- 
rists, who, like Lord Monboddo, are the most credulous 
of men with respect to what confirms their theory, but per- 
fect infidels as to any facts that oppose it. Mr. Locke, I be- 
heve, had no opinions which he would not most readily have 
exchanged for truth. A traveller shewed Lavater two por- 
tndts : the one of a highwayman, who had been broken upon 
a wheel, the other was the portnut of Kant, the philosopher ; 
he was desired to distinguish between than. Lavater took 
up the portrait of the highwayman, after attentively conn- 
dering it for some time, <• Here,'* says he, " we have the 
true philosc^her, here n penetration in the eye, and reflection 
in the forehead ; here is cause, and there iseffect ; here b 
comlnnation, there is distinction ; synthetic lips I and ana- 
lytic nose : Then turning to the portrait o£ the phibmyfher, 
be exclaims, <* The calm thinking villain is so well expressed, 
and so strongly marked in this countenance, that it needs no 
comment^ This aqecdote Kant used to tell with great ^ee. 
Dr. Darwin informs us, that the reason why the bosom of a 
beautiful woman is an object of such peculiar delight, arises 
from hence; that all our first pleasurable sensations of 
warmth, sustenance, and repose, are derived firom this inte- 
resting source. This theory had a fair run, untU some one 
happened to reply, that all who were brought up by hand, 
had derived their first plecuurabk &eiuaHons from a very 
difierent source, and yet that not one of all these had ever 
been known to evince any very rapturous or amatoiy emo- 
Iknisat the Bight c€ a woothtMpoon n 
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XVI. 

IT 18 better to be laughed at, tfaaii ruined ; better to 
have a wife, who, like ^tfartial^s Mamurra, cheapens every 
thing, and buys nothing, than to be impoverished by one 
whose vanity will purchase every thing, but whose pride will 
cheapen nothing. 



CXVII. 
HE that can charm a whole company by nnging, 
and at the age of thirty has no cause to regret the possesmm 
of so dangerous a gift, is a very extraordinary, and, I may 
add, a very fortunate man« 



CXVIII. 
THOSE characters, who, like Ventidius, spring from 
the very dregs of society, and going through every gradation 
of life, continue, like him, to rise with every diange, and 
who never quit a single step in the ladder, except it be to gain 
a higher one, these men are superior to fortune, and know 
how to enjoy her caresses without being the slaves of her 
caprice. But those with whom she can complete the circle, 
whom she can elevate from the lowest stations into the 
highest, detrude them again, and lastly leave them where she 
found them, these are the roturiers, that only serve to make 
her sport, they are her mimes, and her pantomimes, her har- 
lequins, and her buffoons. 



CXIX, 

IN answering an opponent, arrange your ideas, but 
not your words; consider in what points things thi^t re- 
semble, differ, and in what those things that differ, resemble ; 
reply to wit with gravity*,and to gravity with wit; make a 
full concession to your adversary, and give him every credit 
for those argumente you know you can answer, and slur over 
all those which you feel you cannot ; but above all, if he 

* See Uamiltoi.'h ParUmentaiy Logia 
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has the privilege of making his reply, take especial care that 
the stnmgest thing you have to urge is the last He must 
immediately get up and say something, and if he be not pre* 
viously prepared with an answer to your last argument, he 
will infallibly be boggled, for very few possess that remark- 
able talent cf Charles Fox, who could talk on cme thing, and 
at the same time think of another. 



CXXI. 
A GREAT mind may change its objects, but it 
cannot telinqmsh them ; it must have something to pursue ; 
Variety is its relaxation, and amusement its repose. 



CXXII. 
OUR very best friends have a tincture of jealousy 
even in their friendship ; and when they hear us praised by 
others, will ascribe it to rinister and interested motives if 
they can. 



CXXIII. 
THAT historian who would describe a favourite 
diaracter as faultless, raises another at the expenoe of him- 
self. Zeuxb made five virgins contribute their charms to 
his ringle pcture of Helen ; and it is as vain for the moralist 
to look for perfection in the mind, as for the painter to ex- 
pect to find it in the body. In fact, the sad realities of life 
^ve us no great cause to be proud, ^ther of our minds or of 
our bodies ; but we can conceive in both the posability of 
much greater excellence than exists. The statue of the Bel- 
videre Apc^o is quite as likely to be married, as he that 
will have no wife until he can discover a woman that equals 
the Venus of Cleomenes. 



CXXIV. 
ALWAYS suspect a man who affects great softness 
of manner, an unruffled evenness of temper, and an enun- 
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dation studied^ slow and deliberate. These things are all 
unnatural, and bespeak a d^ree of mental discipline into 
which he that has no purposes of craft or dengn to answer, 
cannot submit to drill himself. The most successful knaTes 
lure usually of this descriptiatn, as ^smooth as razors dipped in 
oil, and as sharp. They affect the innocmice of the dove, 
which they have not, in order to hide the ounning of the 
serpent, which they have. 



cxxv. 

LABOURED letters, written like those of Pope, 
yet apparently in all the ease of private confidence, but 
which die writer meant one day Xo publish, may be com* 
pared to that dishabille in which a beauty would wish you (o 
believe you have surprised her, after spending three hours 
at her toilette. 



CXXVI. 
THAT country where the clergy have the most in- 
fluence, and use it with the most moderation, is England. 



CXXVII. 
TH£ most ridiculous of all animals is a proud priest ; 
he cannot use his own tools without cuttixig his .own fiogeiB. 



CXXVIIL 
HE thai will have no bopkr but those that are scaroe^ 
evinces about as correet a taste in literature, as he would do 
in firiendship, who would have no friends but those whom all 
the rest of die world have sent to Coventry. 



CXXIX. 

TO excel others b a proof of talent ; but to know 
when to conceal that superiority, b a greater proof of pru- 
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dence. The celebrated orator Domitius Afer, when attacked 
in a set speech by Caligula, niade no reply, affecting to be 
entirely overcome by the resistless eloquence of the tyrant 
Had he replied, he would certainly have conquered, and as' 
certainly have died ; but he wisely preferred a defeat that 
saved his life to a victory that would have cost it 



cxxx, 

IT proceeds rather frcHn revenge than miJice, when 
we hear a man affirm, th^t all the world are knaves. For, 
before a man draws this oondusion of the world, the world 
has usually anticipated him, and concluded all this of him 
who makes the obsenrataon. Such men may be compared 
to Brothers the prophet^ .wfao^ on being aaked by a friend how 
he came to be clapped up into Bedlam, replied, I and the 
world happened to have a slight difference of opinion ; the 
'world said I wasmad, and I said the world was mad ; I was 
oidvoUdj and here I am. 



CXXXI. 

VILLAINS are usually the worst casuists, and rush 
into greater crimes to avoid less. Henry the ^ghth com- 
mitted murder, to avcnd the imputation of adultery ; and in 
our times, those who commit the latter crime attempt to 
wash off the stain of seducing the wife, by signifying their 
readiness to shooi the husband ! 



CXXXII. 
VERY great personages are not likely to form very 
just estimates either of others or of themselves ; their know- 
ledge of themselves is obscured by the flattery of others ; 
their knowledge of others is equally douded by circum* 
stances peculiu' to themselves. For in the presence of the 
great, die modest are sure to suffer from too much diflS« 
dence, and the confident from loo much display. Sir Robert 
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Walpok has affinned, that the greatest diflBculty he ex- 
perienced in finding out others, was the necessity which his 
high atuation imposed upon him, of conoeaUng himself. 
Great men^ however, are, in one respect, to be blamed, and, 
in another, to be {ntied. They are to be 'blamed for bestow- 
ing their rewards on the servile, while they give the inde- 
pendent ohhf their praise. They are to be pitied, in as 
much as they can only view things through the moral ob- 
fuscation of flattery, which, like the telescope, can diminish 
at one end and magnify at the other. And hence, it hap- 
pens, that this vice, though it may be rewarded finr a time, 
usually meets with its punishment in the end. For the 
sycophant begins by treating his patron as something more 
than a man, and the patron very naturally fimshes, by treat- 
ing the sycophant as something less. 



CXXXIII. 
I THINK it is Warburton who drtt#s a very just 
distinction between a man of true greatness, and a me- 
diocrist. " If,^ says he, ** you want to recommend your- 
self to the former, take care that he quits your society with 
a good opinion of you ; if your object is to please the latter, 
take care that he leaves you with a good ofnnion of himself." 



CXXXIV. 
THE most notorious swindler has not assumed so 
many names as self-love, nor is so mudi ashamed of hi§ own. 
She calls herself patriotism, when at the same time she is re- 
joidng at just as much calami^ to her native country, as 
will introduce herself into power, and expel her rivals. 
Dodmgton, who may be termed one of her darling sons^ 
confesses, in his Diary, that the source of all opposition is 
resentment, or interest, a resolution to pull down those who 
have oflTended us, without considering omsequences; a 
steady and unvarymg attention to propose every tiring that 
is qiedous, but impracticable ; to depreciate every tiring tiiat 
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18 Uameless; to exaggerate every thing that is blameable, un- 
til the people desire, and the crown consents to dismiss those 
that are in office, and to admit those that are out There are 
some patriots of the present day, who would find it as difficult 
to imitate Sheridan in his principles, as they would in his wit ; 
and his noble conduct during (he mutiny at the Nore, will 
cover a multitude of sins. There are moments when all minor 
considerations ought to yield^to the public safety, << Cavendum 
est ne quid damni capiat Respublica.'** And the opposition 
of this, or any country, might take an useful hint from 
what was observed in the Roman senate. While a question 
was under debate, every one was at freedom to advance his 
objections, but the question being once determined on, it 
became the acknowledged duty of every member to support 
the majority; ^^ Quod pluribus placuissei cunctis iuendum!^ 



cxxxv, 

PLEASURE is to women what the sun is to the 
flower ; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, and 
it improves ; if immoderately, it withers, etiolates, and de- 
stroys. But the duties of domestic life, exercised as they 
must be in retirement, and calling forth all the sensibilities 
of the female, are perhaps as necessary to the full develope* 
ment of her charms, as the shade and the shower are to the 
rose, confirming its beauty, and increaring its fragrance. 



CXXXVI. 

IF ^sumulation is ever to be pardoned, it is that 
which men have recourse to^ in order to obtain rituations, 
which may enlarge their sphere of general usefulness, and 
aflbrd the power of benefiting their country, to those who 
must have been otherwise contented only with the will.—- 
Liberty was more effectually befriended by the disdmula- 
tion of one Brutus, than by the dagger (^ the other. But 
sadi precedents are to be adopted but rarely, and mone 
rarely to be advised. For a CromweU is a much more oom- 
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mon character than a Brutus; and many men who have 
gained power by an hypocrisy as gross as that of Pope Six- 
tus, have not used it half so well. This pope, when cardinal, 
counterfeited nckness and all the infirmities of age, so well 
as to dupe die whole conclave. His name was Montalto; 
and on a division f(»r the vacant apostolic chair, he was 
elected as a stop-gap by both parties, under the idea that he 
could not possibly live out the year. The moment he was 
chosen, he threw away his crutches, and began to sing Te 
Deum with a much stronger voice than his electors had bar- 
gained for ; and instead of walking with a tottering step, 
and a gait almost bending to the earth, he began to walk, 
not only firm, but perfectly upright. On some one remark- 
ing to him on this sudden change, he observed, while I was 
looking for the keys of St Peter, it was necessary to stoop, 
but, having found them, the case is altered. It is but 
justice to add, that he made a most excellent use of his 
authority and power ; and although some may have attained 
the papal chair by less objectionable meaiis, none have filled 
it with more credit to themselves, and satisfaction to others. 



CXXXVII. 

IT has been said, that to excel them in wit, is a 
thing the men find is the most difiicult to pardon in the 
women. This feeling if it produce only emulation, is right, 
if envy, it is wrong. For a high degree of intellectual 
refinement in the female, is the surest pledge society can 
have for the improvement of the male. But wit in 
women is a jewel, which, unlike all others, borrows lustre 
from its setting, rather than bestows it ; since nothing is so 
easy as to fancy a very beautiful woman extremely witty. 
Even Madame de Stael admits that she discovered, that as 
she grew old, the men could not find out that wit in her at 
fifty, which she possessed at twenty-five ; and yet the ex- 
ternal attractions of this lady were by no means equal to 
those of her mind. 
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CXXXVIII. 
THAT politeness which we put oii» in order to keep 
the aiisuming and the presumptuous at a proper distanoef 
will generally succeed. But it sometimes happens, that 
these obtrusiTe characters are on such excellent terms with 
themselves, that they put down thb very politeness, to the 
score of their own great merits and higjh pretennons, meeting 
the coldness of .our reserve, with a ridiculous condescension cf 
familiarity, in order to set us al ease with ourselves. To a 
bye-9tander, few things are more amusing than the cross 
play, underplot, and final ecclairdssements, whidi this mis- 
take invariably occauons. 



CXXXIX. 
ENGLAND, with a criminal code the most bloody, 
and a civil code the most expensive in Europe, can, notwith- 
standings boast of more happiness and freedom than any 
other country under Heaven. The reason is, that despoU 
ism, and all its minor ramifications of discretionary power, 
lodged in the hands of individuals, is utterly unknown. 
The laws are supreme. 



CXL. 

THE Christian does not pray to be delivered from 
gloty, but from vain-glory. He also is ambitious of glory, 
and a candidate for honour ; but glory, in whose estimation? 
honour, in whose judgment ? Not of those, whose censures 
can take nothing from his innocence; whose approbation 
can take nothing from his guilt ; whose opinions are as 
fickle as their actions, and their lives as transitory as their 
praise ; who cannot search his heart, seeing that they are 
ignorant even of their own. The Christian then seeks his 
glory in the estimation, and his honour, in the judgment of 
Him alone, Who 

** From the bright Empytean^ where He nts^ 

'' High throned above vXL height, casts down his eye, 

^ Hb own works, and man's worics, at once to view 1 ^ 
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CXLI. 

THE great remora to any improTement in our civil 
code, is the reduction that such reform must produce in the 
revenue. The laws* delays, bills of revival, rejcHnder, and 
renewal, empty the Stamp Office of Stamps, the pockets of 
plaintiff and defendant of their money, but unfortunately 
they fill the Exchequer. Some one has said, that injustice, i£ 
it be speedy, would, in certain cases, be more desirable, than 
justice, if it be slow; and although we hear much of the 
glorious uncertainty of the law, yet all who have tried it will 
find, to their cost, that it can boast of two certainties, ex* 
pense and delay. When I see what strong temptations there 
are that government should sympathize with the judge, the 
judge with the counsellor, and the counsellor with the attor- 
ney, in throwing every possible embarrassment in the way of 
legal dispatch and decision, and when I weigh the humble, 
but comparatively insignificant interests of the mere plaintiff 
or defendant, against this combined array of talent, of in- 
fluence, and of power, I am no longer astonished at the pro- 
longation of suits, and I wonder only at their termination *. 

* Mr. Jeremy Beutham connders litigalion a great evD, and deems 
it the hdght of cruelty to load a law-niity which is one e^il, with tax- 
ation^ which is another. It would be quite as &tr, he thinkSj to tax a 
man for being ill, by enacting that no physician should write a prescrip- 
tion without a stamp. Mr. ^tt, on the contrary^ considered a launtiAt a 
ktatury ! and held that, like other luxurie%it ought to be taxed. *' West* 
minster Hall/' said he« ** is as open to any man as the London Tavern ;*' 
to which Mr. Sheridan replied^ ** he that entered either without money, 
would meet with a very scunry reception." Some will say that the hea^y 
expences of law prevent the frequency of kw-iuits, but the practice does 
not confirm the theory. Others will say that they origiiute from men of 
obstinate and quarrelsome disporitions^ and that such ought to suffer 
for their fiolly. There would be somethuig in this, provided it were not 
necessary for a wise man to take a shield, when a fool has taken a 
sword. Law-suitSj indeed, do generally originate with the obstinate 
and the ignorant, but they do not end with them ; and that lawyer was 
right who left all his money to the support of an asylum for fools and 
lunatics, saying, that from such he got it, and to such he would be* 
queathtt 
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CXLII 

IT has been asked, which are the greatest minds 
and to which do we owe the greatest reverence ? To those 
who by the powerful deductions of their reason, and the 
well grounded suggestions of analogy, have made profound 
discoveries in the sciences, as it were " a priori ;" or to 
those, who, by the patient road of experiment, and the sub- 
sequent improvement of instruments^ have brought these dis- 
coveries to perfection, as it were ^* a posteriori.^ Who have 
rendered that certain which before was only conjectural, 
practical which was problematical, safe which was danger- 
ous, and subservient which viras unmanageable. It would 
seem that the first dass demand our admiration, and the 
second our gratitude. Seneca predicted another hemisphere, 
but Columbus presented us with it. He that, standing on 
the shore, foretells, with truth, many of the undiscovered 
treasures of the ocean of science, even before the vessel 
that is to navigate it, can be fuily equipped for the voyage, 
gives us a convincing proof of exalted wisdom, and of pro- 
found penetration. But he that builds the vessel of experi- 
ment, and actually navigates the wide ocean of science, who 
n<»ther intimidated by the risk of failure, nor the expence of 
the outfit, realises all that the other had only imagined, and 
returning laden with the stores of knowledge, communicates 
liberally that which he has won eo laudably » surely the at- 
tainments of such a man are as fully entitled to our gratitude, 
as the anticipations of the other to oiur admiration. Sir 
Isaac Newton predicted, that bdth water and the diamond 
would be found to have an inflammable base, if ever they 
could be analyzed, a thing at that time unefiected. He was 
led to this conclusion, by observing that all bodies possessed 
of high refractive powers, had an inflammable base, and 
water and the diamond have those powers in a high degree. 
Subsequent experimentalists have succeeded in analyzing both 
these substances; and pure carbon is the base of the diamond, 
and hydrogen, the most inflammable of all the airs, is the 
base of the water. When Copernicus promulgated his 
planetary system, it was objected to it, that Mars and Venus 

G 
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ought to appear to us to be much greater at some periods 
than at others, becwMC they would be nearer to the earth by 
so many diameters; but no such difference was apparent 
The objection was solid, and Copernicus modestly replied, 
*• that it might be owing to the greatness of their distance * 
Telescopes were discovered, and then it was found that he 
was right, and knowledge changed that into a confirmation, 
which ignorance had advanced as an objection. Kant also^ 
in modem times, predicted by analogy Uiose pknets beyond 
Saturn, which Herschell and others have now discovered by 
observation. Kant had observed, that nature has no chasm 
in the links of her operations ; that she acts not per saitum^ 
but pedetenHm et gradatim, and that the pknetary world 
could not be made to approximate to, and, as it were, shake 
hands with the cometary, unless there were some planets su- 
perior to Saturn, having their orbits still more eccentric, and 
filling that abyss of unoccupied space, which would other- 
wise exist between the most eccentric of the planets, and the 
least eccentric of the comets. This was affirmed by Kant, 
before Herscheirs forty feet reflector was brought to prove 
by observation, what he had anticipated by anak>gy. But it 
is a mortifying truth, and ought to teach the wisest of us 
humility, that many of the most valuable discoveries have 
been the result of chance, rather than of contemplation, and 
of accident rather than of design. 



CXLIII. 
HYPOCRISY b a cruel stepmother, an « injusta 
naoerecT to the honest, whom she cheats of their birthright, 
in order to confer it on knaves, to whom she is indeed a mo- 
ther. " Verily {hey have iheir reward,'^ Let them enjoy 
it, but not accuse the upright of an ignorance of the world, 
which might be more fairly retorted on the accuser. He 
that knows a little of the world» wiU admire it enough to fall 
down and worship ]l ; but he that knows It most, will most de- 
spise it. <* Tinnitf inane e^ 
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CXLIV. 

REPARTEE is perfect, when it efeett its purpoie 
with a double edge. Repartee is the highest order of wit, 
as it bespeaks the coolest yet quickest exerdse of genius, at 
a moment when the passions are roused. Voltaire, on hear- 
ing the name of HaUer maitioned to him by an English 
traveller at Femey, burst forth into a violent pan^yric 
upon him ; his visitor told him that such jH^ise was most 
disinterested, for that Haller by no means spoke so highly of 
him. Well well, " fCimporte^ replied Voltaire* perhaps we 
are 6otA mistaken 



CXLV. 
PAIN may be said to fcdlow pleasure as its shadow ; 
but the misfortune is, that in this particular case, the sub* 
siance belongs to the ^uidow, the emptiness to its cause. 



CXLVI. 
BY privileges, immunities, or prerogatives to give 
unlimited swing to the pasnons of individuals, and then to 
hope that they will restrain them, is about as reasonable as 
to expect that the tyger will q>are the hart^ to browse upon 
the herbage. 



CXLVII. 
A MAN who knows the world, will not only make 
the most of every thing be does know, but of many things 
he does not know, and will gain more credit by his adroit 
mode of hiding his ignorance, than the pedant by his awk- 
ward attempt to exhibit hib erudition. In Scotland, the 
** jus d norma JoquendS^ has made it the ftshion to pronounce 
xhe law term curitor curStor. Lonl Mansfidd gravely cor- 
rected a certun Scotch barrister when in Court, reprehend- 
ing what appeared to English usage a false quantity, by re- 
peating—curator. Sir, if you please. The barrister imme- 
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dialely replied, I am happy to be corrected by so great an 
ordtor as your Lordship. 



CXLVIIL 
AMBITION makes the same mistake concerning 
power, that avarice makes concerning wealth ; she begins by 
accumulating power, as a mean to happiness, and she finishes 
by continuing to accumulate it, as an end. Ambition is, in 
fact, the ayarice of power, and happiness herself is soon sa- 
crificed to that very lust of dominion which was first encou- 
raged only as the best mode of attaining it Hyder, like 
Richard ibe third, was observed, by one of his most familiar 
companions, Gholaum Ali, to start frequently in his sleep ; 
he once took the liberty to ask this despot " of what he had 
been dreamuig ?" ** My friend," repUed Hyder, " the state 
of a beggar is more delightful than my envied monarchy ; 
awake, they see no conspirators ; asleep, they dream of no 
assassins.'" But ambition will indulge no other passions as fa^ 
vourites, still less will she bear with them as rivals ; but as her 
vassals, she can employ them, or dismiss them at her will : 
she is cold, because with her all is calculation ; she is sy^ 
tematic, because she makes every thing center in herself; and 
she regards pdicy too much, to have the sUghtest respect for 
persons. Cruelty or compasaon, hatred or love, revenge or 
forbearance, are, to her votaries, instruments rather tlian 
influences, and means rather than motives. These passions 
form indeed, the dbturbing forces of weaker minds, not in- 
frequently opporing their march, and impeding their pro- 
gress; but ambiuon overrules these passions, and drawing 
them into tlie resistless sphere of her own attraction, she 
converts them into satellites, subservient to her career, and 
augmentative of her splendour.* And yet ambition has not 
so wide an horizon as some have supposed ; it is an horizon 
that embraces probabilities always, but imposnbilities never. 

• Sylla was an txcepHon to this ruk, ambition in hinij was subordi- 
Bate to revenge. 
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Cromwell followed little evento, before he ventured to govern 
great ones ; and Napoleon never sighed for the sceptre until 
he had gained the truncheon ; nor dreamt of the Imperial 
diadem, imtil he had first conquered a crown. None of those 
who gaze at the height of a successful usurper, are more as- 
tonished at his elevation, than he himself who has attained it ; 
but even he was led to it by degrees, since no man aspires to 
that which is entirely beyond his reach. Caligula was the only 
tyrant who was ever suspected of longing for the moon ; a 
proof of his madness, not of his ambition; and if little 
children are observed to cry for the moon, it is because they 
fimcy they can touch it ; it is beyond their de^re, the moment 
they have discovered that it is beyond their reach. 



CXLIX. 

GOD will excuse our prayers for ourselves, whenever 
we are prevented from them, by being occupied in such good 
works as to endtle us the prayers of others. 



CL. 
PRIDE often miscalculates, and more often miscon- 
ceives. The proud roan places himself at a distance from 
other men ; seen through that distance, others perhaps ap- 
pear little to him ; but he forgets that this very distance 
causes him also to appear equally little to others. 



CLI. 

THE truly great consider first, how they may gain 
the approbation of God; and secondly, that of their own 
coosdence; having done this, they would then wUlingly con- 
ciliate the good opinion of their fellow-men. But the truly 
little reverse the thing ; the primary object, with them, is to 
■ecure the applause of their feUow-men, and having efiected 
this, the approbation of God, and their own conscience may 
follow on as they can. 
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CLII. 

THERE are some benefits which may be so ood> 
ferredy as to become the very refinement cf rerenge ; and 
there are some evik whidi we had rather bear in sullen a^ 
lence, than be relieved from at the expoice of our pRde 
In the T^n of Abdallah the Thirds there was a great 
drought at Bagdad ; the Mahomedan doctors issued a d^ 
eree that Ae prayers of the faithful should be ofiered up 
for rain ; the drought continued : the Jews were then per- 
mitted to add their prayers to those of the trm believers ; 
the supplicaCioBS of both were inefiectual : as famine stared 
them in the face, those dogs, the Christians^ were at length 
enjoined also to pray ; it so happened thai torrents of rain 
immediately followed. The whole Conclave^ with the Mufti 
at th^ heady were now as indignant at the cessation of the 
drought, as they were before alarmed at its continuance. 
Some explanation was necessary to the people, and a holy 
couTOcation was held ; the members of it came to this una^ 
nimous determination : That the Ciod of their Prophet was 
highly gratified by the prayers of the fidthful ; that they 
were as incense and as sweet smelling savour unto him, and 
that he refused their requests that he might prolong the 
pleasure of listening to th^ supplications ; but that the 
prayers of those Christian infidek were aa abomination to 
the Deity, and that he granted their petitions^ the sooner to 
get rid of their loathsome importunitka. 



CLIIT. 
COMMENTATING lore makes a mighty parade, 
and bitilds a lofly pile of emdkion, raised up like the pyr»- 
mids, oeij to embalm some mouldeniqp minmny of antiquity, 
utterly unworthy of so labonous and costly a mode of pro- 
servation. With very few exceptiona, oommentatoTB would 
have been much better emf^ed in cultirating seme sense 
for themsdvesy than in attempting to ex}dain the nortsense 
of others. How can they hope to make us understand a 
Plato or an Aristotle, in cases wherein itisii|ttite evident that 
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neither of these philosophenB understood themselves. The 
Head of a oertun College at Oxford was asked by a stran- 
ger, what was the motto of the arms of that univernty ? He 
told him that it was ** Dominus ittumimUio mea^ But he 
also candidly informed the stranger, that, in his private 
opinion^ a motto more i^nqpiiate might be found in these 
words—** Jrigiotdes mew Unebrw.^ 



CLIV. 
THERE are two thii^ which vptek as with a voice 
from heaven, that He that fills that etanial throne, must be 
cm the ude of virtue, and that which hs befriends must 
finally prosper and prevail. The first is, that the bad are 
never completely happy and at ease, although possessed of 
every thing that this world can bestow ; and that the good 
are never completely miserable, although deprived of every 
thing that this world can take away. For there is one re- 
flection which will obtrude itself, and which the best would 
not, and the worst cannot dismiss; that the time is last 
approaching to both of them, when, if they have gained the 
favour of God, it matters little what else they have lost^ but 
if they have lost lus favour, it matters little what else they 
have gained. The second argument in support of the ulti- 
mate superiority of virtue is this : We are so framed and 
constituted, that the most vicious cannot but pay a secret 
though unwilling homage to virtue, in as much, as the worst 
men cannot bring themselves dioroughly to esteem a bad man, 
although he may be their dearest fiiend, nor can they tho- 
roughly despise a good man, although he may be thdr tntter- 
est enemy. From this inward esteem for virtue, which the 
noblest cherish, and which the basest cannot expel, it follows 
that virtue is the only bond of union on which we can thorough- 
ly depend. Even diflerences of opinion on minor points, can- 
not shake those combinations which have virtue for then- foun- 
dation, and truth for their end. Such friendships Tike those 
of Luther and Melancthon, should they cease to be friend, 
ships of agreement, will continue to be friendships, of al- 
liance ; approaching each other by angular lines, when they 
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no longer prooeed together by parallel* and meeting at last 
in one common centre^ the good of the cause in which they 
are embarked. 



CLV. 
MURMUR at nothing ; if our ills are reparable, it 
is ungrateful ; if remediless, it is rmn. But a Christian 
builds his fortitude on a better foundation than Stoidsm ; 
he is pleased with every thing that happens, because he 
knows it could not happen, unless it had first pleased God> and 
that which pleases him must be the best. He is assured that 
no new thing can befal him, and that he is in the hands of a 
Father who will prove him with no affliction that resignation 
cannot conquer, or that death cannot cure. 

CLVL 
IT is a mistake that a lust for power is the mark of 
a great mind ; for even the weakest have been captivated 
by it; and for minds of the highest order, it has no 
charmsr They seek a nobler empire within their own 
breast ; and he that best knew what was in man, would have 
no earthly crown, but one which was platted with thorns I 
Cindnnatus and Washington were greater in their retire- 
ment, than Cesar and Napoleon, at the summit of thar am- 
bition ; since it requires less magnanimity to win the con- 
quest, than to refuse the spoiL Lord Bacon has compared 
those who move in the higher spheres, to those heavenly 
bodies in the firmament, which have much admiration, but 
little rest. And it is not necessary to invest a wise man with 
power, to convince him that it is a garment bedizened with 
gold, which dazzles the beholder by its splendour, but op- 
presses the wearer by its weight. Besides, those who aspire 
to govern others, rather than themselves, must descend to 
meannesses which the truly noble cannot brook, nor will 
such stoop to kiss the earth, although it were Uke Brutus for 
dominion * ! 

* Qho minus ghriam petebai, eo ma^h adseqtubaiur. When Uiey 
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CLVII. 

ERASMUS candidly informs us, that he had not 
courage enough for a martyr; and expresses his fears that 
he should imitate Peter in case of persecution ; << Non erat 
animus 6b veritcUem^ capiU periclUari ; non omnet ad mar* 
tyrium sails habeni robaris ; vereor avieni si quid inciderii 
tumuUds^ Petrum sim imitaHirusJ* But if Erasmus had not 
the courage to face danger, he bad, the firmness to renounce 
honours and emoluments. He offered up a daily sacrifice, 
denial, rather than a single sacrifice, death. But he was a 
powerful agent in the cause of truth, for his writings acted 
upon the public mind as alteratives upon the body, and gra- 
dually prepared men to undergo the effects of the more 
violent cathartics of Luther : hence, it was not uncommon 
to say, that Luther hatched the egg, but that Erasmus had 
laid it. Had Erasmus been brought to the stake, and re- 
canted in that situation, I question whether he would have 
found a better salvo for his conscience, than that of Mus- 
tapha, a Greek Christian, of Constantinople. This man 
was much respected by the Turks ; but a curiosity he could 
not resist, induced him to run the hazard of being present at 
some of the esoteric ceremonies of the Moslem faith, to see 
which is to mcur the penalty of death, unless the infidel 
should atone for the offence, by embracing the faith of Ma- 
homet Mustapha chose the latter alternative, and thus 
saved his life. But as he was known to be a man of strict 
int^pity, be did not escape the remonstrances of some of his 

invited Numa^ says Dion,to the sovereignty, be for some time refused it, 
and persisted loug in bis resolution not to accept tlie invitation. But, at 
the pressing instance of his brothers, and at last of his father, who 
would not suffer lum to refect the offer of so great an honour, he con- 
descended to be a king. As soon as the Romans were informed of all thi^ 
fay the ambassadors, they conodved a great affection for him, before they 
saw him, esteeming it as a sufficient argument of his wisdom, that 
while others valued royalty beyond measure, looking upou it as the 
source of happiness, he alone despised it as a thing of small value, and 
unwortliy his attention. And when he approached the city, they met 
him upon the road, and with great applause, salutations, and other hon- 
ours, conducted him into Rome.— >Dio. H, Book the Seccmd. 
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former iriends, to whom he made this excuse for Us apos* 
tac^ : <* / ihoiight ii better to trust a merciful God with my 
mmlp ikon those barbarous wrekhes with my body^ 



CLVIII. 

H£ that openly tells his friends all that he thinks of 
thenj, must expect that they will secretly tell hb enemies 
much that they do not think of him. 



CLIX. 

THE greatest friend of Truth is Time, her greatest 
enemy,is Prejudice, and her constant companion, is Humility. 



CLX. 
DID universal charity prevail, earth would be an 
heaven, and hell a fable. 



CLXI. 
HOW small a portion of our life it is that we really 
enjoy. In youth we are looking forward to things that are 
to come ; in old age, we are looking backwards to thingii 
that are gone past ; in manhood, although we appear indeed 
to be more occujned in things that are present, yet even that 
is too often Absorbed in vague determinatkms to be vastly 
happy on some future day, when we have time. 



CLXII. 

IN all governments, there must of necessity be both 
the law and the sword; laws without arms wouM give UB 
not liberty, but licentiousness ; and arms without laws, would 
produce not subjection, but slavery. The law, therefore, 
should be unto the sword what the handle is to the hatchet; 
it should dii*ect the stroke, and temper the fiirce. 
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CLXIII. 

*' And pride^ iroucbfeafd to all, the common frkad." 
THE Poet iriio wrote this line^ evinced a pro- 
found knowledge of biiman nature. It has been well re- 
marked, that it 18 on tUi prtndple that the pangt felt by the 
jealous are the most intolerable, because they are wounds 
iniOicted on them through their very shield, through that 
pride which is our most common support even in our bit- 
terest misfortimes. This pride, which is as necessary an evil 
in morals, as friction in mechanics, this it is that induces men 
to rdterate their complaints of their own deficiencies, in 
every conceivable gift, except in that article akme, where such 
complaints would nrither be irrational nor groundless, namely, 
a defidency in understanding. Here it is, that self-conceit 
would conceal the disorder, and submit to the consequences, 
rather than permit the cure ; and Solomon is the only ex- 
ample cm record, of one who made wisdom the first and the 
last object of his desires, and left the rest to heaven. Phi- 
losophers have widely differed as to the seat of the soul, and 
St. Paul has told ub, that out of the heart proceed murmur- 
ings ; but there can be no doubt that the seat of perfect 
contentment is in the head ; for every individml is thorough- 
ly satisfied with his own proportion of brains. Socrates was 
so well aware of this, that he would not start as a teacher of 
truth, but as an enquirer after it. As a teacher, he would 
have had many disputerB, but no disciples : He therefore 
adopted the humbler mode of investigation, and instilled his 
knowledge into others, under the mask of seeking information 
from them. 

CLXIV. 

IF you have performed an act cf great «aA disinte- 
rested virtue, conceal it; if you publish k, you will neither 
be befieved here^ nor rewarded hereafter. 



CLXV. 
THYSICAL oouiage, which despises all danger, will 
make a man brave, in one way ; and moral courage, wlikb 
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despises all opinion, will make a man brave in another. The 
former would seem most necessary for the camp, the latter 
/or the ooundl ; but to constitute a gr^eat man, both are ne- 
oeasaxy. Napoleon accused Murat of a want of the one, 
and he himself baa not been wholly unsuspected of a want of 
the other. 



CLXVI. 
THERE are two things that bestow consequence ; 
great possessions, or great debts.* Julius Caesar consented 
to be millions of sesterces worse than nothing, in order to be 
every thing ; he borrowed large sums of his officers, to quell 
seditions in his troops, who had mutinied for want of pay, 
and thus forced his partizans to anticipate their own success 
only through that of their commander. 



CLXVIL 
THESE who are prejudiced^ or enthusiastic, live and 
move, and think and act, in an atmosphere of their own con- 
formation. The delusion so produced is sometimes deplor- 
able, sometimes ridiculous, always remediless. No events 
are too great, or too little, to be construed by such persons 
into peculiar or providential corroboratives or consequences of 
their own morbid hallucinations. An old maiden lady, who 
was a most determined espouser of the cause of the Preten- 
der, happened to be possessed of a beautiful canary bird, 
whose vocal powers were the annoyance of one half of the 
neighbourhood, and the admiration of die other. Lord Pe- 
terborough was very solicitous to procure this Inrd, as a 
present to a favourite female, who had set her heart on being 
mistress of this little musical wonder. Neither his Lord- 
ship^s entreaties, nor his bribes could prevail ; but so able a 

* The above remark U applicable to states, no less than to individuals. 
A public debt is a kind of anchor in the storm ; but if the anchor be too 
heavy for the vessel, she will be sunk by that very weight which was in* 
tendtfd for her preaervatioD.^— iSbfiten^t, verlmm mU 
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n^;oi*iator was not to be easily foiled. He took an opportu- 
nity of changing the bird, and of substituting another in its 
cage, during some lucky moment, when its vigilant protec- 
tress was off her guard. The changeling was precisely like 
the original, except in that particular respect which alone 
constituted its value ; it was a perfect mttie^ and had more 
taste for seeds than for songs. Immediately afler this ma- 
noeuvre, that battJe which utterly ruined the hopes of tlie 
Pretender, took place. A decent interval had elapsed, when 
his Lordship summoned up resolution to call again on the 
old lady ; in order to smother all suspicion of the trick he 
had played upon her, he was about to affect a great anxiety 
for the possesrion of the bird ; she saved him all trouble on 
that score, by antidpating, as she thought, his errand, ex- 
claiming, *^ Oho, my Lord, then you are come again I pre- 
sume, to coax me out of my dear little idol, but it is all 
in vain, he is now dearer to me than ever, I would not part 
with hun for his cage full of gold ; Would you believe it my 
Lord ? From th^ moment that his gracious Sover^gn was de- 
feated, ^The sweet IHUeJeUow has not uttered a single 
note!!!* Mr. Lackington, the great bookseller, when 
young, was locked up, in order to prevent his attendance at 
a methodist meeting in Taunton. He informs us, that in a 
fit of superstition, he opened the Bible for directions what to 
do. The very first words he hit upon were these : <* He fun 
given his angels charge over thecj lest at any time thou 
shorddest dash thyjbot against a stoned This, says he, was 
quite enough for me ; so, without a moments hesitation, I 
ran up two pair of stairs to my own room, and out of the 
window I leaped, to the great terror of my poor mistress. 
It appears that he encountered more angles in his fall than 
angels, as he was most intolerably bruised, and being quite 
unable to rise, was carried back, and put to bed for a 
tortnighu *^ I was ignorant enough,^ says he, ** to think 
thiU Oie Lord had not used me very weB on this occasion,^ 
and it is most likely that he did not put so high a trust in 
mich presages for the future. 
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CLXVIII. 
THAT writer who aspires to immortalitj, shouM 
imitate the sculptor, if he would make the labours of the 
pen as durable as those of thechissel^ Like the sculptor, he 
should arrive at ultimate perfection, not by what he odUk, 
but by what he takes away ; otherwise all his energy may 
be hidden in the superabundant mass of his matter, as the 
finished form of an Apollo, in the unwcnrked solidity of die 
block. A fnend called on Michael Angelo, who was finish- 
ing a statue; some time afterwards he called again; the 
sculptor was still at his work ; his friend looking at the 
figure, exclaimed, you have been idle since I saw you last ; 
by no means, replied the sculptor, I have retouched this 
part, and polished that; I have softened this feature, and 
brought out this muscle ; I have given more expression 
to thb lip, and more energy to this limb : Well, well, said 
his friend, but all these are trifles ; it may be so, replied 
Angelo, but recollect tliat trifles make perfection, and that 
perfection is no trifle. 



CLXIX. 

IF it be true, that men of strong ima^nations are 
usually dogmatists, and I am indined to think it is iio, it 
ought to follow that men of weak imaginations are the re- 
verse ; in which case, we should have some compensation for 
stupidity. But it unfortunately happens that no dogmatist 
is more obstinate, or less open to conviction, than a fool ; 
and the cmly difference between the two would seem to be 
this, the former is determined to force his knowledge upon 
others ; the latter is equally determined that others shall 
not force their knowledge upon him. 



CLXX. 

THE good make a better bargain, and the bad a 
worse, than is usually supposed ; for the rewards di the on^ 
and the punishments of the other, not unfrequently begin on 
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Ais tide of the grove; for vice has more martyrs than vir* 
tiie ; and it often happens that men suffer more to be lost, 
than to be savecL But admitting that the vicious may hap- 
pen to escape those t<^ures of the body, which are so oonw 
nxmly the wages of excess, and of nn; yet in that cafan and 
constant sunshine of the soul which illuminates the breast of 
the good man, vice can have no competition with virtue. 
<< Our thoughts,^ says an eloquent divine, ** like the waters 
of the sea, when exhaldl towards heaven, will lose all their 
bitterness and saltness, and sweeten into an amiable huma* 
nity, until they descend in gentle showers of love and kind- 
ness upon our fellow i 



CLXXI. 
THERE are too many who reverse both the prin- 
dples and the practice of the apostle ; they become all things 
to all men, not to serve others, but themselves ; and they 
try aO things, only to hold fast that which is bad. 



CLXXII. 
THERE are only two things in which the false pro- 
fessors of all religions have agreed; to persecute all other 
sects, and to plunder thdr own. 



cLxxin. 

THERE b one passage in the Scriptures to which 
all the potaitates of Europe seem to have given thdr unani- 
mous assent and approbation, and to have studied so tho- 
roughly as to have it quite at their Jingeri ends, ** There 
weni out a decree in the days of CUutdiue Ceear, thai all the 
world should be taxed."^ 



CLXXIV. 

IT often happens in public assemblies, that two 
measures are proposed, opposite in their tendency, but equal 
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in Uie influence by which they are supported^ and ako m 
the balance of good and evil, which may be fairly »tated of 
either. In such a dilemma, it is not unusual, for the sake of 
unanimity, to adopt some half measure^ which, as it has been 
emasculated of its energy to please the moderate, will often 
possess the good of neither measure, but the evil of both* 
Of this kind was the suspensive veto voted to the monarch by 
the national assembly of France. It made the king an object 
of positive jealousy, while it gave him only negative power, 
and rendered him unpopular, without the means of doing 
harm, and responsible without the privilq^ of doing good. 
And as half measures are so pregnant with danger, so the 
half talent by which they are often dictated, may be equally 
prejudicial. There are circumstances of peculiar difficulty 
arid danger, where a mediocrity of talent is the mostjatal 
quantum that a man can possibly possess. Had Charles the 
First, and Louis the Sixteenth, been more wise, or more 
weak, more firm, or more yielding, in either case, they had 
both of them saved their heads. 



CLXXV. 
IMPERIAL Rome governed the bodies of men, 
but did not extend her empire farther. Papal Rome im- 
proved upon imperial ; she made the tiara stronger than the 
diadem; pontiffs more powerful than prai*tors; and the 
crozier more victorious than the sword. She devised a sys- 
tem, so complete in all its parts, for the subjugation both of 
body and of mind, that, like Archimedes, she asked but one 
thing, and that Luther denied her ; a fulcrum of ignorance 
on which to rest that lever by which she could have balanced 
the world. 



CLXXVL 
IN former times patriots prided themselves on two 
things : their own poverty, and the riches of the state. But 
poor AS tlicse men were, there were kings not rich enough 
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to purchase them, nor powerful enougii to intimidate them* 
In modem times, it would be easier to find a patriot rich 
enough to buy a king, than a king not rich enough to buy a 
patriot. Valerius Maximuft informs us, that iGlius Paetus 
tore to pieces, with hib own teeth, a woodpecker, because the 
augur, being consulted, had replied, that if the bird livedo 
the house of ^lius would flourish, but that if it died, the 
prosperity of the state would prevail. Modem patriots have 
discovered, that a roasted woodcock is a better thing than a 
raw woodpecker. 

CLXXVIL 
AS the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to be 
more happy than any man can be, is often more miserable 
than most men are, so the sceptic, in a vain attempt to be 
wise, beyond what is permitted to man, plunges into a dark- 
ness more deplorable, and a blindness more incurable than 
that of the common herd, whom he despses, and would fain 
instruct. For the more predous the gift, the more peraici^ 
ous ever will be the abuse of it, as the most powerful medi- 
dnes, are the most dangerous, if misapplied, and no error is 
so remediless aa that which arises, not from the exdusion of 
wisdom, but from its perversion. The sceptic, when he 
plunges into the depths of infidelity, like the miser who leaps 
from the shipwreck, will find that the treasures which he 
bears about him, will only sink him deeper in the abyss. 



CLXXVIII. 
IT hhs been said, that men carry on a kind of coast- 
mg trade with religion. In the voyage of life, they profess 
to be in search of heaven, but take care not to venture so far 
in their approximation? to it, as entirely to lose sight of the 
earth ; and should their frail vessel be in danger of ship, 
wreck, they will gladly throw their darling vices overboard, 
as other mariners their treasures only to fish them up again« 
when the storm is over. To steer a course that shall secure 

H 
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iwtli worlds, is still, I fear, a deoideratum, in ethics, a thing 
iinattained as jet, either by the divine or the philosopher, 
for the track is discoverable only by the shipwrecks that have 
4been made in the attempt. Jdin Wesley qumntly observed,, 
that the road to heaven is a narrow path, not intended Jbr 
wheels, and that to ride in a coach fierei and to go to heaven 
fiereqfier, was a happiness too much for man ! * 



CLXXIX. 

THE only kind ofBce performed for us by our 
friends, of which wc never complain, is our funeral ; and the 
only thing which we are sure to want, happens to be the 
only thing which we never purchase— ^ur coffin ! 



CLXXX. 

WITH respect to the goods of this world, it might 
be said, that parsons are preaching for them — ^that lawyers 
are pleading for them — that physicians are prescribing for 
them — that authors are writing for them — that soldiers are 
fightmg for them, — ^but, that true philosophers alone are 
enjoying them. 



CLXXXI. 
THERE is more jealousy between rival wits than 
rival beauties, for vanity has no sex. But, in both cases, 
there must be pretensions, oc there will be no jealousy 
Elizabeth might have been merdful, had Mary neither been 
beautiful, nor a queen ; and it is only when we ourselves 
have been admired by some, that we begin thoroughly to 
envy those who are admired by all. But the basb of this 
passion must be the possibility of oompetitiou ; for the ridi 
are more envied by those who have a little, than by those 
who have nothing; and no monarch ever heard with indif- 
ference, that other monarchs were extending their dominkns^ 
except Theodore of Corsica — who had none ! 

* Yet honest John rode hi his own coach before he discL 
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CLXXXIL 

THOSE unsaonaries who embark far India, like 

some other refimners, begin at the wrong end. They ought 

fint to convert to practical Christianity, those of their own 

countrymen who have crossed tiie Pacific, on a very differ* 

ent missicm, to acquire money by every kind of nq[nne 

abroad, in order to squander it in every kind o£ revelry at 

home. But example is more powerful than precept, and the 

poor Hindoo is not sk)w in discovering how very unlike the 

Christians he sees, are to that Christianity of which he liears : 

" Segnius irriiant cmimos demisM per auresj 

** Quam qtm sunt oculis iubjtctajidelibus^ 

The misfortune,' therefore, b, that he understands the con- 
duct of his master much better than the creed of his mis- 
sionary, and has a clearer knowledge of the depravities of 
the disciple, than of the preachings of the preceptor. And 
these observations are strengthened by a remark of Dr. 
Buchanan, founded on his own experience. " Conversion,'* 
says he, " goes on more prosperously in Tanjore and other 
provinces, where there are no Europeans, than in Tranque- 
bar, where they are numerous ; for we find,** he adds, " that 
European example in the large towns is the bane of Chris- 
tian instruction.'* 



CLXXXIIL 

WHEN you have nothing to ^y, say nothing ; a 
weak defence strengthens your opponent, and silence is less 
injurious than a bad reply. 



CLXXXIV. 
WE know die effects of many things, but the cau&es 
of few ; experience, therefore, is a sorer giiide dian imagina- 
tion, and enquiry, than conjecture. But those phyaoal dif- 
ficulties whidi you cannot account for, be very dow to ar- 
raign, for he that would be wiser than nature, would be 
wiser than God 
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CLXXXV. 

WHEN punishments fall upon a villain, irom some 
unknown quarter, he begins to consider within himself what 
Iiand may have inflicted them. He has injured many, this 
he knows, and judging from his own heart, he concludes 
that he is the most likely to have revenged himself, who has 
had the most power to do so. This conclusion, however, is 
often a most erroneous one, although it has proved the fre* 
quent source of fatal mischiefs, which have only fallen the 
heavier, from having had nothing to support them. But 
forgiveness, that noblest of all self-denial, is a virtue, which 
he abne who can practise, in himself, can willingly bdievc in 
another. 



CLXXXVI. 
SOME men possess means tliat are great, but fritter 
them away, in the execution of conceptions that are little ; 
^d there are others who can form great conceptions, but 
who attempt to carry them into execution with little means. 
These two descriptions of men might succeed if united, but 
as they are usually kept asunder by jealousy, both fail. It 
is a rare thing to find a combination of great means, and of 
great conceptions, in one mind. The Duke of Bridge water 
was a splendid example of this union, and all his designs were 
so profoundly planned, that it is delightful to observe how 
effectually his vsist means supported his measures, at one 
time, and how gratefully bis measures repud his means, at 
another. On the blameless and the bloodless basis of public 
utility, he founded his own individual aggrandizement ; and 
his triumphal archesy are those by which he subdued the 
earth, only to increase the comforts of those who possess it 
I have heard my father say, that the duke was not consi- 
dered a clever lad at Eton, which only strengthens an obser- 
vation I have often made, that vivacity, in youth, is often 
mistaken for genius, and solidity for dulness. 
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CLXXXVIL 

THE farther we advance in knowledge, the more 
nmpKcity shall we discover in those primary rules that re 
gulate all the apparently endles?, complicated, and multi 
form operations of the Godhead. To Him, indeed, all time 
18 but a moment, and all space but a point, and He Alls 
both, but is bounded by neither. As merciful in his re 
•trictions, as in his bounties, he sees* at one glance, the whole 
relations of things, and has prescribed unto himself one 
eternal and immutable principle of action, that of producing 
the highest ultimate happiness, by the best possible means. 
But he is as great in minuteness as in magnitude, since even 
the legs of a fly have been fitted up and furnished with all 
the powers, and all the properties of an air pump, and this 
has been done by the self same hand that created the suns 
of other systems, and placed them at so immense a distance 
from the earth, that light herself seems to lag on so immea- 
surable a journey, occupying many millions of years in arriv- 
ing from those bodies unto us. But, in proof of the obser- 
vation with which I set out, modem discoveries in chemistry 
have so simplified the laws by which the Deity acts in his 
great laboratory of nature, that Sir Humphry Davy has felt 
himself authorised to affirm, that a very few elementary 
bodies indeed, and which mat/ themselves be only different 
forms of some one, and the same primary material, consti- 
tute the sum total of our tangible universe of things. And as 
the grand discordant harmony of the celestial bodies, may be 
explfuned by the simple principles of gravity and impulse, so 
also in that more wonderful and complicated microcosm, the 
heart of man, all the phenom^ia of morals are perhaps resol- 
▼ible into one single prindple-i^/7tir^t^ of apparent good ; 
for although customs universally vary, yet man, in all cli- 
mates and countries, is essentially the same. Hence, the old 
pontion of the Pyronnists, that the more we study, the less 
we know, is true, but not in the sense in which it has been 
usually received. It may be true that we know less, but 
that less is of the highest value ; first, from its being a con- 
densation of all that is certain ; secondly, from its being a 
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rejection of all that is doubtful ; and such a treasure, bke 
the pages of ihe Sybil, increases in value, even by Its dimi- 
nution. For knowledge is twofold, and consists not only in 
an affirmation of what is true, but in the n^ation of that 
which is false. And it requires more magnanimity to give 
up what is wrong, than to maintain that which is right ; for 
our pride is wounded by the one effort, but flattered by the 
other. But the highest knowledge can be nothing more 
than tlie shortest and clearest road to truth ; all the rest is 
pretension, not performance, mere verbiage, and grandilo* 
quence, from which we can learn nothing, but that it is the 
external sign of an internal deficiency. But to revert to 
our former affirmation of the simplicity of those ru^ that re- 
gulate the universe, we might farther add, that any machine 
would be considered to be most ingenious, if it contained 
within itself principles for correcting its own imperfections. 
Now, a few simple but resistlers laws have effected all this 
so fully for the world we live in, that it contains within 
itself the seeds of its own eternity. An Alexander could 
not add one atom unto it, nor a Napoleon take one away. 
A period, indeed, has been assigned unto it by revelation, 
otherwise it would be far less difiicult to conceive of its 
eternal continuance, than of its final cessation. 



CLXXXVIII. 

AS the dimensions of the tree are not always re« 
gulated by the size of the seed, so the consequences of 
things, are not always proportionate to the apparent magni- 
tude of those events that have produced them. Thus, the 
American revolution, from which litde was expected, pro- 
duccd much ; but the French revolution, from which much 
was expected, produced little. And, in antient times, so 
grovelling a passion as the lust of a Tarquin, could give 
freedom to Rome ; that freedom to whose shrine a Cesar 
was afterwards sacrificed in vain, as a victim, and a Cato as 
a martyr ; that freedom which fell, uncstablished either by 
the immolation of tiie one, or the nu^jnanimity of the other. 
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CLXXXIX. 
WHERE true religion has prevented one crime, 
false religions have aScH'ded a pretext for a thoubancL 



CXC 
WE ask advice, but we mean approbation. 



CXCI. 

BE very slow to believe that you are wiser than all 
others; it is a fatal but common error. Where one hafc 
been saved by a true estimation oi another^s weakness, thou- 
sands have been destroyed by a false appredation of their 
own strength. Napoleon could calculate the Jbrmer well, 
but to his miscalculations of the latter, he may ascribe his 
present degradation. 

CXCIL 

IN the present enH^tened state of sodety, it is im- 
possible for mankind to be thoroughly vitious ; for wisdom 
and virtue are very often ccmvertible term^ and they inva- 
riably assast and strengthen each other. A sodety com- 
posed of none but the wicked, could not exist ; it contains 
within itself the seeds of iU own destruction, and, mihoiU 
a flood, would be swept away from the earth, by the de- 
luge of its own iniquity. The moral cement of all sodety, 
is virtue, it unites and preserves, while vice separates and 
destroys. The good may well be termed the salt of the 
earth. For where there is no integrity, there can be no 
confidence ; and where there is no confidence, there con be 
no unanimity. The story of the three German robbers is 
applicable to our present purpose, from the pregnant brevity 
of iU moral Having acquired, by various atrodties, what 
amounted to a very valuable booty, they agreed to divide 
the spoil, and to retire from so dangerous a vocation. When 
the day, which they had appointed for this purpose, arrived, 
one of them was dispatdied to a ndghbouring town, to 
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purchase provisions for their last carousaL The odier two 
secretly agreed to murder him on his return, that they 
might come b for one half of the plunder, instead of a third. 
They did so. But the murdered man was a closer calcular 
tor even than his assassins, for he had previously poisoned a 
part of the provisions, that he might appropriate unto him- 
self the whole of the spoil This precious triumvirate were 
found defad together, — a signal instance that nothing is so 
blind and suicidal, as the selfishness of vice. 



CXCIII. 
WHEN the million applaud you, seriously ask your- 
self what harm you have done; when they censure you» 
what good! 

CXCIV. 
AGAR smd, << give me neither poverty nor riches; 
and this wiW ever be the prayer of the wise.'' Our incomes 
should be fike our shoes, if too small, tbisy will gall and 
pinch us, but, if too laif;e, they will cause us to stumble, 
and to trip. But wealth, after all, ib a relative thing, since 
he that has little, and wants less, is richer than he that haa 
much, but wants more. True contentment depends not 
upcHi what we have, but upon what we would have ; a tub 
was large enough for IXogenes, but a world was too little 
for Alexander. 



CXCV. 
WE should act with as much energy, as those who 
expect every thing from themselves ; and we should pray 
with as much earnestness as those who expect every thing 
from God. 



CXCVL 

THE ignorant have often given credit to the wise, 
for powers that are permitted to none^ merely because the 
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wise have aiade a proper use of those powers that are permit- 
ted to off. The little Arabian tale of the dervise, shall be the 
oomment of this prcqxmtion. A dervise was journeying alone 
in the desert, when two merchants suddenly met him ; << You 
have lobt a camel,^ said he^ to the merchants ; * indeed we 
have,^ they replied ; <* was he not blind in his right eye ? 
and lame in his left leg ?^ said the dervise ; ^< he was,^ re- 
plied the merchants ; << had he not lost a front tooth f* said 
the dervise ; ** he had," rejoined the merchants^ << and was 
he not loaded with hcm^ on one side, and wheat on the 
other ?*• ** mobi certainly he was," they replied, " and as you 
have seen him so lately, and marked him so particukurly, 
you can, in all probability, conduct us unto him " << My 
friends," said the dervise, ** I have never seen your camel, 
nor ever heard of him, but from you." " A pretty story, 
truly," said the merchants, ** but where are the jewels which 
formed a part of his cargo." ^ I have neither seen your 
camel, nor your jewels," repeated the dervise. On this they 
seized hb person, and forthwith hurried him before the 
cadi, where, on the strictest seardi, nothing could be found 
upon him, nor could any evidence whatever be adduced to 
convict him, cither of falsehood, or of theft. They were 
then about to proceed against him a$ a sorcererj when the 
dervise, with great calmness, thus addressed the court: 
** I have been much amused with your surprise, and own 
that there has been some ground for your suspicions ; but I 
have lived long, and alone ; and I can find ample scope tor 
observation, even in a desert I knew that I had crossed 
the track of a camel that bad strayed from its owner, be- 
cause I saw no mark of any human footstep on the same 
route ; I knew that the animal was blind in one eye, because 
it had cropped the herbage only on one side of its path ; and 
I perceived that it was lame in one leg, from the faint im- 
pression which that particular foot had produced upon the 
sand ; I concluded jLhat the ammal had lost one tooth, be- 
cause wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was 
left unmjured, in the centre of its bite. As to that which 
formed the burthen of the beast, the busy ants informed me 
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that it was oorn on the one aide, and dte cluatermg flies, 
that it was honey on the other.^ 



CXCVII. 
SOME philoaophers would pre a sex to revenge 
and appropriate it almost exclusively to the female mind. 
But, like most other vices, it is of both genders ; yet, because 
wounded vanity, or slighted love, are the two most powetful 
exdtements to revenge, it has been thought, perhaps, to 
rage with more violence in the female heart But as the 
causes of thb passion are not confined to the women, so 
neither are the effects. History can produce many Syllas, for 
one Fulvia, or Christina. ' The fact, perhaps, is, that the 
human heart, in both sexes, will more readily pardon inju- 
ries than msults, particularly if they appear to arise, not 
from any wish in the offender to degrade us, but to aggran- 
dise himself. Margaret Lambrun assumed a man^s habit, 
and came to England, from the other side of the Tweed, de- 
termined to assassinate Queen Elisabeth. She was urged to 
this, from the double malioe of revenge, exdted by the loss 
of her mistress, Queen Mary, and that of her own husband 
who died from grief, at the death of his queen. In attempt- 
ing to get close to Elizabeth, she dropped one of her pis- 
tols ; and on being seized, and brought before the queen, 
she boldly avowed her motives, and added, that die found 
herself necessitated, by experience, to prove the truth of 
that maxim, that neither force nor reason can hinder a 
woman from revenge, when she is impdkd by love. The 
queen set an example, that few kings would have fdlowed, 
for she magnanimously foigave the criminal ; and thus took 
the noblest mode of convincing her that there were some in- 
jurie^which even a woman could forgive. 



CXCVIIL 

ALL the poets arc indebted more or less to those 
who have gone befimc them ; even Homer^ originality has 
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been questkmedy and Viigil owes almost as much to Tbeo*. 
critus, in his Pastorals, as to Homer, in his Heroics ; and if 
our own countryman, Milton, has soared above both Homer ^ 
and Virgil, it is because he bos stden some feathers from 
their wings. But Shakespeare stands alone. His want of 
erudition was a most happy and productive ignorance ; it 
forced him back upon hb own resources, which were ex* 
haustless ; if his literary qualifications made it impossible 
for him to borrow from the antients, he was more than re- 
paid by the powers of his invention, which made borrowing 
unnecessary. In all the ebbings and the flowings of his 
genius, in his stxmns, no less than in his calms, he is as com- 
pletely separated from all other poets, as the Caspian from 
all other seas. But he abounds with so many axioms ap- 
plicable to all the circumstances, ntuations, and varieties of 
life, diat they are no longer the property of the poet, but 
of the world ; all iqpply» but none dare appropriate them ; 
and, like anchors, they are secure from thieves, by reason 
of Uieir w^ght 

CXCIX. 
THAT nations sympathize with their monarches 
glory, that they are improved by his virtues, and that the 
tone of morals rises high, when he that leads the band is 
perfect, these are truths admitted with exultation, and felt 
with honest pride. But that a nation is equally d^;raded 
by a monarches profligacy, that it is made, in some sort, 
contemptible by his meanness, and immoral, by hb depra- 
vation, these are positions less flattering, but equally im- 
portant and true. << Plus exen^ quam peccaio nocent^ 
quippc quod muUi imiiaiores principum existunt.'^ The ex- 
ample, therefore, of a sovereign derives its powerful influence 
from that pride inherent in the constitution of our nature, 
which dictates to all, not to copy their inferiors, but which, 
at the same time, causes imitation to descend. A prince, 
therefore, can no more be obscured by vices, without demo- 
ralizing hb people, than the sun can be eclipsed without 
da«-kening the land. In proof of these propositions^ wc 
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might affirm, that there have been some instances where a 
soverdgn has reformed a court *, but not a single instance 
where a court has reformed a sovereign. When Louis the 
Fourteenth, in his old age, quitted his battles for beads, and 
bis mistresses for missals, his courtiers aped their sovereign 
as strenuously in his devotions, as they had before in his 
debaucheries, and took the sacrament twice in the day ! 



CC. 

THE gamester, if he die a martyr to his profession, 
is doubly ruined. He adds his soul to every other loss, and 
by the act of suicide, renounces earth, to forfeit heaven. 



CCI. 

TWO things are neoef sary to a modem martyr,— 
some to pity, and some to persecute, some to regret, and 
some to roast him. If martyrdom is now on the decline, it 
is not because martyrs are less zealous, but because martyr 
mongers are more wise. The light of intellect has put out 
the fire of persecution, as other fires are observed to smoulder 
before tiie light of the sun. 



CCIL 

THE wise man has his follies, no less than the fool ; 
but it has been said, that herein lies the difference,— the fol- 
lies of tlie fool are known to the world, but are hidden from 
liimself ; the follies of the wise are known to himself, but 

* Englishmen need not go far, either in time, or in distance, for a 
splendid proof of the truth of this proposition. The reign of George 
the Third, is an arena that will both demand and deserve the utmost 
talents of its historian, however high they may be. It is the most 
eventful reign on record, in the memory of man. A gentlemanly prince 
io public, and a princely gentleman in private, he set an example of 
libenility in sentiment, of integrity in principle, and of purity b life 
which may have been imitated by some of his sul^ecls, but which has 
been surpasMd by none* 
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hidden from the world. A harmless hilarity, and a buoyant 
cheerfubicss are not infrequent concomitants <^ genius ; and 
we are never more deceived, than when we mistake gravity 
for greatness, solemnity for science, and pomposify for eru- 
dition. 



CCIII. 

THE true poet is always great, if compared with 
others ; not always, if compared with himself. 



CCIV. 
IF men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment ; 
if they censure them, your own. 



CCV. 
PHILOSOPHY manages a most important firm, 
not only with a capital of her own, but also with a still 
larger one that she has borrowed ; but she repays with a 
most liberal interest, and in a mode that ultimately enriches, 
not only others, but herself. The philosopher is neither a 
chymbt, nor a smith, nor a merchant, nor a manufacturer; 
but he both teaches and is taught by all of them ; and his 
prayer is, that the intellectual light may be as general as 
the solar, and as uncontrolled. But as he is as much de- 
lighted to imbibe knowledge as to impart it, he watches the 
rudest operations of that experience, which may be both 
old and uninformed, and right, though unable to say why, or 
wr^mg, without knowing the wherefore. The philosopher, 
therefore, strengthens that which was mere practice, by dis- 
closing the principle ; he establishes customs that were right, 
by superadding Uie foundation of reason, and overthrows 
those that were erroneous, by taking that foundation away. 



CCVI. 
PERSECUTORS on the score of religion, have, in 
general, been the foulest of hypocrites, and their bumir^ 
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geal has too often Ixjen lighted up at the altar of worldly aiik« 
bition. But, suppobe we admit that persecution may, in some 
solitary cases, have arisen from motives that are pure; the 
glory of God, and the salvation of men. But here again 
the purity of the modve is most woefully eclipsed by the 
gross absurdity of the means. For the persecutor must 
begin by breaking many fundamental laws of his master, in 
order to cdmmence his operations in his favour ; thus as- 
serting, by deeds, if not by words, that the intrinac excel- 
lence of the code of our Saviour is insufficient for its own 
preservation. But thus it is, that even the sincerest perse- 
cutor defends the cause of his master. He shows his Jove of 
him, by breaking his cardinal laws ; he then seeks to glorify 
a God of mercy, by worshipping him as a Moloch, who do* 
lights in human sacrifices ; and, lastly, he shows his love of 
his neighbour, by roasting his body for the good of his 
BouL But can a darkness, which is intellectual, be done 
away by a fire which is material ? or is it absolutely neces- 
sary to make a faggot of a man^s body, in order to eulighten 
his mind ? 

CCVII. 
THERE is this paradox in pride,— it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents others from becoming so. 



CCVIII. 
THOSE who worship gold in a world so corrupt as 
this we live in, have at least one thing to jJead in defence of 
thar idolatry,— the power of their idol. It is true, that like 
other idols, it can neither move, nor see, nor hear, nor feel, 
nor understand ; but, unfike other idols, it has often ooro« 
municated all these powers to those who had them not and 
annihilated them in those who bad. This idol can boast of 
two peculiarities ; it is wcNrshif^d in all climates, wiUiout 
a angle temple» and by all classes, without a single hypocrite. 
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CCIX. 

IF longs would only determine not to extend their 
dominions, until they had filled them with happiness, they 
would find the smallest territories too large, but the longest 
life too short, for the full accomplishment of so grand and 
so noble an amUtion. 



ccx. 

IT is not erery man that can afford to wear a shabby 
coat ; and worldly wisdom dictates to her disdples, the pro* 
priety of dresdng somewhat beyond their means, but of living 
somewhat within them ; for every one sees how we dress, 
but none see how we live, except we ch«»8e to let them. But 
the truly great are, by universal sufirage, exempted from 
these trammels, and may live or dress, as they please. 



CCXI. 
SLEEP, the type of death, is also, like that which 
it typifies, restricted to the earth. It flies from hell, and is 
excluded from heaven. 



CCXII. 
EMULATION has been termed & spur to virtue^ 
and assumes to be a qpur of gold. But it is a spur com- 
posed of baser materials, and if tried in the furnace, will 
be found to want ihal^jcedness which is the characteristic of 
gold. He that pursues virtue, only to surpass others, is not 
far from wishing others less forward than himself; and he 
that rejcnces too much at his own perfections, will be too 
little grieved at the defects of other men. We might also 
insist upon this, that true virtue, though the most humble of 
all things, is the most progresrive ; it must persevere to the 
end. But^ as Alexander scorned the Olympic games, be- 
cause there were no kings to contend with, so he that starts 
only to outstrip others, will suspend hb exertions when that 
is attained ; and self-love will, in many cases, incline him to 
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Stoop for the prize, even before he has obtiuned the victoiy. 
But the views of the Christian are more extensive, and 
more enduring ; his ambition is, not to ocHiquer others, but 
himsdfi and he unbuckles hb armour, only for his shroud* 



CCXIII. 
IN the pursuit of knowledge, follow it wherever it 
is to be found ; like fern, it is the produce of all climates, 
and like coin, its drculation is not restricted to any particu- 
lar class. We are ignorant in youth, from idleness, and we 
continue so in manhood, from pride; for pride is less ashamed 
of being ignorant, than of bdng instructed, and she looks 
too high to find that which very often lies beneath her* 
Therefore condescend to men of low estate, and be for 
wisdom that which Alcibiades was for power. He that 
rings only one bell, will hear only one sound ; and he that 
lives only with one dass, will see but one scene of the great 
drama of life. Mr. Locke was asked how he had contrived 
to accumulate a mine of knowledge so rich, yet so extensive 
and so deep : He replied, that he attributed what little he 
knew, to the not having been ashamed to ask for informa- . 
tion ; and to the rule he had Ittd down, of oonverring with 
all descriptions of men, on those topics chiefly that formed 
their own peculiar professions or pursuits. I myself have 
heard a common blacksmith eloquent, when welding of iron 
has been the theme ; for what we know thoroughly, we can 
usually express clearly, since ideas will supply words, but 
words will not always supply ideas. Therefore when I 
meet with any that write obscurely, or converse confusedly, 
I am apt to suspect two things ; first, that such persons do 
not understand themselves ; and, secondly, that they are not 
worthy of being understood by others. 

CCXIV. 
HE that can enjoy the intimacy of the great, and on 
no oecanon disgust them by fatniliarity, or disgrace himself 
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by tervility, proves that he is as perrect a gentleoum by 
nature, as his oompanions are by rank. 



CCXV. 
ROYAL favourities are often obhged to carry their 
compUsance farther than they meant They live for their 
master'^s pleasure, and they die for his convenience. 



CCXVI. 

THE hate which we all bear with the most Chris- 
tian patience, is the hate of those who envy us. 



CCXVII. 
IMITATION is the sinoerest of flatteiy. 



CCXVIII. 
THERE are two modes of establishing our reputa- 
tion ; to be prused by honest men, and to be abused by 
rogues. It is best, however, to secure the former, because 
it will be invariably accompanied by the latter. His calum- 
niation is not only the greatest benefit a rogue can confer 
upon us, but it is also the only service that he will perform 
for nothing. 

CCXIX. 

AS we ascend in society, like those who dimb a 
mountain, we shall find that the line c£ perpetual ccngdaOon 
commences with the higher circles, and the nearer we a|K 
proach to the gprand luminary the court, the more frig^ty 
and apathy shidl we experience. 



CCXX. 
SENSIBLE women have often been the dupes of 

I 
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designing men, in the fbUowing way : Thej have taken ail 
oppcHtunity of praiang tbem to their own oonfidante^ but 
with a solemn injunction to secrecy. The confidante, how- 
ever, as they know, will infallibly inform her principal, the 
first moment she sees her ; and this is a mode of flatteiy which 
always suooeedi. Even those females who nauseate flattery 
in any other shape, will not rgect it in this ; just as we can 
bear the light of the sun without pain, when reflected by 
the moon. 



CCXXI. 

tP you are under obligations to many, it b prudent 
to postpone the recompensing of one, until it be in your 
power to remunerate all, otherwise you will make more ene- 
mies by what you give, than by what you withhold. 



CCXXII. 
THERE is no cruelty so inexorable and unrelent- 
ing, as that which proceeds from a bigotted and presump- 
tuous supposition of doing service to Grod. Under the in- 
fluence of such hallucination, all common modes of reason* 
ing are perverted, and all general principles are destroyed. 
The victim of the fanatical persecutor will find that the 
stronger the motives he can urge for mercy are, the weaker 
will be his chance of obtaining it, for the merit of his de- 
struction will be supposed to rise in value, in proportion as 
it is effected at the expence of every feeling, both of justice 
and of humanity. Had the son of Philip the Second of 
Spain, been condemned by the inquitttion, his own father, 
in default of any other executioner, would have carried the 
faggots, and have set fire to the pile. And in the atrocious 
murd^ dt Ardibishop Sharp, it is well known that Balfour 
and his party did not meet together at Gilston Muir, for the 
purpose of assassinating the archbishop, but to slay one 
Carmichael, a nmgistrate. These misguided men were ac- 
tuated (to use their own words) ** by a giwng ouUeMng of 
the Spiriif'^ shortly to be manifested by the oiitletdng of 
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innocent blood; 'and cxie Smith, a weaver at the Struther- 
djke, an inspired man, had abo encouraged them ^^ all to 
goforwardy seeing that Cfod's glory was the onbf motive thai 
was moving Aem to offer themselves to act Jbr his broken 
down work.'^ These men not happening to find Carmiehael, 
were tm. the pcxnt of diq)erung, when a lad running up, Bud- 
denlj informed them that the coach of Archlnshop Sharp 
was then coming on, upon the road betwen Ceres and Blebo 
HoLe. Thus, Carmicbael escaped, but an archbishop was a 
sacrifice, caught in the thicket, more costly than the ram ; 
^ Truly,'" said they, << tids is of God, and it seemeth that 
God hath delivered him into our hofnds; letusnot draw back^ 
but pursue him, Jbr all looked upon it, considering the former 
circumstance as a dear calljrom God toJbU upon him. We 
may anticipate what tender mercies the ardibishop might 
count upon, from a gang of such enthusiasts ; and the cir- 
cumstance of a preUte murdered at the feet of his daughter, 
with the curious conversadon that accompanied this act, 
only prore that fanaticism is of the same malignant type 
and character, whether die be engendered in the clan or the 
conclave, the kirk or the cathedral. 



CCXXIII. 
IT has been said, that whatever is made with the 
intention of answering two purposes, will answer neither of 
them welL This is, for the most part, true, with reqpect to 
the inventions and productions of man ; but the very reverse 
of this would seem to obtain, in all the operations of the 
Godhead. In the great laboratory of nature, many efiects 
of the most important and extensive utility are of^n made 
to proceed from some one primary cause ; neither do these 
efiects, in any one instance, either clash, or jar, or interfere 
with each other, but each one is as perfect, in its kind, as if 
the common source of its activity were adjusted and af^vo- 
priated to the accomplishing of that single effSdct alone. An 
illustration or two will suffice, where the number of ex* 
amples is so great, that the difficulty lies more in the selec- 
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tion, than in the discovery. The atmosphere b formed for 
the respiration of numberless animals, which most important 
office it perfectly performs, being the very food of life. But 
there are two other processes almost as important, which 
could not go on without an atmosphere, seeing that it is 
essential to both of them. The dissemination of light by 
its powers of refraction and reflection, and of heat, by its de- 
composition. The ocean is a fluid world, admirably calcu- 
lated for the propagation and continuation of those myriads 
of aquatic animids with which it abounds; and thus, it en- 
ables the Creator to extend, both in depth and surface, 
the sphere of sensation, of life, and of enjoyment, from the 
poles even unto the line. But the ocean has other most im- 
portant offices to fulfil ; it is perhaps more necessary to the 
earth, than the earth itself is to the ocean ; for while it ap- 
pears to be the great receptacle of salt water, it becomes^ 
through the joint medium of the sun and of the atmosphere, 
the principal reservoir and distributor of fresh. The sun 
himself was created as the grand emporium of light and of 
heat to the system. But he not only warms and ttilightens, 
but he also regulates and controls both the times and the 
spaces of the whole planetary world ; the lord of motion, no 
less than of light, he imposes a law on those erratic bodies, 
as invincible as it is invisible, which nevertheless allows the 
fullest scope to all their wanderings, and subjects them to 
no restraint but that which is absolutely necessary for their 
preservation. 



CCXXIV. 
WHEN we consider that Julius Caesar, Pompey, 
Brutus, Cato, Atticus, Livy, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Hor- 
tcnsius, Augustus, and Marcus Varro, were contemporaries, 
that they were, at the same time, enclosed within the walls of 
the same city, which might well be termed << Roma virum 
genitrix T and when we farther reflect, that this bright con- 
stellation was attended also by another subordinate to it, made 
up of stars, indeed of lesser magnitude, but which would have 
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shone with no small lustre in any other horizon, we no 
longer wonder that a capital that could breed and educate 
such men> should MSfire to the proud title of the mistress of 
the world, and vaunt herself secure from all mortal woundsi 
save only those that might be inflicted in an evil hour by par- 
ricidal hands. But the dose observer of human nature, who 
takes nothing on trust, who, undazzled by the lustre, calmly 
enquires into the use, will not be contented with a bare ex- 
amination of the causes that conspired to produce so marvel- 
lous an union of talent, but will farther ask how it happened^ 
that men, whose examples have been so fertile of instruction 
to future ages, were so barren of improvement, and utility 
to their own. For it must be admitted, that Rome was 
<^ divided against herself,"* split into faction, and torn to 
pieces by a most bloody dvil war, at the very moment she 
was in proud possession of all this profusion of talent, by 
which she was consumed, rather than comforted, and scorch- 
ed, rather than enlightened. Perhaps the condusion that is 
forced upon us by a review of this particular period or 
Roman History, is neither consolatory, nor honourable to 
our nature; it would seem, I fear, to be this, namely, 
that a state of dvil freedom is absolutely necessary for the 
training up, educating, and finishing of great and noble 
minds ; but that society has no guarantee that minds so 
formed and finbhed, shall not aspire to govern, rather than 
to obey ; no security that they shall not affect a greatness, 
greater than the laws, and in affecting it, that they shall not 
ultimately destroy that very freedom to which alone they 
were indebted for their superiority. For such men too oflen 
begin by subjecting all things to their country, and finish by 
subjecting their country unto themselves. If we examine the 
individual characters of those great names I have cited above, 
we may perhaps affirm, that Horace, Virgil, Hortensius, 
Varro, and Livy, were more occupied in writing what de- 
served to be read, than in doing any thing that deserved to 
be written. Atticus was a practical disdple of Epicurus, and 
too much concerned about the safety and health of his own 
person, to endanger it by attacking that of another; as tj 
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Cicero, although he was fonned both for action and delibera* 
tion, yet none of the blood that was spilt in his day, can 
fairly be charged to him ; in fact, he bad so mudi of the 
pliability of his friend Atticus about him, that he might 
have flcuiished eren in the court of Augustus, a rival of 
Msecaenas, had he himself been leas eloquent, Octavius more 
grateful, or Antony less Tindictiiw. Four men remain, form* 
ed indeed in <^ all the prodigality of nature,^ but compoied 
of elements so opposite to each other, that their conjunction, 
like the clash of adverf e comets, could not but convulse the 
world; Caesar, Pompey, Brutus, and Cato ; Canar could not 
brook a superior, nor Pompey an equal ; and Brutus, al- 
though he did not aspire himself to rule, was determined 
that no one else should do so. Cato, who might have done 
more to save his country, had he attempted less, disgusted his 
friends, and exasperated his foes, by a vain efibrt to realize the 
splendid fictions of his Plato^s Hepublic, in the dr^ of Ro- 
mulus. Proud, without ambition, he was less beloved as the 
stem defender of liberty, than Caesar as the destroyer of it, 
who was ambitious without pride ; a mistaken martyr in a 
noble cause, Cato was condemned to live in an era when the 
times could not bear his integrity— nor his integrity the times. 



CCXXV. 
THERE is this difference between those two tem- 
poral blessings, health and money : money is the most en- 
vied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the most enjoyed, but 
the least envied ; and this superiority of the latter is still 
more obvious, when we reflect that the poorest man would 
not part with health for money, but that the richest would 
gladly part with all their money for health. 



CCXXVI. 

ALL governments ought to aspire to produce the 
highest happiness by the least objectionable means. To 
produce good without some admixture of ill, is the prerogft. 
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tiYe of the Ddty akme. In a state of naturei each indiTidual 
would strive to preserve the whole of his libertyi but' then 
he would be also liable to the encroachments of others, who 
would fed equally determined to preserve the whole of 
theirs. In a state of dvilization, each individual voluntarily 
sacrifices a part of his liberty, to increase the general stock. 
But he sacrifices this liberty only to the fouv ; and it ou^t 
to be the care of good governments, that this sacrifice of the 
individual is repaid him with security and wUh interest ; 
otherwise the splendid declamations of Rousseau might be 
verified, and a state of nature be preferred to a state of 
dvilization. The liberty we obtain by being members of 
dvilized society, would be licentiousness, if it allowed us to 
harm others, and slavery, if it prevented us from benefiting 
ourselves. True liberty, therefore, allows each individual 
to do all the good he can to himself, without injuring hb 
neighbour. 

CCXXVII. 

OF the two evils, it is perhaps less injurious to 
sodety, that a good doctrine should be accompanied by a 
bad life, than that a good life should lend its support to a 
bad doctrine. For the sect, if once established, will survive 
the founder. When doctrines, radically bad in themselves, 
are transmitted to posterity, recommended by the good life 
of their author, this it is to arm an harlot with beaufy, and 
to heighten the attractions of a vain and an unsound philo- 
sophy. I question if Epicurus and Hume have done man- 
kind a greater disservice by the looseness of thdr doctrines, 
than by the purity of their lives. Of such men we may 
more justly exdcdm, than of Caesar, <* confound their vir- 
tues, theyVe undone the world !^ 



CCXXVIII. 
MANY have been thought capable of govenung, 
until they were called to govern ; and others have bees 
deemed incapable, who, when called into power, have mosi 
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agreeably disappointed public opinion, by far surpassing all 
previous anticipation. The fact is, that the great and fittle 
vulgar too often judge of the blade by the scabbard ; and 
shining outward qualities, although they may exdte first 
rate expectations, are not unusually found to be the com» 
panions of second rate abilities. Whereas, to possess a head 
equal to the greatest events, and a heart superior to the 
strongest temptations, are qualities which may be possessed 
so secretly, that a man's next door neighbour shall not dis- 
cover them, until some unforeseen and fortunate occasion has 
called them forth. 



CCXXIX. 
THE ignorance of the Chinese may be attributed to 
their language. A literary Chinese must spend half his 
life in acquiring a thorough knowledge of it. The use of 
metaphor, which may be said to be the algebra of language, 
is, I apprehend, unknown amongst them. And as language, 
after all, is made up only of the signs and counters of know- 
ledge, he that is obliged to lose so much time in acquiring 
the sign, will have but little of the thing. So complete is 
the ignorance of this conceited nation, on many points, that 
very curious brass models of all the mechanical powers, 
which the French government had sent over as a present, 
they considered to be meant as toys for the amusement of 
the grandchildren of the emperor. And I have heard 
the late Sir George Staunton declare, that the costly ma- 
thematical instruments made by Ramsden and Dollond, and 
taken to Pekin by Lord Macartney, were as utterly useless 
to the Chinese, as a steam en^ne to an Esquimaux, or a 
loom io an Hottentot. The father of Montwgne, not inaptly 
to my present subject, has observed, that the tedious time 
which we modems employ in acquiring the language of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, which cost them nothing, is 
the piiicipal reason why we cannot arrive at that grandeur 
of soul, and perfection of knowledg that was in them. But 
the learned languages, after all, are indispensible to form 
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flie gentleman and the scholar, and are well worth all the 
lahour that they cost u^ provided thej are valued not for 
themselves alone, which would make a pedant, but as a 
foundation for farther acquirements. The foundation, there- 
fore, should be in a great measure hidden, and its solidity 
presumed and inferred from the strength, elegance, and 
oonvenience of the superstructure. In one of the notes to a 
former publication, I have quoted an old writer, who ob- 
serves, ** that we fatten a sheep with grass, not in order to 
obtam a crop of hay from his back, but in the hope that he 
will feed us with mutton, and clothe us with wool.** We 
may apply this to the sdenoes, we teach a young man alge- 
bra, the mathematics, and logic, not that he should take hb 
equations and his parallellograms into Westminster Hall, 
nor bring his ten predicaments to the House of Commons, 
but that he should bring a mind to both tliese places, so well 
stored with the sound prindples of truth and of reason, as 
not to be deceived by the chicanery of the bar, nor the so- 
phistry of the senate. The acquirements of sderce may be 
termed the armour of the mind ; but that armour would be 
worse than useless, that cost us all we had, and left us no* 
thing to defend. 



ccxxx. 

THAT is not the most perfect beauty, which, in 
public, would attract the greatest observation; nor even 
that which the statuary would admit to be a faultless piece 
of clay, kneaded up with blood. But that is true beauty, 
which has not only a substance, but a spirit,— a beauty that 
we must intimately know, justly to appreciate, — a beauty 
lighted up in conversation, where the mind shines as it were 
throu^ its casket, where, in the language of the poet, *^ the 
elojuetU blood spoke in her cheeks, and so distmdbf wrought, 
ihat we might almost say her body thought^ An order 
and a mode of beauty which, the more we know, the more 
we accuse ourrelves for not having before discovered those 
thousand graces which bespeak that their owner has a souL 
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This is that beauty whi6h nevei cloy% possesang ch«nns..as 
resistless as those of the fasdnatii^ Egypdao, for which 
Anthony insely paid the bauble oi a wcMrld,-— a beauty like 
the rinng of liis own Italian suns, always enchanting, never 
the same. 



CCXXXI. 
HE that can please nobody, is not so much to be 
pitied, as he that nobody can please. 



CCXXXII. 
REVENGE is a debt, in the paying of which, the 
greatest knave is honest and dnoere, and ao far as he is able, 
punctual But there is a difference between a debt of re- 
venge, and every other debt By paying our other debts, 
we are equal with all mankind ; but in refusing to pay a 
debt of revenge, we are superior. Yet, it must be confessed, 
that it is much less difficult to forgive our enemies, than our 
ftiends; and if we ask how it came to pass that Coriolanus 
found it so hard a task to pardon Rome, the answer is, that 
he was himself a Roman. 



CCXXXIIL 
tF rich, it is easy enough to conceal our wealth 
but, if poor, it is not quite so easy to conceal our povmy 
We shall find that it is less difficult to hide a thousanc 
guineas, than one hole in our coat 



CCXXXIV. 

THE cjmic who twitted Aristippus, by observing 
that the philosopher who could dine on herbs, n^ght dcMpise 
the company of aking, was well replied to by Aristippui^ 
when he remarked, that the philosopher who could enjoy 
the company of a king, mi^t also desfnse a dinner of herbs: 

^ Nan pranderei olus H sciret regUnu uti^ 
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Nothing is more common than to hear people abusing oouiv 
tiers, and affecting to dcqnse courts; yet m<ist of these 
would be proud of the acquaintance of die one, and would 
be glad to live in the other. The Histoiy of the Conclave 
will show us how ready aU men are to renounce philosophy 
for the most distant probability of a en wn. Whereas Casi- 
mir of Poland, and Christina of Sweden, am likely to re- 
main the alpha and the omega, the first and the last of those 
who have renounced a crown for the sake of philosophy. 



ccxxxv. 

WARS are to the body politic, what drams are to the 
individual. There are times when they may prevent a 
sudden death, but if frequently resorted to, or long persisted 
in, they heighten the ener^es, only to hasten the dissolution. 



ccxxxvi. - 

IT has been shrewdly said, that when men abuse us, 
we should suspect ourselves, and when they praise usy 
them. It is a rare instance of virtue to despise censure, 
which we do not deserve ; and still more rare, to despise 
praise which we do. But that integrity that lives only on 
opinion, would starve without it; and that theatrical kind 
of virtue, which requires publicity for its stage, and an ap- 
plauding world for an audience, could not be depended on 
in the secrecy of solitude, or the retirement of a desert. 



CCXXXVII. 
THIS is the tax a man must pay to bis virtues, — 
they hold up a torch to his vices, and render those frailties 
notorious in him which would have passed without observa- 
tioD in another. 



CCXXXVIII. 
THOSE hypochondriacs, who, like Herodius, give 
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up their whole time and thoughts to the care of their health, 
sacrifice unto life every Jooblt purpose of living ; striving to 
support a frail and feverish being here, they neglect an 
hereafter; they continue to patch up and repair their 
mouldering tenement of clay, regardless of the immortal 
tenant that must survive it ; agitated by greater fears 
than the apostle, and supported by none of his hopes, they 
<* die daily." 



CCXXXIX. 
INTIMACY has been the source of the deadliest 
enmity, no less than of the firmest friendship ; like some 
mighty rivers, which rise on the same mountain, but pursue 
a quite contrary course. 



CCXL. 

THE intoxication of anger, like that of the grape, 
shews us to others, but hides us from ourselves ; and we in- 
jure our own cause, in the opinion of the world, when we 
too passionately and eagerly defend it ; like the father of 
Virginia, who murdered his daughter to prevent her viola- 
tion. Neither will all men be disposed to view our quarrels 
precisely in the same light that we do ; and a man^s blind- 
ness to his own defects, will ever increase, in proportion as 
he is angry with others, or pleased with himself. 



CCXLI. 
FALSEHOOD, like a drawing in perspective, will 
not bear to be examined in every point of view, because it 
is a good imitation of truth, as a perspective is of the reality, 
only in one. But truth, like that reality of which the per- 
spective is the representation, will bear to be scrutinized in 
aO points of view, and though examined under every situa^ 
tion« is one and the same 
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CCXLII. 
THERE are aome characters whose bias it is im 
posnble to calculate, and on whose probable conduct we can 
not hazard the slightest prognostication ; they often evince 
energy in the merest trifles, and appear listless and indiffer- 
ent, on occasions of the greatest interest and importance ; 
one would suppose they had been dipped in the fountttn of 
Hammon, whose waters, according to Diodorus, are cold 
by day, and Jioi only by night ! 



CCXLIII. 

THERE are some who refuse a favour so graciously, 
as to please us even by the refusal ; and there are others who 
confer an obligation so clumsily, that they please ua less by 
the measure, than they disgust us by the manner of a kind- 
ness, as puzzling to our feelings, as the politeness of one, 
who, if we had dropped our handkerchief, should present it 
unto us with a pair of tonga ! 



CCXLIV. 
IT has been sud, that the retreat shows the general, 
as the reply the orator ; and it is partly true ; although a 
general would rather build his fame on his advances, than 
on his retreats, and on what he has attained, rather tlian on 
what he has abandoned. Moreau, we know, was famous for 
his retreats, insomuch, that his companicms in arms compar- 
ed him to a drum, which nobody hears of, except U be beaten. 
'But, it is nevertheless true, that the merits of a general are 
not to be appreciated by the battle alone, but by those dis- 
positions that preceded it, and by those measures that fol- 
lowed it. Hannibal knew better how to conquer, than how 
to profit by the conquest ; and Napoleon was more skilful 
in taking positions, than in maintaining them. As to re- 
verses, no general can presume to say that he may not be 
defeated ; but he can, and ought to say, that he will not be 
surprized. There are dispositions so skilful, that the battle 
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may be omsidered to be won, even before it is fought, and 
the cainpaigii to be daaded, even before it is contested. 
There are generals who have acoomplidied more bj the 
march, than by the musqueC, and Europe saw, in the lines 
of Torres Vedras, a simple telescope, in the hands of a Wd- 
lington, become an instrument, more fatal and destructive, 
than all the cannon in the camp of his antagcmist 



CCXLV. 
EXPECT not praise without envy until you ore 
dead. Honours bestowed on the illustrious dead, have in 
them no admixture of envy ; for the living pity the dead ; 
and pty and envy, like oil and vinegar, asumili^ not : 
^ Urit eiAmJvlgoTe suo qui praegravai artes 
If^ira sepasitaSf exHnctus amabUur idcmJ^ 



CCXLVI. 
MENTAL pleasures never cloy ; unlike those of the 
body, they are increased by repetition, approved of by re- 
flection, and strengthened by enjo)rment 



CCXLVII. 
THOSE who have resources within themselves, 
who can dare to live akme, want friends the least, but, at 
the same time, best know how to prize them the most But 
no company b far preferable to bad, because we are more 
apt to catdi the vices of others than their virtues, as disease 
is far more contagious than health. 



CCXLVIIL 

IT isbetter to meet dai^r than to wait for it He 

diat is oa a lee shore, and foresees a hurricane, standi 

out lo aea, and encounters a storm, to avoid a shipwreck. 

And thus, the Ic^slator who meets some evils, half subdues 
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them. In the grievDus dearth that visited the land of 
"Egjpt^ Joseph forestalled the evil, and adopted measuies 
that proclaimed to the nation, ** you shall not feast, in order 
that you may not fast ; and although you must submit to a 
scarcity, you shall not endu!re a famine.^ And those very 
persons who have been decried, by short sighted reasonem 
in this country, as rpgraters and monopolizers, are^ in times 
of real deficiency, the actual Josephs of the land. Like the 
prcBiiol&kn'es in the camp of the Romans, they spy out the 
nakedness of the land before the mmn body are advised of 
it, and, by raising the price of the commodity, take the 
only means to insure an economy in the use of it. 



CCXLIX. 
LOUIS the Fourteenth having become a king by 
the death of his mimster, Mazarin, set up the trade of a con- 
queror, on his own account The devil treated him as he 
does young gamesters, and bid very high for him, at first, 
by gnmtmg faim unexampled success ; he finished by punish- 
ing him with reverses equally unexampled. Thus, that 
sun which he had taken for his device, although it rose in 
cloudless* majesty, was doomed to set in obscurity, tarnished 
by the smoke of his defeats, and tinged with the blood of 
his subjects. 



CCL. 

IT is an old saying, that Truth lies in a Well, but the 
misfortune is, that some men will use no chain to draw her 
up, but that which is so long that it is the labour of th«r 
life to finish it ; or if they live to complete it, it may be 
that the first links are eaten up by rust, before the last are 
ready. Others, on the contrary, are so indolent, that they 
would attempt to draw up Truth without any chain, or by 
means of one that is too short Both of these will miss th^ 
object A wise man will provide a diain for this necessary 
purpose^ thai has ndl a Kirit too aiocfa, nor a link loo little^ 
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anid on the first he will write << ars longa^ and on the last 
" viia brevi$r 

CCLL 
DOUBT is the vestibule which dU must pass, before 
thej can enter into the temple of wisdom ; therefore, when 
we are in doubt, and puzzle out the truth by our own ex- 
ertions, we have gained a something that will stay by us, 
and which will serve us again. But, it* to avoid the trouble 
cS the search^ we avail ourselves of the superior information 
of a friend, such knowledge will not remain with us ; we 
have not boughi but borrowed it 



CCLII. 
GREAT men, like comets, are eccentric in their 
courses, and formed to do extensive good, by modes unintel- 
ligible to vulgar minds. Hence, like those erratic orbs in 
the firmament, it is their fate to be miscomprehended by 
fools, and misrepresented by knaves ; to be abused for all 
the good they actually do, and to be accused of ills with 
which they have nothing to do, neither in design, nor exe- 
cution. 



CCLIII 
SOME men who have evinced a certain degree of \nt 
and talent, in private companies, fail miserably when they 
venture to appear as public characters, on the grand theatre of 
human life. Great men in a little drde, but little men in a 
great one, they shew their learning to the ignorant, but 
their ignorance to the learned ; the powers of their mind 
seem to be parched up and withered by the public gaze, as 
Welch cascades before a summer sun, which, by the bye, 
we are told, are vastly fine in the winter, when no body 
goes to see them. 

CCLIV. 
GREAT men often obtain their aids by meaoi be* 
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joDd the grasp of Tulgar intellect, and even bjr methods 
diametrically opposite to those wbidi the multitude woukl 
pursue. But, to effect this, bespeaks as profound a knov' 
ledge of mind, as that philobopber eyrsaeed ci matter, who 
first produced ice by the agency of beat. 



CCLV, 
THOSE that are the loudest in their threats, are 
the weakest in the executkm of them* In springing a mine^ 
that which has done the most extcnsire mMctiief nudbes the 
smallest report; and, again, if we eomtiier the tttxt of 
Egfatning^ it is probable that he that is killed by it hcar« or# 
noise ; but the thunder dap which follows, and wfiich nuM 
ahums the ignorant, is the surest proof of their imfeiy. 



CCLVL 
WE most readily forgive that attack whu.b aflords 
OS an opportunity of reaping a spl^tidid inumjiu A wi«e 
man will not sally forth fmcn hi* drjr^rs to cu^Jgel a focil^ who 
is in the act of breaking his windows, by pelting tiMrm with 
gumeas^ 

CCLVII. 
THAT an author^s work is the mirror of his mind, 
IS a poation that has led to very false conclusions. If the 
devil himself were to write a book, it would be in praise of 
virtue, becaupe the good would purdiase it for use, and the 
bod for ostentation. 



CCLVIIL 
IT is not known where he that invented the plough 
was bom, nor where he died ; yet he has effected more for 
the hapjNness of the worlds than the whole race of heroes 
and of conquerors, who have drenched it witli tears, and 
manured it with blood, and whose birth, parentage, and 

K 
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education have been handed down to us with a preciMon 
precisely proportionate to the mischief they have done. 



CCLIX. 

AS the gout seems privileged to attack the bodies of 
the wealthy^ so ennui seems to exert a similar prerogative 
over their minds. I should consider the middle and lower 
classes, in this country, in great measure, exempt from this 
latter malady of the mind ; first, because there is no verna- 
cular name that fully describes it, in our language ; and, 
secondly, because we shall find it difficult to expimn this 
disease to such persons; they will admit, however, that 
they have sometimes thought a rmny Sunday particularly 
tedious and long. In the constitution of our nature, it so 
happens, that pleasure doys and hebetates the powers of en- 
joyment very soon, but that pain does not, by any means, 
in an equal proportion, dull the powers of suffering. A fit 
of the toothache, or the tic doloreux, shall continue their at- 
tacks with slight intermissions for months, and the last pang 
shall be as acute as the first. Again, we are so framed and 
fashioned, that our sensations may continue alive for years 
to torment, after they have been dead for years to transport; 
and, it would be well, if old age, which has been said to forbid 
the pleasures of youth, on penalty of death, interdicted us also 
from those psdns which are unhappily as much or more the 
lot of the old than of the young. But the cold and shrivelled 
hand of time is doubly industrious ; he not only plucks up 
flowers, but he plants thorns in their room ; and punishes the 
bad with the recollections of the past, the sufferings of the 
present, and the anticipation of the future, until death becomes 
their only remedy, because life hath become their sole disease. 
If these observations be just, their application to ennui, our 
present subject, is obvious. For he that does labour under 
acute pain, will be too much occupied for ennui ; and he 
that does not, has no right to indulge it, because be is not 
in the fruition of vivid pleasure. It is not in the tiaturc of 
things that vivid pleasures should continue long, their veiy 
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(t)Dtinuanoe must make tlierti cease to be vivid. Therefore 
we might as well suffer ennui, because we are not angels, 
but men. There are, indeed, some spirits sp ardent, that 
change of employment to them is rest, and their only fatigue 
a cessation from activity. But, even these, if they make 
pleasure a business, will be equally subject to ennui, with 
more phlegmatic minds ; for mere pleasure, although it may 
relresh the weary, wearies the refreshed. Gaming has been 
resorted to by the affluent, as a reAige from ennui ; it is a 
mental dram, and may succeed for a moment, but, like all 
other stimuli, it produces indirect debility ; and those who 
have recourse to it, will find that the sources of their ennui 
are far more inexhaustible than those of their purse. Ennui, 
perhaps, has made more gamUers than avarice, more drunk- 
ards than thirst, and perhaps as many suicides as despair. 
Its only cure* is the pursuit of some desirable object; — if that 
object be worthy of our pursuit and our desires, the prog- 
nostics of a cure are still more favourable ;^if the object be 
a distant one, yet affording constant opportunities of pursuit 
and advancement, the cure is certain, until the object be at- 
tained;— but if that object cannot be attained, nor even ex- 
pected until c^Ut death, although the means of its attain- 
ment must last as long as our life, and occur as constantly as 
the momenta that compos it, we may then exclaim w^x"^ 
with more cause than the philosopher, and seek from the 
df^ng Christian an infallible nostrum for all the evils of 
ennui. 

* It would seem that employment is more efficacious in the cure of 
ennui than society. A young Huron^ in a village near QueW> empha- 
tically exclaimed to an English traveller^ " On s'ennuie dans ie vUlage, 
et on ne s'ennuie jamais dan& le hois." We all remember the instance 
of that man of rank and title, who destroyed himself, in full possession 
of every thing that could make life desireable, leaving it on record, 
that he committed the act, only because he was tured of putting on his 
clothes in the morning, and taking them off again at night ; and in limes 
•tiU nearer to us, John Maddocks,and Henry Quui, esq. of Dublin 
notoriety, the former in the clear unincumbtred possession of six thou* 
•and pounds per annum, and both of them hi full possession of health 
•nd competence, destroyed themselves for no other reason but becausp 
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CCLX. 

HEAVEN may have happiness as utterly unknown 
to us, as the gift of perfect vision would be to a man born 
blind. If we consider the inlets of pleasure from five senses 
only, we may be sure that the same being who created us, 
could have given us five hundred, if he had pleased. Mutual 
love, pure and exalted, founded on charms both mental and 
corporeal, as it constitutes the highest happiness on earth, 
may, for any thing we know to the contrary, also form the 
lowest happiness of Heaven. And it would appear conson- 
ant with the administration of Providence, in other matters, 
that there should be such a link between earth and heaven ; 
for, in all cases, a chasm seems to be purposely avoided, 
'** prudente Deo^ Thus, the material world has its links, 
by which it is made to shake hands, as it were, with the 
vegetable,— the vegetable with the animal, — the animal with 
the intellectual,— and the intellectual with what we may be 
allowed to hope of the angelic 



CCLXI. 
NOTHING is more common than to hear directly 
opposite accounts of the same countries. The difference lies 
not in the reported, but die reporter. Some men are so im- 
perious and over-bearing in their demeanour, that they 
would represent even the islanders of Pelew, as insolent and 
extortionate ; others are of a disposition so conciliatory and 
unassuming, that they would have little that was harsh or 
barbarous to record, even of the Mussulmen of Constan- 
tinople. 

CCLXII. 

IT would be very unfortunate if there was no other 
road to Heaven, but through Hell. Yet this dangerous and 
impracticable road has been attempted by all those princes, 

they were tired of the unvaried repetitions; and iDsipifJ amusements of 
life. 
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potentates, and statesmen, who have done evil, in order that 
good might come. 



CCLXIII. 
COURAGE is incompatible with the fear of the 
death; but every villain fears death; therefore no villain 
can be brave. He may, indeed, possess the courage of a 
rat, and fight with desperation, when driven into a comer. 
If by crafit and crime, a successful adventurer should be 
enabled to usurp a kingdom, and to command its legions, 
there may be moments, when, Uke Richard on the field of 
Bosworth, or Napoleon on the plains of Marengo, all mmt 
be staked ; an awful crisis, when, if hb throne be overturn- 
ed, his scaffold must rise upon its ruins. Then, indeed, 
though the cloud of battle should lower on his hopes, while 
its iron hail is rattling around him, the greatest coward will 
hardly ^1/ to insure that death which he can only escape by 
facing. Yet the glare of a courage thus elicited by danger, 
where fear conquers fear, is not to be compared to that calm 
sunshine which constantly cheers and illuminates the breast 
of him who builds his confidence on virtuous principle ; it 
is rather the transient and evanescent lightning of the storm, 
and which derives half its lustre from the darkness that sur- 
rounds it 



CCLXIV. 
THE ab;ient man would wish to be thought a man 
of talent, by affecting to forget what all others remember ; 
and the antiquarian b in pursuit of the same thmg, by re« 
membering what all others have thought proper to forget I 
cannot but think it would much improve society, first, if all 
absent men would take it into their heads to turn antiquari- 
ans ; and, next, if all antiquarians would be absent men . 



CCLXV. 

TO knuw a man, observe how he wins his object^ 
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rather than how l)e loses it ; for, when we fail, our pride 
supports us, when we succeed, it betrays us. 



tCLXVI. 
STRONG and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so 
strong as the memory of fool^, nor so keen as their resent* 
ment ; he that has not strength of mind to forgive, is by no 
means so weak as to forget ; and it is much more easy to do 
a cruel thing, than to say a severe one. 



CCLXVII. 

IN literature, it is very difficult to establish a name. . 
Let an author'^s^r*^ work have what merit it may, he will 
lose if he prints it himself; and being a novus homo in hte- 
rature, his only chance is to give the Jirst edition to hb 
bookseller. It is true that the booksellers will offer terms 
extremely Uberal to those who have established a reputation, 
and will lose by many, who, like Scott, have written spirit- 
edly for fame, but tamely for money. But, even in this 
case, the booksellers have no right to complain ; for these 
calculating Msecaenases ought to remember, that if they pay 
too dearly for the leea^ they had the Jirst squeezing of iht 
grapes for nothing *. 

ccLxyiii. 

IN addressing the multitude, we must remember to 
follow the advice that Cromyrell gave his soldiers, ^^Jire latoT" 
TYiis is the great art of the Methodists, *^Ju$ est et ab hoste 
dc^eri^ If our eloquence be directed above the heads of 
our hearers, we shall do no execution. By pointing our ar- 
guments loWy we stand a chance of hitting their Juarts^ as 
well as their heads. In addressing angels, we could hardly 

* Those who continue to write aft^ their wit is exhausted, may be 
eompared to those old maids who give us one cup of good tea, but aU 
iJtt rest of milk and water. 
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I our eloqueBce too high ; but we must remember that 
men are not angels. Would we warm them by our eloquence, 
Ufdike Mahomet^s mountain^ it must come down to them, 
since they cannot raise themselves to it It must come home 
to their wants and their wishes, to their hopes and thdr 
fears, to their famiUes and their firesides. The moon 
g^ves a far greater Ught than all the fixed stars put to- 
gether, although she is much smaller than any of them ; 
the reason is, that the stars are superior and remote, but 
the moon is inferior and contiguous. 



CCLXIX. 

THE plainest man who pays attention to women, 
will sometimes succeed as well as the handsomest man who 
does not Wilkes observed to Lord Townsend, ** You, my 
lord, are the handsomest man in the kingdom, and I the 
plainnest But I would give your lordship half an hour''s 
start, and yet come up with you in the affections of any 
woman we both wished to win ; because all those attentions 
which you would omit on the score of your fine exterior, I 
should be obliged to pay, owing to the deficiencies of mine.*^ 



CCLXX. 
AGRICULTURE is the most certain source of 
strength, and wealth, and independence. Commerce flour- 
ishes by circumstances, precarious, contingent, transitory, 
ahnost as Hable to change, as the winds and waves that waft 
it to our shores. She may well be termed the younger 
sister, for, in all emergencies, she looks to agriculture, both 
for defence and for supply. The earth, indeed, is doubly 
grateful, inasmuch as she not only repays forty fold to the 
cultivator, but reciprocally improves its improver, rewarding 
him with strength, and health, and vigour. Agriculture, 
therefore, is the true *^ officina militum C* and in her brave 
and hardy peasantry, she offers a legitimate and trusty 
sword to those rulers that duly appreciate her value, and 
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court her alliance. It is, however, more eagy to convert hu8« 
bandmen into excellent soldiers, than to imitate Romulus, 
who ooulcf at will reconvert them again. He first moulded 
those materials that conquered the world ;— a peasantry vic- 
torious in war, laborious in peace, despisers of sloth, pre- 
pared to reap the bloodless harvest of the sickle, after having 
secured that of the sword. The only employments, saysDion, 
that Romulus left to freemen, were agriculture and warfare ; 
for he observed that men so employed are more temperate, 
less entangled in the pursuits of forbidden love, and subject 
to that kind of avarice only which leads them not to injure one 
another, but to enrich themselves at the expence of the ene- 
my. But finding that each of these occupations, separate from 
the other, is imperfect, and produces murmurs, instead of ap- 
pointing one part of the men to till the earth, and the other 
to lay waste the enemy^s country, according to the institu- 
tion of the Lacedaemonians, he ordered the same persons to 
exerdse the employments both of husbandmen, and of sol- 
diers ; and accustomed them, in time of peace, to IWe in 
the country, and cultivate the land, except when it was ne- 
cessary for them to come to market, upon which occasions 
they were to meet in the city, in order to traffic ; and to 
that end he appointed a market to be held every ninth day. 
And, in time of war, he taugnt them the duty of soldiers, 
and not to yield to any other, in the fatigues or advanta^s 
that attend it. 



CCLXXI. 

AVARICE has ruined more men than prodigality, 
and the blindest thoughtlessness of expenditure has not de- 
stroyed so many fortunes, as the calculating but insatiable 
lust of accumulation. 



CCLXXII. 
SOME reputed sainU that iiave been canonized* 
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ought to have been canonaded ; and some repnied nnnen 
that have been cannonaded, ought to have been canonized. 



CCLXXIII. 
TO be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, 
though accompanied with the secret condemnation of con- 
science, this b the mark of a little mind ; but it requires a 
soul of no common stamp to be satisfied with its oxmi acquit* 
tal, and to despise the condemnation of the world. 



CCLXXIV. 
AN Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotchman 
reasons before he fights, an Englishman is not particular as 
to the order of precedence, but will do either to accommo- 
date his customers. A modem general has said, that the 
best troops would be as follows : An Irishman half drunk, 
a Scotchman half starved, and an Englishman with his 
belly full. 

CCLXXV. 
IF some persons were to bestow the one half of th^ 
fortune in learning how to spend the other half, it would be 
money extremely well laid out He that spends two for- 
tunes, and permitting himself to be twice ruined, dies at last 
a beggar, deserves no commiseration. He has gained neither 
experience from trial, nor repentance from reprieve. He has 
been all his life abunng fortune, without enjoying her, and 
purchaung wisdom, without possessing her. 



CCLXXVI. 

RELATIONS take the greatest liberties, and give 

the least asnstance. If a straqger cannot help us with his 

purse, he will not insult us with his comments ; but with 

relations, it mostly hi^pens, that they are the veriest misen 
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with regard to their property, but perfect prodigals in the 
article a£ advice. 



CCLXXVII. • 
AFTER hypocrites, the greatest dupes the devil has 
are those who exhaust an anxious existence in the disap- 
pointments and vexations of business, and hve miserably 
and meanly, only to die magnificently and rich. For, like 
the hypocrites, the only disinterested action these men can 
accuse themselves of . is, that of serving the devil, without 
receiving his wages ; for the assumed formality of the one, 
is not a more eifeetual bar to enjoyment, than the real 
avarice of the other. He that stands every day of his Ufe 
behind a counter, until he drops from it into the grave, may 
negotiate many very profitable bargains ; but he has made a 
nngle bad one, so bad indeed, that it counterbalances all the 
rest ; for the empty foolery of djring rich, he has paid down 
his health, his happiness, and his integrity ; since a very 
old author observes, that " as mortar sticJceth between th€ 
stones^ so sticketh fraud between buying and selling.'^ Such' 
a worldling may be compared to a merchant, who should put 
a rich cargo into a vessel, embark with it himself, and en- 
counter all the perils and privations of the sea, although he 
was dboroughly convinced before hand that he was only pro- 
viding for a shipwreck, at the end of a troublesome and 
tedious voyage. 



CCLXXVIII. 
WOMEN do not transgress the bounds of decorum 
so oflen as men ; but when they do, they go greater lengths. 
For with reason somewhat weaker, they have to contend with 
passions somewhat stronger; besides, a female by one trans- 
gression, forfeits her place in society for ever ; if once she 
falls, it is the fall of Lucifer. It is hard, indeed, that the 
law of opinion should be most severe on that sex which 
is least able to bear it; but so it is, and if the sentence be 
harsh, the sufferer should be reminded that it was passed by 
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her peers. Therefore, if once a woman breaks through the 
carriers of decency, her case is desperate ; and if she goes 
greater lengths than the men, and leaves the pale of pro- 
priety yar^W behind her, it is because she is aware that aL 
return is prohibited, and by none so strongly as by her own 
sex. We may alsc add, that as modesty is the richest orna- 
ment of a woman, the want of it is her greatest deformity, 
for the better the thing, the worse will ever be its perversion ; 
and if an angel falls, the transition must be to a daemon. 



CCLXXIX. 
OF the professions it may be said, that soldiers are 
becoming too popular, parsons too lazy, physidans too mer- 
cenary, and lawyers too powerful. 



CCLXXX. 
MOST men abuse courtiers, and affect to despise 
courts ; yet most men are proud of the acquuntance of the 
one, and would be glad to live in the other. 



CCLXXXI. 
EVILS are more to be dreaded from the sudden- 
ness of their attack, than from their magnitude, ot their 
duration. In the storms of life, those that are foreseen are 
half overc(»ne, but the tiffbon is a just cause of alarm to the 
helmsman, pouncing on the vessel, as an eagle on the prey. 



CCLXXXII. 
HOMER, not contented with making his hero in- 
vulnerable everywhere, but in the heel, and so swift of foot, 
that if he did run, nobody could catch him, completes the 
whole, by making a god his Uacksmith, and covering him, 
like a rUnoceros, with a coat of mwl, from a superiiuman 
nianufactory. With aU those advantages, since his object 
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was to surprUe his readers, he should have made his buDj a 
oowardyVather than a hero. 



CCLXXXIII. 

OF method, this may be said, if we make it our 
slave, it is well, but it is bad if we are slaves to method. 
A gentleman once told me, that he made it a regular rule to 
read fifty pages every day of some author or other, and on 
no account to fall short of that number, nor to exceed it. I 
silently set him down for a man who might have taste to 
read something worth writing, but who never could have 
genius himself to write any thing worth reading. 



CCLXXXIV. 
DELIBERATE with caution, but act with deci- 
sion ; and yield with gradousness, or oppose with firmness. 



CCLXXXV. 
THERE are many good natured fellows, who have 
paid the forfeit of their Uves to their love of bantering and 
raillery. No doubt they have had much diversion, but they 
have purchased it too dear. Although their wit and their 
brilliancy may have been often extolled, yet it has at last 
been extinguished for ever ; and by a foe perhaps who had 
neither the one nor the other, but who found it easier to 
point a sword than a repartee. I have heard of a man, in 
the province of Bengal, who had been a long time very suc- 
cessful in hunting the tiger ; bis skill gained him great edat, 
and had insured him much diversion, at length he narrowly 
escaped with his life ; he then relinquished the sport, with 
this observation : ^* Tiger hunting is very fine amusement, 
so long as we hunt the tiger, but it is rather awkward when 
the tiger takes it into his head to hunt us."^ Again, this skill 
in small wit, like skill in small arms, is very apt to beget a 
confidence which may prove fatal in the end. We may 
either mistake the proper moment, for even cowards have 
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their fighting days, or we may mistake the proper man. A 
certain Savoyard get his livelihood by exhibiting a monkey 
and a bear ; he gained so much applause from his tricks 
with the monkey, that he was encouraged to practise some 
of. them upon the bear ; he was dreadfully lacerated, and on 
being rescued, with great difficulty, from the gripe of bruin, 
he exclaimed : *^ What a fool was I not to distinguish be- 
tween a monkey and a bear : a bear, my friends, is a very 
grave kind of a personage, and, as you plainly see, does not 
understand a joke.^ 

CCLXXXVI. 
IT is always safe to learn, even from our enemies- 
seldom safe to venture to instruct, even our friends. 



CCLXXXVII. 
IF men have been termed pilgrims, and life a jour* 
ney, then we may add, that the Christian pilgrimage far 
surpasses all others, in the following important particulars: 
in die goodness of the road— in the beauty of the prospects— 
in the excellence of the company— and in the vast superiority 
of the accommodation provided for the Christian traveller, 
when he has finished his course. 



CCLXXXVIII. 
ALL who have been great and good without Chris* 
tianity, would have been much greater and belter with it 
If there be, amongst the sons of men, a single exception to 
this maxim, the divine Socrates may be allowed to put in 
the strongest claim. It was his high ambition to deserve, 
by deeds, not by creeds, an unreveakd Heaven, and by 
works, not by faith, to enter an unpromised land. 



CCLXXXIX. 
THOUGH the Godhead were to reward and to ex- 
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alt, without limit, and without end, yet the object of luB 
highest favours oould never otknd the brightneBS of his eter^ 
nal majesty, by too near an approximation to it ; for the dif- 
ference between the Creator and the created must ever be 
infinite, and the barrier that divides them insurmountable. 



ccxc. 

OF all the marvellous wotIcs of the Deity, perhaps 
there is nothing that angels behold with such supreme as* 
tonishment as a proud man. 



CCXCI. 
VANITY finds in self-love so powerful an ally, that 
it storms as it were by a coup de main, the citadel of our 
heads, where, having blinded the two watchmen^ it readily 
descends into the heart* A coxcomb begins by determining 
that his own profession is the first ; and he finishes, by de» 
ciding that he is the first of his profession. 



CCXCII. 
A POOR nation that relaxes not from her attitude of 
defence, is less likely to be attacked, though surrounded by 
powerful neighbours, than another nation which possesses 
wealth, commerce, population, and all the sinews of war, in 
far greater abundance, but unprepared. For the more sleek 
the prey, the greater is the temptation ; and no wolf will 
leave a sheep, to dine upon a porcupine. 



CCXCIII. 
MEMORY is the friend of wit, but the treacherous 
ally of invention ; and there are many books that owe their 
success to two things, the good memory of those who write 
tbem^ and the bad memory of those who read them. 
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CCXCIV. 
SUICIDE sometimes proceeds from oowardice» but 
not always; for cowardice sometimes prevents it; nnce as 
many live because they are afraid to die, as die because they 
are afraid to Hve. 



ccxcv. 

WE submit to the sodety of those that can inform 
US| but we seek the society of those whom we can inform. 
And men of genius ought not to be chagrined if they see 
blockheads favoured with a heartier welcome than them- 
selves. For, when we communicate knowledge, we are raised 
in our own estimation, but when we receive it, we are lower- 
ed. That, therefore, which has been observed of treason, 
may be siud also of talent, we love instruction, but hate the 
instructor, and use the light, but abuse the lanthom. 



CCXCVI. 
VICE stings us, even in our pleasures, but virtue 
consoles us, even in our puns. 



CCXCVII. 

THERE tdre four classes of men in the world ; first, 
those whom every one would wish to talk to, and whom 
every one does talk of ;— these are that small minority that 
constitute the great. Secondly, those whom no one wishes 
to talk to, and whom no one does talk of; — ^these are that 
vast majority that constitute the little. The third class is 
made up of those whom every body talks of, but nobody 
talks to;— these con&titute the knaves; and the fourth is 
composed of those whom every body talks to, but whom no- 
body talks of; and these constitute the fools. 



CCXCVIIL 
HE that, like the wife of Caesar, is above suspicion. 
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he alone is the fittest person to undertake the noble and often 
adventurous task of diverting the shafts of calumny ftt)m 
him who has been wounded without cause, has fallen with- 
out pity, and cannot stand without help. It is the posses- 
sor of unblemished character alone, who, on such an occa- 
sion, may dare to stand, like Moses, in the gap, and stop 
the plague of detraction, until Truth and Time, those 
slow but steady friends, shall come up, to vindicate the pro- 
tected, and to dignify the protector. A good character, 
therefore, is carefully to be maintmned for the sake of others 
if possible, more than ourselves ; it is a coat of triple steel, 
giving security to the wearer, protection to the oppressed, 
and inspiring the oppressor with awe. 



CCXCIX. 
COURAGE is generosity of the highest order, for 
the brave are prodigal of the most precious things. Our 
blood is nearer and dearer to us than our money, and our 
life than our estate. Women are more taken witli courage 
than with generosity, for it has all the merits of its sister vir- 
tue, with the addition of the most disinterested devotedness, 
and most powerful protection. Grenerosity enters so much 
into the constitution of courage, that, with the exception of 
the great Duke of Marlborough*, we shall hardly find an 
instance of undaunted personal bravery, coexisting in the 
same breast, with great avarice. The self-denial of Chris- 
tianity, the magnanimity of chivalry, all that is splendid in 
history, or captivating in romance, seems to have been made 
up of courage, or generosity, or- of both. In fact, true 
courage, well directed, can neither be overpaid nor over- 
praised. An hero is not composed of common materials ; 
his expence is hazard, his coin is blood, and out of the very 

« 
* At a certain diplomatic dinner, where there were manj foreigners of 
distuiction, the duke gave for a toast, *' Mj queen.'* One of tlie party 
who sat next to Prince Eugene, enquired of him, in a whisper, '' what 
queen hb grace had given ;'* *' I Icnow of no queen that ia his particular 
fiivourite," replied the prince, except it be '' rcfiiM peeuniaT 
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impossibilities of the coward, he cuts a perilous harvest^ 
with his sword. We cannot aspire to so high a character* 
on cheaper terms, otherwise FalstaflTs soldiers might bo al- 
lowed their claim, since they were afraid of nothing but 
danger. It is unfortunate, however, that presence of mind 
is always most necessary, when absence of body would be 
most desirable ; and there is Uiis paradox in fear, he is most 
likely to inspire it in others, who has tume himself! 



ccc. 

NATURAL good is so intimately connected with 
moral good, and natural evil with moral evil, that I am as 
certain as if I heard a voice from Heaven proclaim it, that 
God is on the side of virtue. He has learnt much, and has 
not lived in vain, who has practically dipcovered that most 
strict and necessary connection, that does, and will ever 
exist, between vice and misery, and virtue and happines9. 
The greatest miracle that the Almighty could perform, 
would be, to make a bad man happy, even in Heaven ; he 
must unparadise that blessed place to accomplish it. In its 
primary signification, all vice, that is all excess^ brings it? 
own punishment even here. By certain fixed, settled, and 
established laws of Him who is the Grod of Nature, excess of 
every kind destroys that constitution that temperance would 
preserve. The debauchee, therefore, ofiers up his body a 
** living sacrifice" to sin. 

CCCI. 

TO know exactly how much mischief may be ven- 
tured upon with impunity, is knowled^^e sufficient for a 
little great man. 

CCCII. 

LOGIC is a large drawer, containing some useful 

instruments, and many more that are superfluous. But a 

wise man will look into it for two purposes, to avail luroself 

of those instruments that are really useful, and to admiro 

L 
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the ingenuity with which those that are not so, are assorted 
and arranged. 

CCCIII. 
SOME have wondered that disputes about opinions 
should so often end in personalities ; but, the fact is, that 
such disputes be^n with personalities, for our opinions are a 
part of ouraelves. 

CCCIV. 

MANY who find the day too long, think life too 
short ; but short as life is, some find it long enough to out- 
live their characters, their constitutions, and their estates. 



cccv. 

AS he ^ves proof of a sound and vigorous body, 
that accidentally transgressing the line of demarcation, is con- 
fined to a pest-house, and, at the end of his quarantine, comes 
out without being infected by the plague, so he that can live 
in courts, those hospitals of intellectual disease, without being 
contaminated by folly or corruption, gives equal proof of a 
sound and vigorous mind. But, as no one thinks so meanly 
of a conjuror as his own Zany, so none so thoroughly despise 
a court, as those who are thoroughly acqumnted with it, 
particularly if to that acquaintance they also add due know- 
ledge of themselves ; for many have retired in disgust from 
a court which they fiU they despised, to a solitude which 
they merely ^nct^ they could enjoy, only, like Charles the 
Fifth, to repent of their repentance. Such persons, sick of 
others, yet not satisfied with themselves, have closed eadi 
eventless day with an anidous wish to be liberated fixxn so 
irksome a liberty, and to retire from so melancholy a retire- 
ment ; for it requires less strength of mind to be dissatisfied 
with a court, than to be contented with a doyster, unce to 
be disgusted with a court, it is only necessary to be ac- 
quainted with courtierB, but to enjoy a doyster, we must 
have a thorough knowledge of ourselves. 
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CCCVL 
OCEANS of ink, and reams of paper, and disputes 
infinite might have been spared, if wranglers had avoided 
lighting the torch of strife at the wrong end ; since a tenth 
part of the pains expended in attempting to prove the why, 
the where, and the when certain events have happened, 
would have been more than sufficient to prove that they 
never Jiappened ai all. 

CCCVII. 
THE most admired statues of the Pagan deities, 
were produced in an age of general infidelity; and the 
Bomans, when sincere believers in their mythology, had 
not a single god tolerably executed ; and yet Seneca ob- 
serves, that these primitive ^^Jictiles dei^ these gods of clay, 
were much more propitious than those of marble, and were 
worshipped with an adoration more ardent and sincere. 
Something similar to what happened to the religion of im- 
perial, has since happened to that of pontifical Rome. For- 
merly that altar was contented with utensils of wood, and of 
lead, but its rites were administered by an Austin and a 
Chrysostom ^priests of gold ! Things are now reversed ; the 
altar of St. Peter, says Jortin, has golden utensils, but 
leaden prieeie. 

CCCVIII. 

IT rarely happens that the finest writers are the 
most capable of teaching others their art. If Shakespear, 
himself, had been condemned to write a system of metaphy. 
ncs^ explanatory of his magic influence over all the passions 
of the mind, it would have been a dull and unsatisfactory 
work ; a heavy task both to the reader, and to the writer. 
All preceptors, therefore, should have that kind of geniua 
described by Tacitus, '^ equal to their business, but not 
above it ;^ a patient industry, with competent erudition ; a 
mind depending more on its correctness than its originality, 
and on its memory, rather than on its invention. If wa 
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wish to cut glass, we must have recourse to a diamond ; but 
if it be our task to sever iron or lead, we must make use of 
a much coarser instrument. To sentence a man of true 
genius to the drudgery of a school, ik to put a race horse in 
a mill. 



CCCIX. 

.HISTRIONIC talent is not so rare a gift as some 
imagine, it is both over-rated and over-paid. That the re- 
quisites for a first rate actor, demand a combination not easily 
to be found, is an erroneous assumption, ascribable, perhaps, 
to the following causes : The market for this kind of talent 
must always be understocked^ because very few of those who 
are really qualified to gtdn theatrical fame, will condescend 
to start for it To succeed, the candidate must be a gentle- 
man by nature, and a scholar by education ; there are many 
who can justly boast of this union, but out of that many, 
how few are there that would seek or desire theatrical cele- 
brity. The metropolitan theatre, therefore, can only be 
recruited from the best samples which the provincial theatres 
will afford, and this is a market, abundant as to quantity, 
but extremely deficient as to quality. Johnson told Grarrick 
that he and his profession were mutually indebted* to each 
other : " Your profession,'' said the doctor, •* has made you 
rich, and you have made your profesuon respectable." Such 
men as Smith, Garrick, Eemble, and Young, might do hon- 
our to anv profession, and would, perhaps, have succeeded 
in any ; but their attempting success in this department is 
much more extraordinary than their attidning it ; for, in ge- 
neral, those who possess the necessary quaUfications for an 
actor, also feel that they deserve to be something better, and 
this feeling dictates a more respectable arena. Neither is the 
title to talent bestowed by tlie suffrages of a metroppUtan 
audience, always unequivocal. Such an audience is, indeed, 
a tribunal from which an actor has no appeal ; but there 
are many causes which conspire to warp and to bias its 
judgment ; and it often happens that it is more difiicult to 
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fikcae a country audience^ than a London one. In a opun- 
try theatre, there is nothing to bribe our dedaions ; the prin- 
dpal actor is badly supported, and must depend solelj 
on himself. In a London Theatre, the blaze of light and 
beauty, the splendour of the scenery, the skill of the orches- 
tra, are all adscititious attractions, acting as avani couriers 
for tlie performer, and predisposing us to be pleased. Add 
to this, that the extended magnificence of a metropolitan 
stage defends the actor from that microscopic scnjtiny to 
which he must submit in the country. We should also re- 
member, that at times it requires more courage to praise 
than to censure, and the metropolitan actor will always have 
ihis advantage over the provincial, if we are pleased, our 
taste is flattered in the one instance, but suspected in the 
other. 



cccx. 

ENVY, if surrounded on all sides by the brightness 
of another^s prosperity, like the scoi-pion, confined within a 
drcle of fire, will sting itself io death. 



CCCXL 

WE should not be too niggardly in our praise, for 
men will do more to i^upport a character, than to raise one. 



CCCXII. 
THERE are no two things so much talked of, and 
so seldom seen as virtue, and the funds. 



CCCXIII. 

THE depravity of human nature is a favourite topic 
with the priests, but they will not brook that the laity should 
descant upon it; in this respect they may be compared to 
those husbands who freely abuse their own wives, but are 
i^ady to cut the throat of any other man who does sa 
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CCCXIV. 
IF you cannot avoid a quarrel with a blackguard, 
let your lawyer manage it, rather than yourself. No man 
sweeps his own chimney, but employs a chimney sweeper, 
who has no objection to dirty work, because it is his trade. 



CCCXV. 

IT is eaner to pretend to be what you are not, than 
to lude what you really are ; but he that can accomplish 
both, has little to learn in hypocrisy. 



CCCXVI. 

IN any public scheme or project, it b advisable that 
the proposer or projector should not at first present himself 
to the public as the sole mover in the affair. His neighbours 
will not like his egotism if it be at all ambitious, nor will 
they willingly co-operate in any thing that may place an 
equal a angle step above their own heads. Di^ Franklin 
was the first projector of many useful institutions in the in- 
fant state of America. He attained his object, and avoided 
envy, for he himself informs us, that his secret was to pro- 
pose the measure at first, not as originating in himself alone, 
but as the joint recommendation of a few friends. The doc- 
tor was no stranger to the workings of the human heart ; for 
if hib measures had failed, their failure would not be attri- 
buted to him alone, and if they succeeded, some one else 
would be forward enough to claim the merit of being the 
first planner of them. But whenever this happens, the ori- 
ginal projector will be sure to gain from the envy of man- 
kind, that jubtice which he must not expect from their gra- 
titude ; for all the rest of the members will not patiently see 
another nm away with the merit of that plan which originat- 
ed in the first projector alone, who will, therefore, be sure 
to reap his full due of praise in the end, and with that in* 
terest which mankind will always cheerfully pay, not so 
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much for the justice of rewarding the diffident, aa for the 
pleasure of lowering the vain. 



CCCXVII. 
SOME well meaning Christians tremble for theur 
salvation, because they have never gone through that valley 
of tears and of sorrow, whii*h tliey have been taught to con- 
sider as an ordeal that must be passed through, before they 
can arrive at regeneration ; to satisfy such minds, it may be 
observed, that the slightest sorrow for sin is suflScient, if it 
produce amendment, and tluit the greatest is insuflScient, if 
it do not Therefore, by their own fruits let them prove 
themselves ; for some soils will take the good seed, without 
being watered with tears, or harrowed up by affliction. 



CCCXVIII. 
SHAKESPEARE, Butier, and Bacon, have ren- 
dered it extremely difficult for all who come after them, to 
be sublime, witty, or profound. 



CCCXIX. 

IF you have cause to suspect the integrity of one 
with whom you muH have dealings, take care to have no 
communication with him, if he has his fncnd, and you have 
not ; you are playing a dangerous game, in which the odds 
are two to one against you. 



cccxx. 

WHEN the Methodists first decide on the doctrine 
they approve, and then chuse such pastors as they know be- 
fore hand, will preach no oUier; they act as wisely as a 
patient, who should send for a physician, and then prescribe 
to bin what medicines he ought to advine. 
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CCCXXI. 
A NECESSITOUS man who gives costly dinners^ 
pays large sums to be laughed at. 



CCCXXII. 
EXAMINATIONS are formidable even to the 
best prepared) for the greatest fool may ask more than the 
wisest man can answer. 



CCCXXIII. 
IT is better to have recourse to a quack, if he can 
cure our disorder, although he cannot explain it, than to a 
physician, if he can explain our disease, but cannot cure it 
In a certain consultation of physicians in this kingdom, they 
all differed about tlie nature of an intermittent, and all of 
them were ready to define the disorder. The patient was a 
king ; at length an empiric, who had been called in, thus 
interposed: Gentlemen, you all seem to differ about the 
nature of an intermittent, permit me to explain it ; an in- 
termittent, gentlemen, is a disorder which I can cure, and 
which you cannot 

CCCXXIV. 
IT is a serious doubt whether a wise man ought to 
accept of a thousand years of life, even provided that those 
three important advantages of healtli, youth, and riches, 
could be securely guaranteed unto him. But this is an offer 
than can never be refused, for it will never be made. Tak- 
ing things as they really are, it must be confessed that life, 
after forty, is an anticlimax, gradual indeed, and progressive, 
%vith some, but steep and rapid with others. It would be 
well if old age dimini5hei1 our perceptibilities to pain, in the 
same proportion that it does our sensibilities to pleasure; 
and if life has been termed a feast, those favoured few are 
the most fortunate guests, who are not compelled to sit at 
the table* when they can no longer partake of the banquet 
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But the misfortune is, that body and mind, like man and 
wife, do not always agree to die together. It is bad when 
the mind survives the body ; and worse #till when the body 
survives the mind ; but, when both these survive our spirits, 
our hopes, and our health, this is worst of all. 



cccxxv. 

AS some consolation for the fears of the brave, and 
the follies of the wise, let us reflect on the magnanimity that 
has been displayed by the weak, and the disinterestedness 
that has been evinced by the mistaken ; by those who hove 
indeed grossly erred, but have nobly acted. And this re- 
flection will increase our veneration for virtue, when even its 
shadow has produced sul^stantial good and unconquerable 
heroism ; since a phantom, when mistaken for her^ has been 
pursued with an ardor that gathered force from opposition, 
constancy from persecution, and victory from death. 



CCCXXVI. 
THERE is this difference betvicen happiness and 
wisdom ; he that thinks himself the happiest man, really is 
so ; but he that thinks himself the wisest, is generally the 
greateht fool. 

CCCXXVII. 
ARISTOTLE has said that man is by nature, Sarot 
Koivft;yixo», a social animal, and he might have added, a selfish 
one too. Heroism, self-denial, and magnanimity, in all in- 
stances, where they do not spring from a principle of reli- 
gion, are but splendid altars on which we sacrifice one kind 
oi self-love to another. I think it is Adam Smith who has 
observed, that if* a man in Europe were to go to bed with 
the conviction that the hour of twelve, on the following mom- 
ing, the whole empire of China would be swallowed up by 
an earthquake, it would not disturb his nighf s rest so much 
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as the certainty, that, at the same hour, he himself would be 
obliged to undergo the amputation of his little finger. It 
seems to be a law of our nature, intended, perhaps, for our 
preservation, that little evils coming home to ourselves, 
should affect us more than great evils at a distance, happen^ 
ing to others ; but they must be evils that we cannot pre- 
vent, and over which we have no control ; for, perhaps, there 
is no man that would not lose a little finger to save China. 
It has been also remarked, that if a state criminal were to 
be executed opposite to the doors of the theatre, at the 
moment of the performance of the deepest tragedy, that the 
emptiness of the house, and the sudden abandonment of 
the seats, would immediately testify how much more we are 
interested by witnessing real misery than artificial. But the 
result of such an experiment would probably be this, that 
the galleries would be whoUy deserted, and the boxes in 
part, but that the far greater proportion of the audience in 
the pit would keep their stations; for the extremes of lux- 
ury* on the one hand, and of misery, on the other, liave a 
decided tendency to harden the human mind; but the 
middle class, in as much as it is equally removed from both 
these extremes, seems to be that particular meridian, under 
which all the kindlier affections, and the finer sensibilities of 
our nature most readily flourish and abound. But, even if 
the theatre were wholly emptied on such an occasion as that 
which I have noticed above, it would not appear that we 
should be warranted in affirming, that we are creatures so 
constituted, as to derive happiness, not only from our own 
pleasures, but from another^s pains. For sympathy, in some 

* It was from the pavilion of pleasure and enjoyment that the Four- 
teenth Louis sent out his orders for the derastation of the whole 
palatinate ; and it was from the bowl and the banquet^ that Nero issued 
forth to fiddle to the flames of Rome ; and, on the contrary, it was 
from the loathsome bed of a most foul and incurable disease, that 
Herod decreed the assassinatkm of the Jewish nobility ; and Tippoo 
Saib ordered the murder of a corps of Christlau slaves, the most cruel 
act of his cruel life, at a moment when he justly anticipated hb own 
death, and the conflagration of his capital 
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temperaments, will produce the same conduct, with insenjsi- 
bility, in others, and the effects will be similar, although 
the causes that produce them will be opposite. The famous 
<< amateur An^ise^ who crossed the channel to witness an 
execution at Paris, was never suspected of a want of feeling ; 
but che servant girl, recorded by Swift, who walked seven 
miles in a torrent of rain, to see a criminal hanged, and re> 
turned crying and sobbing because the man was reprieved, 
may, without any breach of Christian diarity, be accused of 
a total want of compassion and benevolence. 



CCCXXVIII. 
ANALOGY, although it is not infallible, is yet that 
telescope of the mind by which it is marvellously assisted in 
the discovery of both physical and moral truth. Analogy 
has much in store for men ; but babes require milk, and 
there may be intellectual food which the present state of 
society is not fit to partake of; to lay such before it, would 
be as absurd as to give a quadrant to an Indian, or a loom 
to an Hottentot There is a time for all things, and it was 
necessary that a certain state of civilization and refinement 
should precede, and, as it were, prepare the human mind for 
the reception even of the noblest gift it has ever received, 
the law of God revealed by Christianity. Socrates wa* 
termed a Christian, bom some centuries before his time. A 
state of society like the present, obs^red by selfishness, and 
disturbed by warfare, presents a medium almost impervi- 
ous to the ray of moral truth ; the inuddy sediment must 
subnde, and the tempest must cease, before the fi(un can illu- 
minate the lake. But I foresee the period when some new 
and parent idea in morals, the matrii of a better order of 
things, shall reconcile us more completdy to Grod. to nature, 
and to ourselves. In physics, there are many discoveries 
already made, too powerful to be safe, too unmanageable to 
be subservient Like the Behemoth described by Job, who 
could neither be tamed to render sport for the maidens, nor 
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to bend his neck to the plough, so these discoveries in phy- 
sics have not yet been subdued by any hand bold enough to 
apply them either to the elegancies or to the necessities of 
life. Let any man reflect on the revolution produced in 
society by two simple and common things^ glass and gun- 
powder. What then ? shall some discoveries in physics be so 
important as to produce a complete revolution in society, and 
others so powerful that the very inventors of them have not 
as yet dared to apply them, and shall not discoveries m 
morals be allowed a stiU more paramount and universal in- 
fluence ? an influence, the greater in proportion as matter is 
inferior to mind. For we must remember that analogy was 
that powerful engine that, in the mind of a Newton, disco- 
vered to us the laws of all otJier wx)rlds ; and in that of 
a Columbus, put us in full possession of our own. 



CCCXXIX. 
SOCIETY, like a shaded silk, must be viewed in 
all situations, or its colours will deceive us. Groldsmith ob- 
served, that one man who travels through Europe on foot, 
and who, like Scriblerus, makes his legs his compasses, and 
another who is whisked through it in a chaise and four, will 
form very different conduuons at the end of their journey. 
The philosopher, therefore, wiU draw his estimate of human 
nature, by varying as much as possible his own situation, to 
multiply the points of view under which he observes her. 
Undrcumscribed by lines of latitude or of lon^tude, he 
will examine her " buttoned up and faced in thejbrms and 
ceremonies of civilization^ and at her easCj and unrestrained 
in ihe light andjeathered costume qf the savageT" He will 
also associate with the highest, without servility, and with the 
lowest, without vulgarity. In short, in the grand theatre oH 
human life, he will visit the pit and the gallery, as well as 
the boxes, but he will not inform the boxes that he comes 
amongst them from the pit» nor the pit that he visits them 
from the gallery. 
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cccxxx. 

A SECOND profession seldom succeeds, not because 
a man may not make himself fully equal to its duties, but 
because the world will not readily believe he is so. The 
world argue thus : he that has failed in his first profesaon, 
to which he dedicated the morning of his life, and the 
spring time of his exertions, is not the most likely person to 
master a second. But to this it may be replied, that a man^s 
first profession is often chosen for him by others ; his second 
he usually decides upon for himself; tliercfore, his failure in 
his first profession may, for what they know, be mainly 
owing to the secret but rincere attentions he was constantly 
paying to his second ; and, in this case, he may be compared 
to those who having suffered others to prescribe to them a 
wife, have taken the liberty to consult themselves in the 
choice of a mistress. 



CCCXXXI. 

IT has been well observed, that the tongue discovers 
the state of the mind, no less than that of the body ; but, in 
rither case, before the philosopher or the physician can 
judge, the patient must (q)en his mouth. Some men enve- 
lope themselves in such an impenetrable doke of silence, 
that the tongue will afibrd us no symptoms of the tempera^ 
ment of the mind. Such tadtumity, indeed, is wise if they 
are fools, but foolish if they are wise, and the only method 
to form a judgment of these mutes, is narrowly to observe 
when, where, and how. they smile. It shows much more 
stupidity to be grave at a good thing, than to be merry at a 
bad one ; and of all ignorance, that which b silent, is the 
least productive, for praters may suggest an idea, if they 
cannot start one. 



CCCXXXII. 
THE labouring classes of the community, in the 
metropolis, are vastly inferior, in point of intellect, to the 
same order of sodety in the country. The mind of the city 
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artificer, is mechanized by his constant attention to one 
single object ; an attention into which he is of necessity dril- 
led and disdplined, by the minute subdivision of labour, 
which improves, I admit, the art, but debilitates the artist, 
and converts the man into a mere breathing part of that 
machinery by which he works. The rustic, on (be contrary, 
who is obliged to turn his hand to every thing, and must 
often make his tool before he can use it, is pregnant with in- 
vention, and fertile in resource. It is true, that by a com- 
bination of their different employments, the city artificers 
produce specimens in their respective vocations, far superior 
to the best efforts of the rustics. But, if from the effects of 
systematic combifiationj the cats infer an individual superiorU 
tjfy they are woefully decaved. 



CCCXXXIII. 

THE society of dead authors has this advantage 
over that of the living, they never flatter us to our faces, 
nor slander us behind our backs, nor intrude upon our pri- 
vacy, nor quit their shelves until we take them down. Be- 
sides, it is always easy to shut a book, but not quite so easy 
to get rid of a lettered coxcomb. Living authors, therefore, 
are usually bad companions ; if they have not gained a cha- 
racter, they seek to do so by methods often ridiculous, al- 
ways disgusting ; and if they have established a character, 
they are silent, for fear of losing by their tongue what they 
have acquired by their pen; for many authors converse 
much more foolishly than Goldsmith, who have never writ- 
ten half so well. 



CCCXXXIV. 

IF you would be known, and not know, vegetate in a 
v\llage; if you would know, and not be known, live in a city. 



cccxxxv, 

THAT modes of government have much more to 
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do with the formation of national character, than soils, suns, 
and climates, is sufficiently evident from the present state of 
Greece and Rome, compared with the ancient. Give these 
nations back their former governments, and all their national 
energies would return, and enable them to accommodate 
themselves to any conceivable change of climate ; but no 
conceivable change of climate would enable them to recover 
their former energies. In fact, so powerful are all those 
causes that are connected with changes in their governments, 
that they have sometimes made whole nations alter as sud- 
denly and as capriciously as individuals. The Romans laid 
down their liberties at the feet of Nero, who would not even 
lend them to Caesar; and we have lately seen the whole 
French nation, rush as one man from the very extremes of 
loyalty, to behead the mildest monarch that ever ruled 
them, and conclude a sanguinary career of plunder, by par- 
doning and rewarding a tyrant, to whom their blood was 
but water, and their groans but wind ; thus they sacrificed 
one that died a martyr, to his clemency, and they rewarded 
another, who lives to boast of his murders. 



CCCXXXVI. 

HE that gives a portion of his time and talent to the 
investigation of mathematical truth, will come to all other 
questions, with a decided advantage over his opponents. 
He will be in argument what the ancient Romans were in the 
field ; to them the day of battle was a day of comparative re- 
creation, because they were ever accustomed to exercise with 
arms much heavier than they fought ; and their reviews dif- 
fered from a real battle in two respects, they encountered 
more fatigue, but the victory was bloodless. 



CCCXXXVII. 
A PEACE, for the making of which, the negociator 
has been the most liberally rewarded, is usually a bad 
Deace. He is rewarded on the score of having overreached 
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his enemy, and for having made a peace, the atlvanlagoe of 
which are clearly on his own side. But such a peace will 
not be kept ; and that is the best peace which is most like* 
ly to be the firmest Now, a peace where the advantages are 
balanced, and which consults the good of both parties, is the 
firmest, because both parties are interested in its preserva- 
tion; for parchment bonds and seals of state will not re- 
strain a discontented nation, that has arms in her hands^ 
and knows how to use them. 



CCCXXXVIII. 
NO men despise physic bo much as physicians, be- 
cause no men so thoroughly understand how little it can 
perform. They have been tinkering the human constitution 
four thousand years, in order to cure about as many disor- 
ders. The result is, that mercury and brimstone are the 
only two specifics they have discovered. All the fatal mala- 
dies continue to be what they were in the days of Paracelsus, 
Hippocrates, and Gralen, " opprobria medicorumT* It is 
true that each disorder has a thousand prescriptions, but not 
a single remedy. They pour a variety of salts and acids 
into a marble mortar, and expect similar results when these 
ingredients are poured into the human stomach ; but what 
can be bo groundless as reasonings built on such analogies *. 
For the marble mortar admits the agency of the atmospheri- 
cal air, which cannot be said of the human stomach ; and, 

* It ia more safe to imitate the conduct of the late Doctor Heber- 
den; he paid the strictest attention to symptoms, and to tempera- 
ments, and having ascertained ihtie, to the best of his Judgment^ he 
prescribed »uch remediM as he had always obrerved to be beneficial to 
others under similar drcurastances ; and what was of Ptill greater con- 
sequence, he carefully avoided all that long experience hpd taught him 
would do harm ; here he stopped, for he was not so presumptuous as 
to frame theories to explain the whj and the wherefore thb did hann, 
or that did good ; he was too much occupied in things of greater im- 
portance, well knowing that the wisest of ub know nothing of life, but 
bjf Hi effects, and that the consequences of every prescription are far 
more clear and apparent than the causes that produce them. 
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i^;aiii, die human stomach poflsesses life ^, and the gastrio 
juie^ whidi cannot be sud of the marble mortar. 



CCCXXXIX. 

THERE are two metals, one of which is omn^x>tent 
in the calnnet, and the other in the camp, — ^gold and iron. 
He that knows how to apply them both, may indeed attain 
the highest station, but he must know something more to 
keep it It has been doubted whether Cromwell, with all 
his pretended sanctity, and all hb real courage, could have 
maintwned his power one short year longer, even if he had 
not died in the fifty-ninth year o£ his age, and on the anni- 
versary of that* very day, which he had always considered as 
the most fortunate of his life. For Cromwell had also bit 
high dcitimeSf and his lucky days. 



CCCXL. 
ANTITHESIS may be the blossom of wit, but it 
will never arrrive at maturity, unless sound sense be the 
trunk, and truth the root 



CCCXLI. 
POSTHUMOUS charities are the very essence of 
selfishners, when bequeathed by those who, when alive^ 
would part with nothing. In Catholic countries there is no 
DMurtmain act, and those who, when dying, impoverish thdr 
relations, by leaving their fortunes to be expended in masses 
for themselves, have been shrewdly said to leave their own 
souls their heirs. 



CCCXLIL 
THE scienoe of the mathematics performs mare than it 

* The gastric juice will not act upon a Hnns stomach, although it 
wiQ rapidlj dfoompose a dsad oimu 

M 
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promises, but the science of metaphyttcs proniises more tiian 
it performs. The study of the mathematics, like the Nile, be« 
^s in minuteness, but ends in magnificence ; but the study 
of metaphysics begins with a torrent of tropes, and a copi- 
ous current of words, yet loses itself at last, in obscurity and 
conjecture, like the Niger in his harren deserts of sand. 



CCCXLIII. 

TO be continually subject to the breath of slander, 
unll tarnish the purest virtue, as a constant exposure to the 
atmosphere will obscure the brightness of the finest gold ; 
but, in either case, the real value of both continues the 
same, although the currency may be somewhat impeded 



CCCXLIV. 

THE mob is a monster with the hands of Briareus, 
but the head of Polyphemus, strong to execute, but blind 
to perceive. 

CCCXLV. 
WHEN we apply to the conduct of the ancient Bo^ 
mans, the pure and unbending principles of Christianity, 
we try those noble delinquents unjustly, in as much as we 
condemn them by tlie severe sentence of an " ar posiJhckT 
law. 



CCCXLVI. 
STRONG as our passions are, they may be starved 
into submission, and conquered, without being killed. 



CCCXLVII. 
GREAT men, like great cities, have many crooked 
arts, and dark alleys in their hearts, whereby he that knows 
them may save himself much time and trouble. 
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CCCXLVIII 
THERE are some men who are fortune^s favourites, 
and who, like cats, light for ever upon their legs ; Wilkes 
was one of these didappers, whom, if you had stripped 
naked, and thrown over Westminster bridge, you might 
have met on the very next day, witli a bag wig on his 
head, a sword by his side, a laced coat upon his back, and 
money in his pocket 

CCCXLIX. 
WE may doubt of the existence of matter, if we 
please, and, like Berkeley, even deny it, without subjecting 
ourselves to the shame of a very conclusive confutation ; but 
there is this remarkable difference between matter and mind ; 
be that doubts the existence of mind, by doubting^ proves it 



CCCL. 
THE policy of drawing a public revenue from the 
private vices of drinking, and of gaming, is as purblind as 
it is pernicious ; for temperate men drink the most, because 
they drink the longest ; and a gamester contributes much 
less to the revenue than the industrious, because he is much 
sooner ruined. When Mandeville miuntained that private 
vices were public benefits, he did not calculate the widely 
destructive influence of bad example. To affirm that a vici- 
ous man is only his own enemy, is about as wise as to affirm 
that a virtuous man is only his own friend. 



CCCLI. 
RUSSIA, like the elephant, is rather unwieldy in at- 
tacking others, but most formidable in defending herself. 
She proposes this dilemma to all invaders,— a dilemma that 
Napoleon discovered too late. The horns of it are short 
and ample, but strong. Come to me with feWj and I tciU 
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cvemhebn you; come to wu wUh many^ Qnd you shall aoer^ 



CCCLIL 
THE art of destruction seems to haye proceeded 
geometrically, while the art of preservation cannot be said to 
have advanced even in a plain arithmetical progression ; for 
there are but two specifics known, which will infallibly cure 
their two respective diseases. But the modes of destroy- 
ing life have increased so rapidly, that conquerors have 
not to consider how to murder men, but out of the number- 
less methods invented, are only puzzled which to chuse. If 
any nadon should hereafter discover a new mode of more in- 
evitable and universal destruction to its enemies, than is yet 
known, (and some late experiments in chemistry have made 
this supposition far from improbable),' it would, in that case, 
become absolutely necessary for all neighbouring nations to 
attempt a similar discovery ; or that nation which continued 
in sole possession of so tremendous a secret, would, like 
the serpent of Aaron, swallow up all neighbouring nations, 
and ultimately subjugate the world. Let such a secret be 
once known by any particular nation, and by the awakened 
activity of all neighbouring states, by every possible effort of 
vigilant and sleepless espionage, and by the immense rewards 
proposed for information, maniund would soon perceive 
which of the two arts government considered of the greatest 
consequence— the art of preservation, or that of destruction. 
If, indeed, any new and salutary mode of preserving life 
were discovered, such a discovery would not awaken the jea- 
lousy, nor bec*ome, in any degree, such a stimulus to the in- 
ventive faculties of other nations, as the art of destruction ; 
princes and potentates would look on with indifference, and 
the progress of such discoveries has always been slow, and 
their salutary consequences remote and precarious. Inocu- 
lation was practised in Turkey, long before it was known in 
Europe ; and vacdnation has, at this moment, many pre* 
judices to contend with. The Chinese, who aspire to be 
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thought an enlightened nation, to this day are ignorant of 
the circulation of the blood ; and, even in England, the man 
who made that noble discovery, lost all hb practice in conse- 
quenoe of his ingenuity; and Hume informs us, that no phy- 
ndan in the united kingdoms, who had attained the age of 
forty, ever subnutted to become a convert to Harvey^s 
theory, but went on preferring mumpsimus to sumpsimus to 
the day of his death. So true is that line of the satyrist, 
^* ajbol aijbriyj is a fool indeed;^ and we may also add, 
on this occasion, another line from another satjrrist : 

" Durum esty 
'* Quajuvenes didicere, senes perdtndajbieri^ 



CCCLIII. 
THERE are two things which united, constitute the 
value of any acquisition, its difficulty and its utility. But 
the bulk of mankind, with Bayes in the Rehearsal, like 
what will astonish, rather than what will improve. Dazzled 
by the difficulty, they examine not the utility ; and he that 
benefits them by some mode which they can comprehend, is 
not so sure of their applause, as the political juggler who 
merely surprises them, they know not how. 



CCCLIV. 
GOD is on the side of virtue ; for whoever dreads 
punishment, suffers it, and whoever deserves it, dreads it. 



CCCLV. 
THE most disagreeable two legged animal I know, is 
a little great man, and the next, a little great man^s factotum 
and friend. 



CCCLVI 
THERE are some men whose enemies are to be 
pitied mucfay and ihmjriends more. 
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CCCLVII. 
CIVIL and religious freedom go hand in hand* and 
in no country can much of the one long exist, without pio> 
dudng a correspondent portion of the other. No desp o tism, 
therefore, is so complete as that whidi imposes eodesiastical 
as well as political restrictions ; and those tyrants in Chris- 
tendom, who discourage popery, have learned but half their 
lesson. Provided tjrrants will assist her in fettering the mind, 
she will most readily assist them in enslaving the body. 



CCCLVIII. 
THERE are some persons whose erudition so much 
outweighs their observation, and have read so much, but re- 
flected so little, that they will not hazard the most familiar 
truism, or common place allegation, without bolstering up 
their ricketty judgments in the swaddling bands of antiquity, 
their doting nurse and preceptress. Thus, they will not be 
satisfied to say that content is a blessing, that time is a trea- 
sure, or that self-knowledge is to be desired, without quot* 
ing Aristotle, Thales, or Cleobulus, and yet these very men, 
if they met another walking in noon day, by the smoky 
light of a lanthom, would be the first to stop and ridicule 
such conduct, but the last to recognize in his folly their own. 



CCCLIX. 
MYSTERY magnifies danger as the fog the sun. 
The hand that unnerved Belshazzar derived its most horrify- 
ing influence from the want otabody ; and death itself is not 
formidable in what we do know of it, but in what we do noL 



CCCLX. 
LEVITY is often less foolish, and gravity less wise, 
than each of them appear. 

CCCLXI. 
REVENGE is a fever b our own blood, to be cured 
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only by letting the blood of another ; but the remedy too 
oft^ produces a relapse^ which is remorse— a malady far 
more dreadful than the first disease, because it is incurable. 



CCCLXII. 
AFFLICTIONS sent by Providence, melt the con- 
stancy of the noble minded, but confirm the obduracy of the 
vile. The bamc furnace that hardens clay, liquifies gold ; 
and in the strong manifestations of divine power, Pharaoh 
found his punishment, but David his pardon. 



CCCLXIII. 
WHEN young, we trust ourselves too much, and 
we trust others too little when old. Ra&hness is the error of 
youth, timid caution of age. Manhood is the isthmus be- 
tween the two extremes ; the ripe and fertile season of ac- 
tion, when alone, we can hope to find the head to contrive, 
united with the hand to execute. 



CCCLXIV. 
THE French nation dcsfMses all other nations, except 
the English ; we have the honour of her hate, only because 
she cannot despise us. 

CCCLXV 
THE firmest friendships have been formed in mu- 
tual adversity, as iron it most strongly united by the fiercest 
flame. 



CCCLXVL 
NEUTRALITY is no favourite with Providanee^ for 
we are so formed that it is scarcely posriUe for ub to stand 
neuter in our hearts, although we may deem it prudent to 
appear so in our actions. 
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CCCLXVII. 

RELIGION, like its votaries, while it exists on 
earth, must have a body as well as a soul. A religion purely 
spiritual, might suit a bding as pure, but men arc compound 
animals ; and the body too often lords it over the mind. 



CCCLXVIII. 
SECRECY has been well termed the soul of all 
great designs ; perhaps more has been effected by concealing 
our own intentions, than by discovering those of our enemy. 
But great men succeed in both 



CCCLXIX. 
ALWAYS look at those whom you are talking ia, 
never at those whom you are talking qf. 



CCCLXX. 
THERE are some truths, the force and validity of 
which we readily admit, in all cases except our own ; and 
there are other trutlis so self-evident, that we dare not deny 
them, but so dreadful, that we dare not believe them. 



CCCLXXI. 

MANY speak the truth, when they say that they 
despise riches and preferment, but they mean the riches and 
preferment possessed by otfier men. 



CCCLXXII. 
IF the weakness of the head were an admisnUe ex- 
cuse for the malevolence of the heart, the one-half of man- 
kind would be occupied in aggression, and the other half in 
forgiveness ; but the interests of society peremptorily de- 
mand that things should not be so ; for a fool is often as 
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dangerous to deal with as a knave, and always more 
incorrigible. 

CCCLXXIII. 
THERE are prating coxcombs in the world, who 
would rather talk than listen, although Shakespeare himself 
were the orator, and human nature the theme ! 



CCCLXXIV. 

THE greatest professor and profident in any sdenoe, 
loves it not so sincerely as to be fully pleased with any finer 
effort in it than he can At m^^^produce. The feeling excited 
on such an occasion, is a mixed sensation of envy, delight, 
and despair ; but the Utters here are as two, the sweets but 
as one. 



CCCLXXV. 
GAMING is the child of avarice, but the parent of 
prodigality. 

CCCLXXVI. 
NEVER join with your friend when he abuses his 
horse or his wife, unless the one is about to be soU, and the 
other to be Surfed 



CCCLXXVII. 
HUSBANDS cannot be principals in their own 
cuckoldom, but they are parties to it much more often than 
they themselves ima^e. 



CCCLXXVIIL 
PROFESSORS in every branch of the sdences, 
prefer their own theories to truth ; the reason is, that their 
theories are prioaie property, but truth is common stock. 
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CCCLXXIX, 

IT is dangerous to be much praised m priyate circles, 
before our reputation is fidly established in the worid. 



CCCLXXX. 
MANY designing men, by asking small favours, 
and evincing great gratitude, have eventually obudned the 
most important ones. There is something in the human 
mind (perhaps the force of habit,) which strongly inclines us 
to continue to oblige those whom we have begun to oblige, 
and to injure those whom we have begun to injure ; ** eo in' 
Juriosior quia mocuerai.'^ 



CCCLXXXL 
LAW and equity are two things which God hath 
jomed, but which man hath put asunder. 



CCCLXXXII. 
IT is safer to be attacked by some men, than to be 
protected by them. 



CCGLXXXIII. 
PERSECUTING bigots may be compared to those 
burning lenses which LeuheAhoeck and others composed 
from ice ; by their diilling apathy they freeze the suppliant; 
by their fieiy zeal they bum the sufferer. 



CCCLXXXIV, 

AS the rays of the sun, notwithstanding thor velo- 
city, injure not the eye, by reason of thrir minuteness, so 
the attacks of envy, notwithstanding their number, <m^M 
not to wound our virtue, by raason di their ins^gnifieaiioa 
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CCCLXXXV 
THERE 18 a holy loye, and a holy rage ; and our 
best virtues never glow so brightly as when our pasaons are 
excited in the cause. Sloth, if it has prevented many crimes, 
has also smothered many virtues ♦, and the best of us are bet^ 
ter when roused. Passion is to virtue, what wine was to 
iBfldiylus and to Ennius t, under its inspiration their powers 
vrete at thw height. 

CCCLXXXVI. 
FEAR debilitates and lowers, but hope animates and 
revives ; therefore rulers and magistrates should attempt to 
operate on the minds of their respective subjects, if possible, 
by reward, rather than punishment. And this principle will 
be strengthened by another oonaderation ; he that is punish- 
ed or rewarded, while he falls or rises in the estimation of 
others, cannot fall to do so likewise in his own. 



CCCLXXXVII. 

MEN pursue riches under the idea that their posses* 
sion will set them at ease, and above the world. But the 
law of association often makes those who b^n by loving 
gold as a servant, finish by becoming themselves its slave ; 
and independence without wealth, b at least as common as 
wealth without independence. 



CCCLXXXVIIL 

IF St. Paul were i^ain to appear on earth, since all 
the multifarious denominations of Christians would daim him, 
which wo-iM he chuse ? The apostle himself shall answer : 
<< Putt religion^ und undefBed hefim Ood^ and Ae FoAer^ is 
this, io visit the fatherless and widows m Aeir affictkm, and 
to Iwp himself unspotted from the woMT 

* '' Socordii irnnocent." 

fu ........... iVMSfimm, nimpotuif mii 

*' Succurrit Oandar 
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CCCLXXXIX. 
GRANT graciouBly what you caDix>t refute safely, 
and conciliate those you cannot conquer. 



cccxa 

THERE are politic friendahips whidi knaves find it 
necessary to keep up with those whom they mean the more 
effectually to ruin ; for most men may be led to their de- 
struction, few can be driven. Had Talleyrand^s enmity to 
Napoleon manifested itself in opposition, it would have been 
fatal, not to his master, but to himself; he maintained, there- 
fore, a friendship that not only aggrandized himself, but 
opened a door for the communication of that advice that 
enabled him eventually to ruin his master. 



CCCXCI. 
THE martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to vir- 
tue, both in endurance and in number. So blinded are we 
by our passions, that we suffer more to be damned than to 
be saved. 



CCCXCII. 
DEMAGOGUES, however fond they may affect to 
be of independence and Uberty in their public speeches, are 
. invariably tones in their private actions, and despots in thor 
own fiunilies. The most violent of them have usually been 
formed like Wilkes, by the refusal of some unreasonable re- 
quest ; and thdr patriotism appears in a very questionable 
shape, when we see that they rejcnce in just as much public 
calamity as introduces them into power, and supplants their 
rivals* 

* The real diflferenoe, therefore, between a tory and a whig would 
•oem to be this : the one Aa# power, the other wanii it Samuel John- 
son was not a little disconocrted by an unexpected retort, made upon 
him before a lai;g[e party at Oxford, by Doctor Crowe. The principles of 
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CCCXCIII. 
RESTORATIONS disappdint the loyal ; if princes 
at fuch times have much to pve^ they have also much to 
gain ; and policy dictates the necessity of bestowing rather 
to conciliate enemies, than to reward friends f* 



CCCXCIV. 

IN our attempt to decdve the world, those are the 
most likely to detect us, who are sailing on the same iadc. 



cccxcv. 

NONE knew how to draw long Ulls on futurity, that 
never will be honoured, better than Mahomet He posses- 
sed himself of a large stock of real and present pleasure and 
power here, by promising a visionary quantum of those good 
things to his followers hereafUr ; and, like the maker crif an 
ahnanadc, made his fortune in this world, by telling absurd 
lies about another. 

our lezicograpber ran with too much vidence in one waj^ not to foam a 
little when they met with a current running equaUy ttrong in another. 
The dispute happened to turn upon the origin of whiggbro, for Johnaon 
had triumphantly challenged Dr. Crowe to tell him who w&s the firbt 
whig; the latter finding himself a little puzzled. Dr. Johnion taun^ 
ingly ntjouied, '' I see. Sir, that you are even ignorant of the head of 
your own party, but I will tell you. Sir; the devil was the first whig; he 
wss the first reformer ; he wanted to set up a refonn even in Heaven I** 
Dr. Ciowe calmly replied, '' I am much obliged to you for your infoiw 
mation, and I certainly did not foresee that you would go so &r bade for 
your authority; yet I rather fear that your argument nsakes against 
yourself; for, if the devil was a whif, you have admitted that while he 
was a whig, he was ui Heaven, but you have forgotten that the moment 
he fot into HeD, he set up for a tory/' 

t The amnesty act of Charles the Second was termed an aet of ob- 
lifion to his friends, but of grateful remembrance to his foes. And on 
another occanon, the toyalty of the brave Crillon was not strengthened 
by any reward, only bacause it was.coDsidered too firm to be shaken by, 
anyne^ect. 
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CCCXCVI. 

THERE are three things that, well understood, and 
oonscientiously practised, would save the three professions a 
vast deal of trouble ; but we must not expect that every 
member of the three professions would thank us for such a 
discovery, for some of them have too much time upon their 
hands ; and a philosopher would be more inclined to smile 
than to wonder, should he now and then hear a physidan 
crying down regimen, a lawyer, equity , or a priest, morality. 



CCCXCVII. 

WE are ruined, not by what we really want, but by 
what we think we do; therefore never go abroad in search 
of your wants, if they be real wants, they will come home in 
search of you ; for he that buys what he does not want, will 
soon want vdiat be cannot buy. 



CCCXCVIII. 

NO two things differ more than hurry and dispatch. 
Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, dispatch of a strong 
one. A weak man in office, like a squirrel in a cagei is la* 
bouring eternally, but to no purpose, and in constant motion 
without getting on a jot ; like a turnstile, he is in every 
body'^s way, but stops nobody ; he talks a great deal, but 
says very littie ; looks into every thing, but sees into no- 
thing ; and has a hundred irons in the fire, but very few of 
them are hot, and with those few that are, he only bums 
his^fingcrs. 

CCCXCIX. 

IF none were to reprove the vicious, excepting tiiosc 
who sincerely hate vice, there would be much less censori- 
ousneBs in die world ; our master could love the criminal 
while he hated the crime, but we, his disciples , too often 
love the crime, but hate the criminal. A perfect knowledge 
of the depravity of the human heart, with perfect pity for 
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the infirmities of it, never coexisted but in one breast, and 
never will. 



CCCC. 
RATS and conquerors must expect no mercy in 
misfortune. 



CCCCI. 
HESITATION is a sign of weakness, for in as 
much as the comparative good and evil of the different 
modes of action about which we hesitate, are seldom equally 
balanced, a strong mind should perceive the slightest in- 
clination of the beam, with the glance of an eagle, particu* 
larly as there are cases where the preponderance will be very 
minute, even although there should be U^ in one scale, and 
death in the other. It is recorded of the late Earl of Ber- 
keley, that he was suddenly awakened at night, in his car- 
riage, by a highwajonan, who ramming a pistol through the 
window, and presenting it close to his breast, demanded his 
money, exclaiming at the same time, that be had heard that 
his lordship had boasted that he never would be robbed by a 
simgle h^hwayman, but that be should now be taught the 
contrary. His lordship putting his band into his pocket, 
replied, ^ nether would I now b^ robbed, if it was not for 
that fellow who is looking over your shoulder.^ The high- 
wayman turned round his head, when his lordship, who had 
drawn a jnstol from his pocket instead of a purse^ shot him 
on the spot 



CCCCII. 
SOME are so censorious as to advance that those who 
have discovered a thorough knowledge of all the depravities 
of the human heart, must be themselves depraved ; but this 
is about as wise as to affirm that every physician who under- 
stands a disease, must be himself diseased 
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CCCCIII. 

THE learned have often amused tbemsdves by pub* 
lisbing the follies of the dunces ; but if the dunces would re- 
taliate by publishing the blunders of the learned, they might 
for once put forth a volume that would tioi be duBy although 
it would be large. Dr. Johnson, when publishbg his dic- 
tionary, requested, dut}ugh the medium of one of the jour- 
nals, the etymology of curmudgeon. Some one shortly af- 
terwards answered the doctor'*s advertisement, by observing 
that it was in all probability derived from cosur mechani; 
these words he did not think it necessary to translate, but 
merely put as his signature, ^* An unknown corresponderUT* 
A brother lexicographer, who was also preparing a diction- 
ary, got to press before the doctor, and ingeniously ^ as he 
thought, forestalled him in the article of curmudgeon, where 
to the no small amusement of all etymologists, he had thus 
derived it, << curmudgeon, from coeur mechant, an unknown 
correspondent! !** 

CCCCIV. 

THE profoundly wise do not declaim against super- 
ficial ^ knowledge in others, so much as the profoundly ig- 
norant ; on the contrary, they would rather asnst it with 
their advice than overwhelm it with their contempt, for 
they know that there was a period when even a Bacon or a 
Newton were superfidal, and that he who has a little know- 

^ Desperately wounded^ and at a fearful diitance from all surgical ' 
help, I owe my own life, under Providence, to a slight smattering hi 
anatomy, by which I knew that the pressure 0? the finger close to the 
davis would effectually stop the whole circulation of the arm; but 
this served my purpoie at thai time, as well as if I had been suffidently 
fchilled in the science, to be the demonstrator to a Cline or a Brodie. I 
cannot express my gratitude better to those very able and skOfuI sur- 
geons who attended me on that occasion, than by saying that thdr suc- 
cess has exdted the astonishment of some of the most eminent practi- 
tkmers in this metropolis, who have also expressed their doubts even as 
to the attempt of saving the limb, had such an accident oooomd hi 
London. 
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ledge is hrmorehkdy to get more than he that hat noneu 
When the great Hanrey was whipped at school Sat an ej^e- 
mnent upon a cat, his OrbiUui could not foresee in the little 
urchin that he was flagellating, the future disoorerer of the 
circulation of the blood. And the progress of mind in science^ 
is not very unlike the progress of science herself in experiment 
When the air balloon was first discovered, some one flippantly 
asked Dr. Franklin what was the use of it? The doctor an- 
swered this question by asking another : << Whai is the uic 
of a new born infani f li nuiy become a nian.^ 



CCCCV. 
WHEN I hear persons gravely affirm that they have 
made up their minds to forego this or that improper enjoy- 
ment, I often think in myself that it would be quite as 
prudent, if they could also make up their bodies as well. 
Falsta£F would have been as abstemious at the banquet as a 
hermit, and as firm in the battle as a Hero, if he could but 
have gained over the consent of his belly, in the one case, 
and of his legs in the other. He that sMvesJbr ihe mastery^ 
must join a well disdplined body to a well regulated mind ; 
for with mind and body, as with man and wife, it often hap- 
pens that the stronger vessel is ruled by the weaker, althou^ 
in moral, as in domestic economy, matters are best conduct* 
ed where neither parties are unreasonable, and where both 
are agreed. 

CCCCVI. 
THOSE who visit foreign nadons, but who associ- 
ate only with thdr own countrymen, change their climate, 
but not thdr customs '^ cctlum non animum mutani ;^ they 
see new meridians, but the same men, and with heads as 
empty as their podcets, return home, with travelled bodies, 
but untravelled minds. 



CCCCVII. 
CONVERSATION is the muac of the mind, an iiw 

N 
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tellectaal orchesrtra where all ibe instruments should bear a 
part, but where Heme should play together. Each of the 
performers diould have a just appreciation of his own powers, 
otherwise an unskitful noviciate, who m%ht ttsinp the first 
fiddle, would infallibly get into a scrape. To prevent these 
mistakes^ a good master of the bond will be very partioula^;^ 
in the assortment of the performers, if too disamilar there 
will be no harmony, if too few there will be no variety, and 
if too numerous, there will be no order, for the presumption 
of one prater ♦ might silence the eloquence of a Burke, or 
the wit of a Sheridan, as a single kettledrum would drown 
the finest solo of a Gioniwich or a Jordini. 



ccccvni. 

MAN is an embodied paradox, a bundle of contra- 
dictions ; and as some set off against the marvellous things 
that he has done, we might fairly adduce the monstrous 
things that be has believed. The more gross the fraud f, 
the more glibly will it go down, and the more greedily will 
it be swallowed, since folly will always find faith wherever 
impostors will find impudence. 



CCCCIX. 
ALTHOUGH the majority of the inhabitants of 
London will stop to gaze at the merest trifles, will be amus- 
ed by the heaviest efforts of dulness, and will believe the 

* <Butler compared the tongues of these eternal talkers to race 
horses, which go the faster the less wtight they carry ; and Cumberlaud 
has observed^ that they take possession of a subject as a highwayman 
does of a purse^ without knowing its contents^ or caring to whom it be- 
longs. 

t Who could hdive supposed that such a wretch as Joanna South- 
cote could have gained numerous and wealthy proselytes, in the nine- 
teenth century, in an era of general illumination^ and in the first me- 
tropolis of the world } I aiiswCr, none but philosophers, whose creed it 
is '' fitf admlrati,'* when the Mr of mankiad is the sul^ect* 
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grossest i^urdities, though they arc the dupes of all that is 
designing abroad, or contemptible at home, yet, by resid- 
ing in this wonderful metropolis, let not the wisest man pre- 
sume to think he shall noi add to his wisdom, nor the most 
experienced man to his experience. 



CCCCX. 

HE that dies a martyr, proves that he was not a 
knave, but hy no means that he was not a fool ; ance the 
most absurd doctrines are not without such evidence as mar- 
tyrdom can produce. A martyr, therefore, by the mere 
act of suffering, can prove nothing but his own faith. If, as 
was the case of the primitive Christian martyrs, it should 
dearly appear that the sufferer could not have been himself 
.deorived, then, indeed, the evidence rises high, because the 
act of martyrdom absolves him from the charge of wilfully 
deceiving others. 

CCCXJXI. 

OF governments, that of the mob is the most san- 
guinary, that of soldiers the most expensive, and that of d- 
vilians the most vexatious. 



CCCCXII. 
WHEN a man has displayed talent in some particu- 
lar path, and left all competitors behind him in it, the world 
are too apt to give him credit for an universality of genius, 
and to antidpate for him success in all that he undertakes. 
But to appear qualified to fill the department of another, i? 
much more easy, than really to master our own ; and those 
who have succeeded in one profession, have seldom been able 
to afford the time necessary to the fully understanding of a 
second. Cromwell could manage men, but when he at- 
tempted to mani^ horses*, he encountered more danger 

* Nero made a similar mistake; but he proved himself sb unequal 
te the tank of gofeming' horses as of merii and as unAt.to hold the reiof 
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than in all his battles, and narrowly escaped with his tifiew 
Neither can we admit that definition of genius that some 
would propose, ** a power to accomplish all that we under- 
take,^ for we might multiply examples to prove that this de- 
finition of genius contuns more than the thing defined, for 
Cicero failed in poetry, Pope in painting, Addison in ora- 
^^79 yet it would be harsh to deny genius to these men. 
But, as a man cannot fairly be termed a poor man, who has 
a large property in the funds, but nothing in land, so we can- 
not deny genius to those who have discovered a rich vein in 
one province of literature, but poverty of talent in another. 
This tendency, however, to ascribe an universality of genius 
to great men, led Dryden to affirm, on the strength of two 
smart satyrical lines, that Virgil could have written a satire 
equal to Juvenal. . But, with all due deference to Dryden, I 
conceive it much more manifest, that Juvenal could have 
written a better epic than Virgil, than that Virgil could 
have written a satire equal to Juvenal. Juvenal has many 
passages of the moral sublime far superior to any that can 
be found in Virgil, who, indeed, seldom attempts a higher 
flight than the subUme of description. Had Lucan lived, 
he might have rivalled them both, as he has all the vigour 
of the one, and time might have furnished him with the 
taste and elegance of the other. 



CCCCXIII. 
HORACE makes an awkward figure in his vain at- 

of a chariot^ as of a kingdoin ; he made his appearance at the hippo- 
drame of Olympia, in a chariot drawn by ten horses, although he him- 
self had formerly censured Mithridates for the same temerity; he was 
thrown from his seat, but unfitrtunaiely the fall was not focal, although 
it prevented him from fiiibhing the race ; nevertheless, the helladonic^ 
or stewards of the course^ proclaimed the emperor victor, and assigned 
him the Olympic crown, for which upright decision they were rewarded 
with a magnificent present. Galba, however, obliged them afterwards 
to refund it, and thiey themselves partly from shame, and partly from 
pique, erased that Olympiad out of the calendar. 
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tempt to unite his real character of sycophant, with the as* 
sumed one of the sa^rrist ; he sometimes attempts to preach 
down vice^ without virtue, sometimes to laug^ it down with- 
out wit His object was to be patronized by a court, with- 
out meanness, if possible, but, at all events, to be patronized. 
He served the times more perhaps, than the times served 
him, and instead of forming the mannerp of his superiors, he 
himself was, in great measure, formed by them. In ftct, no 
two m^i who have handled the same subject, differ so com- 
pletely, both in character, and in style, as Horace and Juve* 
nal ; to the latter may be applied what Seneca said of Cato, 
that he gained as complete a triumph over the vices of his 
country, as Scipio did over the enemies of it* Had Juvenal 
lived in the days of Horace, he would have written much 
better, because much bolder ; but had Horace lived in the 
time of Juvenal, he would not have dared to have written 
satire at all ; in attacking the false friends of his country, he 
would have manifested the same pusillanimity which he him- 
self informs us he discovered, when he, on one occasion* ven- 
tured to attack her real foes. 



CCCCXIV. 
SHREWD and crafty politicians, when they wish to 
bring about an unpopular measure, must not go strait for- 
ward to work, if they do, they will certamly fail; and 
futures to men in power, are like defeats to a general, they 
shake their popularity. Therefore, since they cannot sail in 
the teeth of the wind, they must tack, and ultimately gain 
their olgect, by appearing at times to be departing firom it 
Mr. Pitt, at a moment when the greatest jealousy existed in 
the country, on the subject of the freedom of the press, in- 
jBicted a mortal blow on this guardian of our liberties, with- 
out seemmg to touch, or even to aim at it ; he doubled the 
tax upon aU advertisements, and this single act immediately 
knocked up all the host of pamphleteers, who formed the 
sharp-shooters and tirailleurs of literature, and whose fire 
struck more terror into administration than the heaviest can- 
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nonade from bulky qimrtog or fefios ooidd piroduce; the 
former were ready for the moment, btit befoire the hrtter 
COTxId be loaded and brought to beat, the object was dtfaef 
changed or removed, and had ceased to awaken the jealousleay 
or to excite the fears of the nation. 



ccccxv 

THAT extremes bejget extreme^, i» an apothegm 
built on the most profound observation of the human mind ; 
and its truth is in nothing more ap{N<reut than in those moral 
phenomena, perceivable when a nKtion, inspired by o&ie 
common sentiment,* rushes at once from despotism to liberty. 
To suppose tb^t a nation under such circamstances shotdd 
confine herself precisely to that middle pmnt, between the two 
extremes of licentiousness and slavery, in which true liberty 
consists, were as abi^urd as to suppose that a volcano nearly 
suppressed and smothered by the superincumbent weight of 
a mountain, will neither consume itself, nor destroy what is 
contiguous, when, by an earthquake, that pressure is sud- 
denly removed ; for it must be remembered that despotism 
degrades and demoralizes the human mind ; and although 
she at lengdi forces men on a just attempt to recover by 
violence, those rights that, by violence, were taken away, 
yet that very depravation superinduced by despotism, ren* 
ders men, for a season, unfit for the rational exercil^ of 
those civil rights, they have with so much hazard regained. 
At such a crisis to expect that a people should keep the strict 
unbending path of rectitude and reason, without deviating 
into private rapine, or public wrong, were as wise as te dt- 
pect that a horse would walk in a strait line, immediately on 
being released from his trammels, after having been Minded 
by a long routine of drudgery in the circle of a milL 



CCCCXVI. 
WHEN men in power profusely reward the intellec* 
tiiol efforts of individuals in their behalf, what are the pub- 
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lie to preMime Arom thk?^ They may gener^Uy piesume that 
the cause so resHinerated was a bad one, ifk the opini^Ds of 
those who are so grateful for its defence. In privf^t^ }iie^ a 
client will hardly set any bounds to his generosity, should 
his counsel be ingenious enough to gain him a victory, not 
oidy over his antagonist, but even over the laws themselves ; 
and, in public affairs, we may usually infer the weakness of 
the cause, by the excessive price that ministers have freely 
paid to those whose eloquence, or whose sophistry has en- 
shied them to make that weakness tfiumph. 



CCCCXVII. 
MUCH may be done in those little shreds and 
patches of time, which every day produces, and which most 
men throw away, but which nevertheless will make at the 
end of it, no small deduction from the little life of man. 
Cicero has termed them intercisiva tempora, and the an- 
cients were not ignorant of their value; nay, it was not un- 
usual with them either to compose or to dictate, while undef 
the operation of rubbing after the bath. 



CCCCXVIII. 
ARBITRATION has thia advantage, there are 
90ine points of contOft which it is better (q IO00 by arbitra- 
tion, Uian to win by law. But as a good general offers his 
terms before the action, rather than in the mid3t of it, so a 
wise man will not easily be persuaded to have recourse to a 
reference, when opoe his opponent has dragged hw into a 
court 



CCCCXIX. 

IN death itself there can be nothing terrible, for the 
act of death annihilates sensation ; but there are many roads 
to death, and some of them justly ibrmidable, even to the 
bravest ; but so various are the modes of going out of tha 
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world, that to be bora may have been a more painfiil thing 
than to die, and to live may prove a more trouhleaome thing 
than dther. 



CCCCXX. 
MORE have been ruined by th^ servants, than by 
thdr masters. 



CCCCXXI. 
LOVE, like the cold bath, is never negative, it sel- 
dom leaves us where it finds us ; if once we plunge into it, it 
will either heighten our virtues, or inflame our vices. 



CCCCXXIl. 

IF there be a pleasure on earth which angels cannot 
enjoy, and which they might almost envy man the posses- 
ion of, it IS the power of relieving distress. If there be a 
pain which devils might pity man for enduring, it i& the 
deathbed reflection that we have possessed the power of 
dcnng good, but that we have abused and perverted it to pur- 
poses of ill. 



CCCCXXIII. 
PUBLIC charities and benevolent assodadons for 
the gratuitous relief of every species of dbtress, are peculiar 
to Christianity ; no other system of dvil or religious policy 
has originaiediiiem ; they form its highest praise and cha- 
racteristic feature ; an order of benevc^enoe so disinterested, 
and so exalted, looking before and after, could no more have 
preceded revelation, than light the sun. 



CCCCXXIV. 
APPLAUSE is the spur of noble minds, the end 
and aim of weak ones. 
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CCCCXXV. 

IN moft quarrels there is a fiuilt on both sides. A 
quarrel may be compared to a spark, which cannot be pro- 
duced without a flint, as well as a steel, dther of them may 
hammar on wood for ever, no fire will follow 



CCCCXXVI. 
OUR wealth is often a snare toounelyes, and aiway$ 
a temptation to others. 

CCCCXXVIL 

TO know the pains of power, we must go to those 
who have it ; to know its pleasures, we must go to those who 
are seeking it; the pains of power are real, its pleasures 
imaginary. 

CCCCXXVIII. 
THOSE who are embarked in that greatest of all 
undertakings^ the propagati<Hi of the gospel, and who do so 
from a thorough conviction of its superior utility and excel- 
lence, may indeed fail in saving others, but they are engaged 
in that labour of love, by which they are most likely to sa^e 
themselves, particularly if they pray that through God^s as- 
sistance both ends may be obtained. 



CCCCXXIX. 

TWO thmgs, well conndered, would prevent many 
quarrels; first, to have it well ascertained whether we are 
not disputbg about terms, rather than things ; and, second- 
ly, to examine whether that on which we differ, is worth 
contending about 

CCCCXXX. 
FAITH and works are as necessary to our qiiritual 
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life as Chrisdans, as soul and body avc to our natural life as 
men ; far faUst is the soul of religipn, and works the body. 



CCCCXXXI. 
SOLOMON has smd " there is nothing new under 
the sun;^ and perhaps destruction has caused as much 
novelty as invention ; for that is cfteXi only a revival which 
we tbkik a discovery. 

CCCCXXXII. 

IT is an unfortunate thing for fools, that their pre- 
tensions should rise in an inverse ratio with their abilities, 
and their presumption with their weakness ; and for the wise, 
that diffidence should be the companion of talent, and doubt 
the fruit of investigation. 



CCCCXXXIII. 

THERE are three kinds of praise, that which we 
yield, that which we lend, and that which we pay. We yield 
it to the powerful fixmi fear, we lend it to the weak from in- 
terest, and we pay it to the deserving from gratitude. 



CCCCXXXIV. 

WE generally most covet that particular trust which 
we are least likely to keep. He that thoroughly knowa 
his friends, might, perhaps, with safety, confide his wife to 
the care of one, his purse to another, and his secrets to a 
third, when to permit them to make their own choice would* 
be his ruin. 



ccccxxxv. 

ELOQUENCE b the language of nature, and can* 
not be learnt in the schools; the passions are powerful 
pleaders, and th^ very silence^ like that of Garrick. goes 
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directly to the 8oul ; but rfafelerie is the creature of art, 
which he whofeeh feast, wilt mMt excel itf ; it is fbe Quackery 
of eloquence, and deals in nostniDM, not ki cmrei. 



CCCCXXXVL 
WHEN honoura come to us^ ratber than we to them; 
when they meet us, as it were, in the vestibule of life, it is 
Well If oar enemies can say no more against u^ than that 
we ste too young for our dignities ; it would be nluch Worse 
for us, if they eould say that we are too old fot them ; time 
will destroy the first objection, but confirm the second. 



CCCCXXXVIL 
PICKPOCKETS and b^gard are the best practical 
physiognomi&ts, without having read a line of Lavater, who, 
it is notorious, mistook a highwayman for a philosopher, and 
a philosopher for a highwayman. 



CCCCXXXVIII. 
FAULTS of the head are punished in this world, 
those of the heart in another ; but as most of our vices are 
compound, so also is their punishment. 



CCCCXXXIX. 

WE are sure to be losers when we quarrel with our« 
selves ; it ii a civil war, and in all such contentions, triumphs 
are defeats. 



CCCCXL. 
ATTEMPTS at reform, when they fail, streogtheu 
despotism ; as he that struggles, tightens those cords be does 
not succeed in breaking. 
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CCCCILI. 
A BEVENGEFULlmayewiIl do more than he will 
•ay ; a grateful one will ny more than he will do 



CCCCXLII. 
IN naval ardiitecture, the rudder is first fitted in, 
and then the ballast is put on board, and, last of all, the 
cargo and the sails. It is far otherwise in the fitdng up and 
fiirming of man; he is launched into life with the cargo of 
his fiiculdes aboard, and all the sails of his passions set; but 
it is the long and painful work of his life, to acquire the 
ballast of experience, and to form the rudder of reason; 
hence, it too often happens that hb frail vessel is shipwrecked 
before he has laid in the necessary quantity of ballast, or 
that he has been so long in completing the rudder, that the 
vessel is become too crazy to benefit by its application. 



CCCCXLIIL 

IT is with nations as mth individuals, those who know 
the least of others think the highest of themselves ; for the 
whole family of pride and ignorance are incestuous, and mu- 
tually beget each other. The Chinese affect to despise Eu- 
ropean ingenuity, but they cannot mend a common watch ; 
when it is out of order, they say it is dead, and barter it 
away for a living one. The Persians think that all foreign 
merchants come to them Scorn a small island in the northern 
waters, barren and desolate, which produces nothing good 
or beautiful ; for why else, say they, do the Europeans fetch 
such things from us, if they are to be had at home. The 
Turk will not permit the sacred dties of Mecca or Medina 
to be polluted by the reridenoe or even footstep of a single 
Christian ; and as to the grand Dairo of Japan, he is so 
holy, that the sun is not permitted to have the honour of 
sUnmg on his illustrious head. As to the king of Malacca, 
he styles himself lord of the winds, and the Mogul, to be 
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equal with hioiy titles himself conqueror of the world, and 
his grandees are denominated rulers of the thunder-storm, 
and steersmen of the whirlwind ; even the pride of Xerxes^ 
who fettered the sea, and wrote his commands to Mount 
Athos, or of Cahgula, who boasted of an intrigue with the 
moon, are both surpassed by the pettj sovereign of an in* 
ngnifieant tribe in North America, who every morning stalks 
out of his hovel, bids the sun good morrow, and points out 
to him with his finger, the coiu*se he is to take for the day ; 
and to complete this climax of pride and ignorance, it is 
well known that the Khan of Tartary, who does not possess 
a nngle house under the canopy of heaven, has no sooner 
finished his repast of mare^s milk and horse flesh, than he 
causes a herald proclmm firom his seat, that all the princes 
and potentates of the earth have his permission to go to 
dinner. ** The Arab,^ says Zimmerman, '* in the convic- 
tion that his caliph is infallible, laughs at the stupid credu^ 
lity of the Tartar, who holds his lama to be immortal.^ 
Those who inhabit Mount Bata, believe that whoever eats z 
roasted cuckoo before hib death, is a saint, and firmly per- 
suaded of the infallibility of this mode of sanctification, de- 
ride the Indians, who drag a cow to the bed of a dying per- 
son, and pinching her tail, are sure, if by that method they 
can make the creature void her urine in the face of the pa- 
tient, he is immediately translated into the third Heaven. 
They scofi^ at the superstition of the Tartarian princes, who 
think that their beatification is secure, provided they can eat 
of the holy excrements of the lama ; and the Tartars, in 
th^ turn, ridicule the Brahmins, who, for the better purifi- 
cation of th^ country, require them to eat cow dung for 
the space of six months, while these would, one and all, if 
they were told of the cuckoo method of salvation, as heartily 
despise and laugh at it. I have cited these ridiculous ex- 
travagandes to show that there are two things in which all 
sects agree, the hatred with which they pursue the errors 
of others, and the love with which they cling to their 
own. 
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OCCCXLIV. 

WE must suk the flattery to the mind wd taate ct 
Ae redpient We do. not put essences into hogi^iefidfl^ nor 
poiter into pluds. Delicale minds vmj be disgusted bjr 
compliments that would please a grosser intellect, e^ some 
fine ladies who would be shocked at the idea of a^am^ will 
not refuse a liqueur. Some indeed there are who profess to 
des^se all flatterjr, but even these are nevertheless to be flat- 
tered, by being told that they do despise it 



CCCCXLV. 

EXPENCE of tliought is the rarest prodigality, 
and to dare to liye akme the rarest courage ; since there are 
many who had rather meet their bitterest enemy in the fields 
than their own hearts in their closet. He that has no re- 
sources of mind, is more to be pitied than he who b in waqt 
of necessaries for the body, and to be obliged to beg our 
daily happness from others, bespeaks a more lamentable 
poverty than that of him who begs his daily bread. 



CCCCXLVI. 
SOME men of a secluded and studious life, have 
sent forth from th^ closet or their doyster, rays of intel- 
lectual light that have agitated courts, and revolutionized 
kingdoms ; like the moon which, though far removed from 
the ocean, and shining upon it with a serene and sober light, 
is the chief cause of all those ebbings and Sowings whigh in- 
cessantly disturb that restless world of .waters. 



CCCCXLVII. 

HAPPINESS is much more equally divided than 

some of us imagine. One man shall possess most of the 

materials, but little of the thing ; another may possess mucli 

of the thing, but very few of the materials. In this parti- 
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cular view of it, happiness has been beautilblly compared to 
the manna in the desert, he that gathered frndh had ndOhing 
oveTf and he ihai guihered KUk ftad no lade ; thefefix^, ip 
diminish envy, let vs consider not what otheis possess, but 
what they ei^oy ; meiv riches may be the gSt a£ lucky acci- 
dent or blind chance, but happiness must be the result of 
prudent preference and nidonal derign ; the highest happi- 
ness then can have no other foundation than the deepest 
wisdom ; and the happiest fool is only as haj^ as he knows 
how to be. 



CCCCXLVIII. 
AS there are some faults that have been tenned 
faults on the r^ght side, so there are some errors that might 
be denominated errors on the #^ side. Thus» we seldom re- 
gret having been too mild, too cautious^ or too humble ; bif t 
we often repent having been too violent, too precipitate, or 
too proud. 

CCCCXLIX. 
ACCUSTOM yourself to submit on all and eveiy 
occasion, and on the most minute, no less than on the most 
important droumstancaa of life, to a small present evil, to 
obtain a graiter distant good. This will give dedsion, tone, 
and energy to the mind, which, thus disciplined, will often 
reap victory from defeat, and honour from repulse. Havii^ 
acquired this invaluable habit of rational preference, and 
just appreciation, start for that priMe UuUendurethJbr eoer ; 
you wUl have liule left to kam. The advantages you will 
possess over common minds, will be those of the Lanista over 
the TjffVf and of the veteran over the recruit 



CCCCL. 
TRUTH and reason, in diis mixed state of good 
and evil, are not invariably triumphant over falsehood a^d 
error; but even when labouring under a \iempwartf dafrat. 
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the two former bear within them one stamp of superiority 
which plainly indicates that omnipotence is on ihm nde; 
for th«r unworthy conquerors, from sw^ a victory, unireKu 
sally retire abashed, enlightened, self-reproyed, and exclaim- 
ing with Pyrrhus, a Jew man such victories and we are 
undone. 



CCCCLI. 
WERE a plain unlettered man, but endowed with 
common sense, and a certain quantum of observation and of 
reflection, to read over attentively the four gospels, and the 
Acts of the Apostles, without any note or comment^ I hugely 
doubt whether it would enter into his ears to hear, his eyes 
to see, or his heart to conceive, the purport of many ideas 
signified by many words ending in ismy which nevertheless 
have cost Christendom rivers of ink, and oceans of bhxxL 



CCCCLIL 
THE most cruel and revengeful measures, when 
once carried, have often been pushed to their utmost ex- 
tremity^ by those very men who, before their enactment, 
pretended to oppose them, in order to throw the odium on 
others. But this opposition has proceeded from the lip, not 
from the heart, and would not have been made, if the (Ejec- 
tor did not foresee that his opposition would heJruUlese. 
Augustus, with his usual hypocrisy, pretended to be shocked 
with the idea of a proscription, and perceiving that Anthony 
and Lepidus were two to one agunst him, he knew that bis 
single vote against the measure could not succeed ; and that^ 
by giving it, he should preserve his popularity, and not be 
prevented from gluttmg his revenge ; but Suetonius informs 
us, that when the horrid work commenced, he carried it on 
with a severity more unrelenting than either of his coL 
leagues ; << uhvque acerbius exercuit^ and that whenever 
Lepidus or Anthony were inclined to mercy, either from in- 
tevesty intreaty, on bribes^ he alone stoutly and lustily stood 
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out for Uood; ** Solus magnopere contendii ne cu% parce^ 



CCCCLIII. 
IT b an easy and a vulgar thing to please the mob, 
and not a very arduous task to astonish them ; but essen- 
tiaUy to benefit and to improve them, is a work fraught with 
difficulty, and teeming with danger. 



CCCCLIV. 

THE seeds of repentance are sown in youth by 
pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by pain. 



CCCCLV 
RICHES may enable us to confer favours ; but to 
oonfer them with propriety, and with grace, requires a some* 
thing that richeb cannot give ; even trifles may be so bestow- 
ed as to cease to be trifles. The cidzens of Megara ofiered 
the freedom of th^ dty to Alexander ; such an ofier ex« 
dted a smile in the countenance of him who had conquered 
the world ; but he recdved this tribute of their respect with 
complacency, on bdng informed that they had never ofiered 
it to any but to Hercules and himself 



CCCCLVI. 
THE worst thing that can be said of the most power- 
ful is, that they can take your life ; but the same thing can 
be said of the most weak. 



CCCCLVII. 

HE that is good will infallibly become better, and 
be diat is bad will as certainly become Worse ; for vice, vir* 
toe, and time, are three things that never stand stilL 

O 
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CCCCLVIIL 
WHEN the crud fall into the hands of the ctiibI) 
we read their fate with horror, not with pity. Sylla com- 
manded the bones of Marius to be broken, his eyes to be 
pulled out, his hands to be cut off, and his body to be torn 
in pieces with pinchers, and Catiline was the executioner. 
"A piece of cruelty,'* says Seneca, " only fit for Marius to 
suffer, Catiline to execute, and Sylla to command."* 



CCCCLIX. 
INJURIES accompanied with insults are never for- 
given ; all men, on these occasions, are good haters, and lay 
out then- revenge at compound interest ; they never threaten 
until they can strike, and smile when they cannot Caligula 
told Valerius in pvblic^ what kind of a bedfellow his wife 
was ; and when the Tribune Chereus, who had an effemi- 
nate voice, came to him for the watchword, he would always 
give him Venus or Priapus. The first of these men was 
the principal instrument in the conspiracy agunst him, and 
the second cleft him down with his sword, to convince him 
of his manhood. 

CCCCLX. 

LET those who would affect singularity with success, 
first determine to be very virtuous, and they will be sure to 
be very ringular. 

CCCCLXI. 

WE AouW have all our communications with men, 
as in the presence of God ; and with God, as in tfie presence 
of men. 

CCCCLXII. 

A power above all human responsibBity, ought to be 
above aU human attainment ; he Aat is unwilfing ma^ do no 
harm, but he that b unable can not 
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CCCCLXIII. 

WE cannot think too bighlj of our nature, nor to» 
humbly of our ourselves. When we see the martyr to viiv 
tue, 6ubject as he is to the infirmities of a man, yet suffering 
the tortures of a demon, and bearing them with the magna* 
nimity of a god, do we not behold an heroism that angeb 
may indeed surpass, but which they cannot imitate, and 
must admire. 



CCCCLXIV. 
IT is dangerous to take liberties with great men, 
unless we know them thoroughly ; the keeper will hardly 
put his head into tlie lion'*s mouth, upon a short acquaintance. 



CCCCLXV. 
LOVE is an alliance of friendsh^ and of lust ; if the 
former predominate, it b a passion exalted and refined, but 
if the latter^ gross and sensual. 



CCCCLXVI. 
THAT virtue which depends on opinion, looks to 
ffecrecy alone, and could not be trusted in a desert 



CCCCLXVII. 
IF patrons wece more dUinkresUdf ii^rratitude would 
be more rare. A person receiving a favour is apt to cono* 
de«* that he is, in some d^ree, di9charged from the oblige* 
' .on, if he that confers it, derives from it aome visible advan- 
tage, by which he may be said to repay TUfMtlf. Ingrati- 
tude has, therefore, been termed a nice perception of the 
causes that induced the obligation ; and Alexander made a 
shrewd distinction between his two friends, when he said 
that Hephspstion loved Alexander, but Oraterus the king. 
Eochefacault has some iU-natured maxims on tbia subject a 
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ne observes, ** that we are always much better pleased to sec 
those whom we have obliged, than those who have obliged 
us ; that we confer benefits more from compassion to ouf» 
selves than to others ; that gratitude is only a nice calcula* 
4ion whereby we repay small favours, in the hope of receiv- 
ing greater, and more of the like.*" By a certain mode of 
reasoning indeed, there are very few human actions which 
might not be resolved into self-love. It has been said that 
we assist a distressed object, to get rid of the unpleasant sym- 
pathy excited by misery unrelieved ; and it might, with 
equal plausibility, be said that we repay a benefactor to get 
rid of the unpleasant burthen imposed by an obligation. 
Butler has well rallied this kind of reasoning, when he ob- 
serves, " That he alone is ungrairful^ who makes returns of 
obligations, because he does it merely to free himself from 
owing so much as thanks.^ In common natures, perhaps, an 
active gratitude may be traced to this ; the pride that scorns 
to owe, has triumphed over that self-love that hates to pay 



CCCCLXVIIL 
DESPOTISM can no more exist in a nation, until 
the liberty of the press be destroyed, than the night can 
happen before the sun is set 



CCCCLXIX. 
GOVERNMENTS connive at many things which 
they ought to correct, and correct many things at which they 
ought to connive. But there it a mode of correcting so as to 
endear, and of conniving so as to reprove. 



CCCCLXX. 

HE that will believe only what he can fully compre* 
hend, must have a very long head, or a very short creed. 
Many gain a false credit for liberality of sentiment in religi« 
ous mattem, not from any tenderness they may have to the 
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opinions or oonsdenoes of other men, but because thej hap- 
pen to have no qpinion or conscience of thdr own. 



CCCCLXXI. 

AS all who frequent any place of public worship, 
however they may differ from the doctrines there deliyered, 
are expected to comport themselves with seriousness and gr»» 
vity, so in reli^ous controvernes, ridicule ought never to be 
resorted to on cither ride; whenever a jest is introduced on 
such a subject, it is indisputably out of its place, and ridicule 
thus employed, so far from beuig a test of truth, is the surest 
test of error, in those who, on such an occasion, can stqop to 
have recourse unto it 

ccccLXxir. 

IT is a doubt whether mankind are most indebted 
to those who, like Bacon and Butler, dig the gold from the 
pune of literature, or to those who, like Paley,- purify it, 
stamp it, fix its real value, and pve it currency and utility. 
For all the practical purposes of life, truth mi^t as well be 
in a prison as in the folio of a schoolman, and those who re* 
lease her from her cobwebbed shelf^ and teach her to live 
with men, have the merit of UberaHng^ if not of diicovcring 
her. 



CCCCLXXIII. 

MEN of strong minds, and who think for them- 
selves, should not be discouraged on finding occarionally 
that some of thdr best ideas have be^ anticipated by former 
writers ; they will ndther anathematize others with a pereant 
qui anU nos noitra dixmni^ nor deqiair themselves. They 
will rather go on in sci^c% like John Hunter in phyrics, 
discovering things before discovered, until, like him, they 
are rewarded with a terra hitherto incuffnita in the sciences, 
an empire indisputably their own, both by ri^t of conquest 
and of discovexy. 
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CCCCLXXIV- 
THE most donsittent men ore not more unlike to 
others than they are at times to themselves ; therefore, it is 
ridiculous to see character-mongers drawing a full length like- 
ness of some great man, and perplexing themselves and their 
Mflders bj making every feature of his ccmdnct strictly con- 
form to those lines ud lineaments which they have laid 
down ; they generally find or make for him some ruling 
pUssion the rudder of his course; but with all this pother 
about rulbg passions, the faet is, that all men, and all 
women have but one apparent good. Those, indeed, are 
the strongest minds, and are capable of the greatest actions^ 
who possess a telesoopb power of intellectual vision, enabling 
them to ascertun the real magnitude and importance of dis- 
tant goods, and to despise those which are indebted for all 
their grandeur solely to their contiguity. 



CCCCLXXV. 

IF a cause be good, the most violent attack of ita 
enemies will not injure it so much as an itijudicious defence 
of it by its friends. Theodoret and others, who gravely de- 
fend the monkish miracles, and the luminous cross of Con- 
stantine, by their zeal without knowledge, and devotion with- 
out discretion, have hurt the cause of Christianity more by 
such friendship, than the apostate Julian by his hostility, 
notwithstanding all the wit and vigour with which 4t waa 
conducted. 



CCCCLXXVI. 
HE thtt will often put eternity and the world before 
him, and who will dare to look steadfastly at both of them, 
will find that the more often he contemplates them, the 
finrmer will grow greater, and the latter less. 



CCCCLXXVII. 
CRUEL men are the greatest lovers of mercy — ava- 
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riciout men of generoiity— and proud men of humility,^ 
that is to say, in others, not in themselves. 



CCCCLXXVIIL 
THERE is this difference between hatred and pity; 
pity is a thing often avowed, seldom felt ; hatred is a thing 
often felt, seldom avowed. 



CCCCLXXIX. 
THERE is an elasticity in the human mind, capable 
of bearing much, but which wUl not show itself, until a cer- 
tain weight of affliction be put upon it ; its powers may bt 
eoropared to those vehicles whose springs are so contrived 
that they get <hi smoothly enough when loaded, but jolt 
confoundedly when they have nothing to biar. 



CCCCLXXX. 
WERE the life of man prolonged, he would become 
such a proficient in viUuny, that it would be necessary again 
to drown or to bum the world. Earth would become an 
hell ; for future rewards, when put off* to a great distance, 
would cease to encourage, and future punishments to alarm. 



CCCCLXXXL 
HE that is contented with obscurity, if he acquire no 
fame, will suffer no persecution ; and he that is determined 
to be silent, may laugh securely at the whole corps of cridcs^ 
although they i^uld exclaim as vainly as the patriarch Job, 
M O thai our enemy had mritten a book,'' 



CCCCLXXXIL 
PHYSICIANS must disoovw the wcaknesseii of the 
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human mind, and even condeacend to humour them, or thqr 
will never be called in to cure the infirmities of the body. 



ccccLxxxni. 

ENVY ought, in strict truth, to have no place what- 
ever allowed it in the heart of man ; for the goods of this 
present world are so vile and low, that they are beneath it ; 
and those of the future world are so vast and exalted, that 
they are above it 

CCCCLXXXIV. 
IF the devil ever laughs, it must be at hypocrites, 
they are the greatest dupes he has ; they serve him better 
than any others, and recdve no wages; nay, what is still 
more extraordinary, they submit to greater mortifications to 
go to hell, than the sineerest Christian to go to Heaven. 

CCCCLXXXV. 

THE schisms in the church of Christ are deeply to 
be lamented, on many accounts, by those who have any re* 
gard for all that is valuable and worth preserving amongst 
men ; and, although we are willing to hope and to believe 
with Paley, that the rent has not reached the foundation, yet 
are these differences (though not in essentials) most particu- 
larly to be lamented, because they prevent the full extension 
of the glorious light of the gospel throughout the world. 
These differences amongst ourselves, furnish those whom we 
would attempt to convert, with this plaunble, and to them I 
fear unanswerable argument ; — urith what ftoe can you Chris- 
tians attempt to make us ccmverts to your faith, when you 
have not yet dedded amongst yourselves what Christianity 
is? Surely it will be time enough to make prosdytes of 
others, when you yourselves are agreed. For Calvin damns 
the Pope, and the Pope damns Calvin ; and the onty thing 
in whidi they agree, is in damning Sodnus ; while Sodnus, 
in his turn, laughs at both, and believes neither. 
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CCCCLXXXVL 

THE mob, like the ocean, is very seldom agitated, 
vithoot tome cause superior and exterior to itself; but (to 
continue the umile) both are capable of doing the greatest 
mischief after the cause which ^r^ set them in motion has 
ceased to act 



CCCCLXXXVIL 
THE vicdms of ennui paralyse all the grosser feel- 
ings by excess, and torpify all the finer by disuse and in- 
activity. Disgusted wiUi this world, and indifierent about 
another, they at last lay violent hands upon themselves, and 
assume no small credit for the sangfroid with which they 
meet death. But, alas, such bdngs can scarcely be sttd to 
die, for they have never truly Uved. 



CCCCLXXXVIIL 
A DULL author just delivered^ and a plain woman 
about to be so, are two very important animals. 



CCCCLXXXIX. 
THERE are moments of despondency, when Shakes- 
peare thought himself no poet, and Raphael no pmnter; 
when the greatest wits have doubted the excellence of their 
happiest efforts. 



ccccxc. 

IT has been observed, that a dwarf standing on the 
shoulders of a pant, will see farther than the giant himself; 
and the modems, standing as they do on the vantage ground 
of former discoveries, and uniting all the fruits of die ex- 
perience of their forefathers, with their own actual observa- 
tion, may be admitted to enjoy a more enlarged and com- 
orehensive view of things than the ancients themselves ; for 
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that alone is true antiqukg *, ivlnch embraces the antiquity 
of the worldy and not that which woald refer us bftck to a 
period when the world teas young. But by whom is tbii 
true antiquity enjoyed ? Not by the andents who did live m 
the infancy, but by the modems who do live in the maturity 
of things. Therefore, as regards the age of the world, we mi^ 
lay a juster claim to the title of being the ancieniSy even than 
our very forefathers themselves, for they inhabited the world 
when it was young, but we occupy it, now that it is old ; 
therefore, that precedent may not exert too. despotic a rule 
over experience, and that the dead may not too strictly go- 
vern the living, may I be pardoned in taking a brief imd 
cursory view of the claims of the ancienU to our veneration, 
so far as they are built on the only proper foundation, — supe- 
riority of mind. But it is by no means my object to lessea 
our esteem for those great men who have lived before us,, 
and who have accomplished such wonders, considering the 
scantiness of their means ; my intention is merely to suggest 
that the veneration due to times that are past, is a blind ve- 
neration, the moment it is paid at the expence of times that 
are present ; for as these very ancients themselves were once 
the modems, so we modems must also become the ancients 
in our turn. What I would principally contend for, is, that 
the modems enjoy a much more extended and comprehenrive 
view of science, than the ancients ; not because we have 
greater capacities, but simply because we enjoy far greater 
capabilitus; for that which is perfect in science, is most 
commonly the elaborate result of successive improvements, 
and of various judgments exercised in the rejection of what 
was wrong, no less than in the adoption of what was right 
We, thei^fore, are profiting not only by the knowledge, but 
also by the ignorance, not only by the discoveries, but also 
by the errors of our forefathers ; for the march of science, 
hke that of time, has been progresnng in the darkness, no 
less than in the light Now, the great chart of antiquity is 

^ Mundi enim senium pro antiquitate vere habendum est ; quod tern- 
poribus nostru tribui debet, non Juiiiori vtati mnndi^ qualis apiid an- 
tSqaoi lult 
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diroDoIqgy ; and to Benaible 6f its value was Scaliger, that 
kis oelebraC^d inTOoatioii to the Olympiads, is as full of pas- 
sion and admintion» as the wannest address of a lover to his 
mistress, with tins difference, that our literary Colossus sought 
tor wrinkles rather than dimples, and his idol would have 
bad more charms for him, if she had numbered more ages 
upon her head. But, it is admitted, that previously to the 
establishment of the Olympiads, there was much error and 
confusion in the historical records of Greece and Rome, 
nrither, if their dates had been accurately calculated did 
they possess the means which we enjoy, of multiplying the 
raoordances of them, so as to put them beyond the readi 
dther of accidental or intentional destruction ; and, hence, 
it happens that on the greatest work of antiquity, the pyra- 
mids, dironology has nothmg to depose ; one thing is appa- 
rent, that the builders of Uiem were not totally ignorant 
either of geometry, or of astronomy, nnce they are all built 
with their respective faces precisely of^xwite the four cardinal 
points. It is well known that a moderA ** nuOi veterum 
virtutt secundus^ has detected an enormous error in ancient 
chrondogy, and has proved that the argonautic expedition, 
and the Trojan war^ are nearer to the birth of Christ by 
ax hundred years, than all former calculators had placed 
them; for Hippirchus, who first discovered the preces- 
sion erf* the equinoxes, fancied they retrograded one degree 
in one hundred years, whereas Sir Isaac Newton * has deter- 
mined that they go back one degree in seventy-two years. 

* We know that the fixed ttan, which were formerly in Aries^ aie 
DOW in Taunifc ; snd the pomt proposed by Sir Isaac Nctwton was, to 
ascertain from the Greek astronomy, what was the position of the 
colures with respect to the fixed stars, in the time of Chiron ; and as 
Sir Isaac had proTcd that the fixed stars have a motion hi longitude 
of one degree m serenty-two years, not in one hundred years, as 
Hippardius had affirmed, the problem was to calculate the distance be- 
tween those stsrs through which the colure now passes, and those 
through which it passed in the time of Chiron. XrA, as Chiron was 
one of the argonauts, this would gi^e us the number of years that have 
dapied since that fiunous expedition, and would consequently fix the 
trae date of the Trvgan war ; and, these two events form the cardinal 
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As geographers^ th^ knowledge is sdll more limited, siiiee 
they were ignorant of the polarity of the magnett although 
they were acquainted with its powers of attraction ; many of 
them fancied the earth was motionless and flat; that the 
pillars of Hercules were its boundaries ; and that the sun 
set in the sea, was believed by graver persons than the poets; 
and with a timidity proportionate to their ignorance, in alL 
their voyages they seldom dared to lose sight of the coast^ 
since a needle and a quadrant would have been as useless a 
present to Palinurus, the helmsman of ^neas, as to the 
chief of an Indian canoe. ' As historians, it is almost super- 
fluous to say, that their credibility is much shaken, by that 
proneness to believe in prodigies, auguries, omens, and the in- 
terposition of their gods ; whidi credulity the veiy soberest 
of them have by no means escaped. As moralists, their want 
of confidence in a future state of existence, was a source of 
the greatest error and confunon. They could not sincerely 
approve of virtue, as a principle of acticm always to be de- 
pended on, since without a future state, virtue is not aiways 
its own reward. .Nor did the noblest of them, as Brutus 
and Cato, succeed in finding it to be so. Their ra «aAo» and 
their to sr/^iaror, their honestum, and their decorum, were phan-. 
toms that fed on the air of opinion, and, like the cameleon, 
changed as often as their food ; yet, these visionary objects, 
though undefined, were perpetually explcuned, and though 
ungrasped, were constantly pursued*. As warriors, their 

points of ancient chronology^ to iht, at least, as the Greeks and the 
Romans are concerned. A something similar attempt to correct the 
ancient chronology, has also been undertaken, by a retro-caIculatu>n of 
the eclipses. 

* Cameades was a philosopher, whose eloquence Cicero dreaded so 
much, that he deprecated an attack from him» in the humblest manner, 
in the following words s ** Periurbatricem autem harum omnium rcrum 
academiam hanc ab ArcciUa et Carneade rectntem^ exoremus ut sileai i 
nam si irnxuerit in has quit satis scite nobis insiructce tt composUte trt« 
deniur rationes, nimias edei ruiwu, quam quidtm effo placare cupio, sub 
movere non audeo. Now, this Cameades whom Cicero so much dreaded, 
mabitained that there was no so such thing as justice ! and he supported 
hb theory by such sophisnas as these : tlmt the condition of men is sudi 
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igDoranoe of chemiBtry must render thar campaigns very 
tame and uninterestmg to those who reflect that a single 
jnece of ordnance would have secured to Pompej the battle 
of Pharsalia, and that a single frigate at Actium, would 
have given Anthony the empire of the world. In the use- 
ful arts^ their ignorance c^ the powers of steam, and of that 
property of water by which it rises to its level, has rendered all 
their efforts proofs of their persevarance, rather than of their 
knowledge, and evidence of the powers of their hands rather 
than of their heads. The most stupendous remains of anti- 
quity, the aqueducts themselves, are rathei monuments of a 
strength like that of Sampson, blind to contrive, but power- 
ful to execute, than of a skill frharpsighted to avoid difficul- 
ties, rather than to overcome them. But, with all these de- 
fects, we must admit that the ancients were a wonderful order 
of men, and a contemplation of all their actions will richly 
repay the philosc^her. The ancients are fully rescued from 
all imputadon of imbedUty, for they were denied those 
ample means of an advancement in knowledge, to which we 
have access; and it b highly probable that some fuiure 
modem will have hereafter to make the very same apology 
for us. If I have cited some of their deficiencies, I have 
done it, not to diminish tliat respect we owe to them, but to 

that if they have a mind to be just, they mutt act imprudently ; and that 
if they have a mind to act prudently, they mutt be ui^ust; and that, 
it follows^ there can be no such thing as justice, because a virtue faise- 
parable from a folly cannot be just Lactantius is correct wlicn lie affinns 
that the heathens could not answer this sophism, and that Cicero dared 
not undertake it. The error was this, the restricting of the value of 
justice to temporal things ; for to those who disbelieve a future state, 
or even have doubts about it , '' honesty fo not a/ir/iy« the best policy ;** 
and it is reserved for Oariitums^ who tal^e bto thefar consideration the 
tckoU existence of man, to argue dearly and conscquantially oo the ster- 
ling value of justice. It is well known that Mr. Hume himself was 
never so much puzvJed as when peremptorily asked, by a lady at Bath, 
to declare, upon his honour as a gentleman, whether he would chusc 
his oum confidential domestics from such as held his own principles^ or 
i^om those who conscientiously believed the eternal truths of Revelation. 
JTtJHNOrly deeidtd injammr qf the latter I 
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give somewhat more of solkiitj to that which we owe to our- 
selves. We willbgly submit to the authority and attestation 
of tlie dead ; but when it would triumph over all the im- 
provement and experience of the living, it is no longer sub- 
mission^ but slavery. We would then rather be right with 
one single companion, iruih^ than wrong, with all tfie cele- 
brous names of antiquity. We freely admit that the aiw 
cients effected off that could be accomplished by men who 
lived in the infancy of time ; but the eagle of sdenoe herself 
could not soar uniil her wings were grown. In sculpture, and 
in poetry, two sciences where they had the means, our fore- 
fathers have fully equalled, perhaps exceeded their children. 
In sculpture, the image worship of their temples held out 
the highest encouragement to the artist ; and in the battle, 
no less than in the palaestra, statues were the principal le^ 
wards of conquerors. We know that Pindar was refused the 
price he had set upon an ode in celebration of one who had 
been crowned at the Olympic games, because the victor had 
calculated that a much less sum would purchase a statue of 
brass. But, on the following day, he determined to em- 
ploy the poet rather than the st*ulptor, under the conviction 
that an ode of Pindar would outlive a statue of far more 
indestructible materials than marble or brasa. We might 
also add, that the games of Greece enabled the sculptor to 
study the human form, not only naked, but in all its various 
attitudes of muscular exertion ; and while the genial climate of 
Greece supplied the sculptor with the finest models, the soil 
furnished him with the best materials. If th^ ancients are 
more than our rivals in poetry, it may be observed, that 
their mythology was eminently calculated for poetical ma- 
chinery, and also that the scenery of nature, that laboratory 
of the poet, neither wants nor waits for its full improvement, 
from the progressive hand of time. We must also remem- 
ber, that the great merit of this art is originality, and its 
peculiar province invention. The ancients, therefore, being 
in the order of precedence the^rj^ discoverers of thepoctioal 
mine, took care to help themselves to the largest diamonds^ . 
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CCCCXCI. 
SUCCESS too often sanctknu the wont and the 
wildest schemes of human amUtion. That such a man as 
Cromwell should have been enabled, under any drcum- 
stances, to sdze the reigns of a mighty empire, is matter of 
surprise to some, of indignation to all. Could we call liim up 
ftxMn the dead, he is the very last man that could rationally 
explain his own success, which no doubt at the time excited 
as much astonishment in himself as in bdiolders ; but he 
owed as much to the folly, timidity, and fanatidsm of others, 
as to his own sagadty, courage, and craftiness. In fact, the 
times made him, not he the times. If a dvil war raged at 
this moment, and the sacred names of king and parliament 
were again arrayed against each other in the field, such a 
man as Cromwell, at present, would never arrive at any sti^ 
tion higher than an adjutant of dragoons. He might preach 
and pray, and write and fight, and blustar and harangue, 
but not one step higher would he get If every thing in his 
duoracter had not been artificial, except his comragej he had 
been nobody; and if he had not carried his hypocrisy so £u 
as at times to deceive himself, he had been ruined* When 
he deared the house of commo n s, and exclaimed, ^ jrou are 
an adulterer, you are an extortioner, yon i^re a glutton, and 
you are no longer a parliament;* suppose a single member 
had rejoined, and you art a hypocrite, and by this ill^;al 
act have forfeited your commisrion, and are no longer an 
officer ; soldiers, at your peril proceed ! Such a tfpeeth might 
hove turned the whole tide of affiurs, and have soit back 
Oliver to the Tower, instead of to Whitehall, never again to 
quit it, except to hy his head upon the hhdL 



CCCCXCII. 
IT was observed of the Jesuits, that they oonstantly 
tooileated a thorongh ooBteaqit of worldly things in their 
doctrines, but eagerly grasped at them in thdr lives. Tbey 
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were ** wise in their generation^** for they cried down worldly 
things, because they wanted to obtain them, and cried up 
spiritual things, because they wanted to dispose of them. 



CCCCXCIII. 
HUMAN foreaght often leaves its proudest posses- 
sor only a choice of evils. 



CCCCXCIV. 
" THE fowler,** saith Solomon, " spreadeth not hu 
net in ffie sight qf the bird ;** and if rulers open the eyes 
of a nation^ they must expect that they will see. A govern- 
ment that is corrupt, can no more consist with a population 
that is enlightened^ than the night can continue when the 
;iun is up. But the most laudable efforts are now making 
by those that are in power, for the intellectual improvement 
of the labouring classes of society. It would be invidious 
to a£Srm, with some, that our rulers have done so much, only 
because they were afrmd that oilierM would do more, if they 
themselves did nothing. There are good grounds to believe 
that they have been influenced by higher motives ; but, at 
all events, every public measure for the intellectual improve- 
ment of the governed, is the surest pledge and guarantee 
for the mtegrity of those who govern, because all that are 
in power are well aware that a corresponding purity in those 
who rule, must ever keep a proportionate pace with the pro- 
gression of knowledge in those who obey. Some would main- 
tain that the rays of truth, like those of the sun, if too abun« 
dant, dazzle the multitude, rather than enlighten them ; but 
this analogy is false, for truth has no such effect, although 
the ignus JiUuus of error may ; and although truth is 
brighter than the sun, yet the mind is stronger than the 
body, and the intellectual eye can look at the essence ot 
moral truth, with far less uneasiness than the corpcnreal eye 
at the concentration of matmal. 
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ccccxcv. 

SOME demagogues, like Catiline, can raise a storm, 
fvho cannot, like Cromwell, rule it ; thus, the Gracchi wishing 
to make the Agrarian law the ladder of their ascent, found 
it the instrument of their fall ; << frada compage ruehant,^ 



CCCCXCVI. 

DREAMS ought to produce no conviction whatever 
on philobophical minds. If we consider how many dreams 
are dreamt every night, and how many events occur every 
day, we shall no longer wonder at those accidental coinci- 
dences which ignorance mistakes for verifications. There 
arc also numberless instances on record, where dreams have 
brought about their own fulfilment, owing to the weakness 
and credulity of mankind. The mother of Abbott, who fit 
led the Archi-episcopal throne of Canterbury, in the reign 
of James the First, had a dream, that if she could eat a 
pike, the child with which she was then pregnant, would be 
a son, and rise to great preferment. Not long after this, in 
taking a piul of water out of the river Wey, which ran near 
her house, she accidentally caught a pike, and thus had an 
opportunity of fulfilling the first part of her dream. This 
story being much noised about, and coming to the ears of 
some persons of distinction, they became sponsors to the 
child, and his future patrons. But I suspect, after all, that 
this marvellous pike swallowed by the mother, was not so in- 
strumental to the archbishop^s preferment as the story of 
Earl Gowrie^s conspiracy against the Ufe of the king, swal- 
lowed by the son. It would seem that there are occasions 
where even churchmen may carry the doctrine of divine 
right so far as to displease even kings, for thus writeth King 
James, with his own hand, to Doctor Abbott, then a dean, 
*<you have dipped too deep into what all kings reserve 
among the arcana imperii ; and whatever aversion you may 
profess against God^s being the author of sin, you have 
stumbled even on the tlireshold of that opinion, in saying, 
upon the matter, that even tyranny is God^s authority, and 

r 
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ought to be remcfxnbered aa such. But, if the King of Spain 
should return to claim his old pontifical right to my king* 
dom, you leave me to seek for others to fight for it, for you 
tell us, upcm the matter, before hand, that his authority ia 
God's'authority, if he prevail.^ A man who could go such 
lengths, was not Ukely to continue long in a deanery, under 
the rdgn of James, nor need we call in the assistance of a 
dream to account for his promotion. 



CCCCXCVIL 

AT the restcnration of Charles the Second^ the tide of 
ofHnion set so strong in favour of loyalty, that the principal 
annalist of that day pauses to es^ress his wonder where all 
the men came from, who had done all the mischief; but this 
was the surprise of ignorance ; for it is in politics as in re- 
I^on, that none run into such extremes as renegadoes, or so 
ridiculously overact their parts. The passions, on these oc- 
eaaons, take their full swing, and react like the pendulum, 
whose oscillations on one side, will always be regulated by 
the h«ght of the arc it has subtended on the other. 



CCCCXCVIII. 

HE that from small beginnings has deservedly raised 
himself to the highest stations, may not always find that full 
satisfaction in the possession of his object, that he anticipated 
in the pursuit of it. But although the individual may be 
disappointed, the community 6re benefited, first, by his ex* 
ertions, and, secondly, by his example ; for, it has been well 
obsened, that the public are served, not by what the lord 
mayor feels, who rides in his coach, but by what the appren- 
tice boy feels who looks at him. 



CCCCXCIX. 

AS in public life, that minister that makes war with 
paKunony, must make peace with prodigality, so in private 
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IVe^ thoec hostile but feeble measures wliidi only serve to ir- 
ritate our enemies, not to intimidate them, are by all means 
to be avoided ; for he that has recourse to them, only im- 
poses upon himself the ultimate necessity of purchasing a 
reconciliation often expensive, always humiliaUng. 



D. 
A NOBLE income nobly expended, is no common 
sight ; it is far more easy to acquire a fortune like a knave, 
than to expend it, like a gentleman. If we exhaust our in- 
come in schemes of ambition, we shall purchase disappoint- 
ment ; if in law, vexation ; if in luxury, disease. What we 
lend we shall most probably lose ; what we spend rationally, 
we shall enjoy ; what we distribute to the deserving, we shall 
both enjoy and retain*. 

DI. 

THE mexhaustible resources of Great Britain, were 
always an inexplicable mystery to Napoleon, and he was 
taught their reality only by their effects ; there was a period 
when, to the defence of the noblest cause, England brought 
the highest valour, while all that were oppressed, drew at 
sigtU on her treasure, and on her blood. It would have been 
glorious if she bad evinced a magnanimity that calculated 
not on return ; if she had continued to sow benefits, although 
she, might reap ingratitude, ^as I she found it n^ore easy 
to conquer others than herself But her safety requires not 
the oompromise of her honour ; for fdthough her prosperity 
wiH draw envy f, her power may dcipise it ; she is beset 

If thi^€ be iiiy tnilK In llic old cplupli, 
Kt vrc knt vte lo^t; 
wi? iipefii» wt havs ; 
i* gjivc, we had** 

vwfv, y tjoih purblind and impolitic; it 

^ ujUTL«t» uf the «odd» tluU Grsst Britain 

''^ hr if tht csased to wield it, it 

pd, en the iatal comequenoes of 
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With difficulties, but it is her own fault if they become dan- 
gers ; and, although she may suffer somewhat if compared 
with her former self, she is still gigantic if compared with 
others. She may command peace, since she has not relin- 
quished the sinews of war ; a paradox to all other nations, 
she will say to A merica, territory is not power ; to India, 
population is not force ; and, to Spain, money is not wealth. 



DIL 
TO judge by the event, is an error all abuse, and 
all commit ; for, in every instance, courage, if crowned with 
success, b heroism ; if clouded by defeat, temerity. When 
Nelson fought his battle in the Sound, it was the result 
alone that decided whether he was to kiss a AanJ at a court, 
or a rod at a court-martial. 



Dili. 
PRINCES rule the people ; and their own passions 
rule princes ; but Providence can overrule the whole, and 
draw the instruments of his inscrutable purposes from the 
vices, no less than from the virtues of kings. Thus, the Re- 
formation, which was planted by the lust of Henry the 
Eighth of England, was preserved by the ambition of Philip 
the Second of Spain. Queen Mary would have sacrificed 
Elizabeth to the full esUblishing of the Cath(dic faith, if 
she had not been prevented by Philip the Second, her hus- 
band, who foresaw, in the death of Elizabeth, the succession 
of Mary Stewart, who was then married to Francis the Se- 
cond; and, in that succession, he anticipated the certain 
union of Great Britain and France ; an event that would 
have dispersed to the winds his own ambitious dream Qf uni- 

gach a calauiity, to the best interests of the dvilized world, thert can be 
no necessity to enlar^ ; not that France would make a worse use of such 
power than some other nations, init because such an accumulation of it 
ought not to be vested in any, that are already so powerful by land. 
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venal monarchy. The consequence was, the life of Elizabeth 
was preserved, and the Protestant cause prevailed. 



DIV. 

THE great estate of a dull book maker is biography; 
but we should read the lives of great men, if written by them- 
selves, for two reasons ; to find out what others really were^ 
and what they themselves would appear to be. 



DV. 

TO quell the pride, even of the greatest, we should 
reflect how much we owe to others, and how little to our- 
selves. Philip having made himself master of Potidoea, re- 
ceived three messengers in one day ; the first brought him 
an account of a great victory, gained over the Illyrians, by 
his general Parmenio ; the second told him, that he was 
proclaimed victor at the Olympic games; and the third in- 
formed him of the birth of Alexander. But there was no- 
thing in all these events that ought to have fed the vanity, 
or that would have justified the pride of Philip, since, as an 
degant writer * remarks, ^* for the first he was indebted to 
his general ; for the second, to bis horse ; and his wife is 
shrewdly suspected of having helped him to the thircL^ 



DVI. 
SHOULD the world applaud, we must thankfully re- 
ceive it as a boon ; for, if the most deserving of us appear 
to expect it as a debt, it will never be paid. The world, it 
has been siud, does as much justice to our merits as to our 
defects, and I believe it ; but, after all, none of us are so 
much praised or censured as we think ; and most men would 
be thoroughly cured of their self-importance, if they would 
only rehearse their ownfwieral^ and walk abroad incognifo 

• See Lee's Findar. 
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the very day after that on which they were supposed U* have 
been buried. 



DVIL 
FOR one man who sincerely pities our misfortunctt, 
there are a thousand who sincerely hate our success. 



DVIII. 
SUBTRACT from many modem poets, all that may 
be found in Shakespeare, and trash will remain. 



DiX. 
HE that likes a hot dinner, a warm welcome, mw 
ideas, and old wine, will not often dine with the great 



DX. 
THOSE who bequeath unto themselves a pompous 
funeral, are at just so much expence to inform the world of 
something that had much better have been concealed ; name- 
ly, that their vanity has survived themselves. 



DXI. 

IN reading the life of any great man, you will al- 
ways in the course of his history, chance upon some obscure 
mdividual, who, on some particular occasion, was greater 
than him whose life you are reading. 



DXII. 

IN cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to say, is 
there any harm in doing this ? This question may sometimes 
be best answered by asking ourselves another ; is there any 
harm in letting it alone ? 
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DXIII. 
HE that has never known adversity, is but half ao 
qucdnted with others, or with himself. Constant success 
diews us but one side of the world. For, as it surrounds us 
with friends, who will tell us only our merits, so it silences 
those enemies from whom alone we can learn our defects. 



DXIV. 
WHEN men of sense approve, the million are sure 
to follow ; to be pleased, b to pay a compliment to their own 
taste. 



DXV, 
THE death of Judas is as strong a confirmation of 
Christianity as the life of Paul. 



DXVI. 
WOMEN generally consider consequences in love, 
seldom in resentment 



DXVII. 



MOST of our misfortunes are more supportable than 
the comments of our friends upcHi them. 



DXVIII. 
WE should embrace Christianity, even on prudential 
motives ; for a just and benevolent God will not punisV an 
intellectual bebg for believing what there is so much reason 
to believe; therefcnre we run no risk by receiving Christiani- 
ty, if it be false, but a dreadful one, by rejecting it, if it be 
true. 



DXIX. 
THE great designs that have been digested and 
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matured, and the great literary works tliat have been begun 
and finished in prisons, fully prove that tyrants have not yet 
discovered any chains that can fetter the mind. 



DXX. 

HE that knows himself, knows others; and he that 
is ignorant of himself, could not write a very profound lec- 
ture on other merfs heads. 



DXXI. 

WE ought not to be over anxious to encourage inno- 
vation, in cases of doubtful improvement, for an old system 
must ever have two advantages over a new one ; it is esta- 
blished, and it is understood. 



DXXII. 
POWER will intoxicate the best hearts, as wirie the 
wrongest heads. No man is wise enough, nor good enough 
to be trusted with unliniited power ; for, whatever qualifi- 
cations he may have evinced to entiUe him to the possesion 
of so dangerous a privilege, yet, when possessed, others can 
no longer answer for him, because he can no longer answer 
for himself. 



DXXIII. 
J THERE are two things which ought to tcacli us to 
think but meanly of human glory ; the very best have had 
their calumniators, the very worst their panegyrists. 



DXXIV 
NO metaphysician ever felt the deficiency of lan- 
guage 80 much as the grateful 
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DXXV. 
MOST men know what they hate, few what they 



DXXVI. 
ALL great cities abound with little men, whose ob- 
ject it is to be the stars of the dinner table, and grand pur- 
veyors of all the stray jokes of the town ; so long as these 
turnspits confine themselves to fetch and carry for thdr mas- 
ters, they succeed tolerably well ; but the moment they set 
up for originality, and commence manufacturers instead of 
retailers, they are ruined. Like the hind wheel of the car- 
riage, which is ill constant pursuit of the fore one, without 
ever overtaking it, so these become the doubles of a Selwjrn 
or a Sheridan, but without ever coming up to them. They 
are constantly near wit, without being witty, as his valet is 
always near a great man, without being gre^it. 



DXXVII. 
FAME is an imdertaker that pays but Jittle atteiv 
tion to the living, but bedizens the dead, furnishes out their 
funerals, and follows them to the grave. 



DXXVIII, 
THE British constitution, as U is to be found in 
^ Magna Charta^ and the ^* BiU of Rights^ has so much 
that is good, and worthy of preservation, that a lover of 
true lib^y would rather live under it, than under any 
other mode of government, andent or modem, barbar- 
ous or refined. Its destruction, at the present moment, 
would be the most melancholy thing that could hap- 
pen both to Englishmen, and to the world. Such an 
event would retrograde the march of improvement many 
centuries of years ; and he that could coolly set about to 
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effect it, must unite the frenzy of the maniac, with the ma- 
lignity of the demoD. The financial difficulties which this 
mighty empire has at present to contend with, as they arise 
from the most honourable causes, throw a greater lustre 
upon' her, in the eyes of surcoundisg nations, than the most 
brilliant prosperity could possibly do, if obtained by the 
slightest dereliction of fmblic prindple and faith. The^fiscal 
embarrassmeMts of the nation ought not, and must not en« 
danger the constiitUion. The ancere lovers of the consti- 
tution tremble not at these things,*^but they do tremble, when 
they see the possiUlity of a viiJation of the laws with impu* 
nity, whether that violation be attempted by the highcH^ or 
by the lowest. For, if we trace the history of most rcvolu^ 
tions, we, shall find that the first inroads upon the laws have 
been made by the governors, as often as by the governed. 
The after excesses committed by the people^ have usu- 
ally been the result of that common principle of our na* 
ture, which incites us to follow the example of our bet- 
ters, however ridiculous the consequences may be on some 
occasions, or deplorable on others. The laws are a re- 
straint submitted to by both parties, the ruler and the sub- 
ject, for the general good. Each aggression fSrom the ruler 
produces fresh retaliation ftx>m the subject, until the fences 
on both sides, being completely broken down and destroyed, 
the two parties meet in the adverse shock of mutual hosti- 
lity, and force becomes, for a season, the sole legislator of 
the land. In this country, the king has been justly termed 
(he speaking law ; the lasvy the silent king. We have a mo- 
narch not at all inclined to strain his prerogative, which for- 
bearance ought to render the people equally cautious of 
stretching their privilege ; let them ^ware of those dema- 
gogues who tell them that they feel for them, but who would 
be the last to Jeel with them, when the consequences of their 
own doctrine shall arrive. The truth is, that no ati^odty 
nor aggression of the people, will ever vitally affect the solid 
safety of our commonwealth, witil our rulers are inti- 
midated to compromise that security, by resorting to il« 
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kgal modes of defending the laws, or onconsUtudcmd mea- 
satCB to presenre the constitution ; knowing this, that the 
moment apj government usurps a powdr superior to the 
law^ it thad usurps a pow^, which, like the convulsive 
strength of the mddfnan, springs from diseosef and will in- 
fallibly terminate in weakness. 



DXXUL 

THE sdende of l^slation, is like thai of mediciiie; 
in one respect, that it b far more easy to point out what will 
do harm, than what will do good. " Ne quid nimis^ there- 
^ fore, is perhaps quite as safe a maxim for a Solon, as 
for an Hippocrates, because it unfortunately happens that 
a good law cannot operate so strongly f^nr the amend- 
ment, as a bad law for the depravation of the' people; 
for it is necessary, from die very nature of things, that 
laws should be prohibitory, rather than remunerative, 
and act upon our fears, rather than upon our hopes. Pains 
and penalties are far more cheap and feasible modes of 
influencing the community, than rewards and encourage- 
ments; therefore, if a law should strongly recommend habits 
of justice, industry, and sobriety, such a law would be feebly 
obeyed, because it has little to ofler, but very much to op- 
pose; it has to oppose all the vicious propensities of our 
nature; but, if through oversight or indiscretion, a kw 
should happen to connive at, or to tempt the subject to 
habits of fraud, idleness, or inebriety, such a law, in as 
much as it falls in with all the vicious propensities of our 
nature, would meet with s^ practical attention, even beyond 
its own enactments, and produce works of supererrogaisan^ 
on the ude of delinquency ; for the road to virtue is a rug- 
g«l ascent, to vice a smooth declivity, *^facilis descensus 
avenii^ To strengthen the above positions, all the bearings 
of the Poor Laws upon society might be fairly adduced ; 
most of their enactments (^)erate as a bounty upon idleness, 
and as a draw-bai*k upon exertion ; they take frY>m inde- 
pendence its proper pride, from mendicity, its salutary 
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shame ; they deprive foresight of its fair reward, and im{]nK 
videnoe of its just responsiUlity. They act as a constant 
and indiscriminaiinff invitation to (he marriage feast, crowd- 
ing it with guests, without putting a single dish upon the 
table ; we might even affirm that these laws now indicate a 
quite contrary tendency, and are beginning to remove the 
dishes, although they still continue to invite the guests ; for 
there are numerous instances where the paralyzing pressure 
of the poor rates has ahready begun to produce its own neces- 
eaary and final consummation.^ non^cuUivation qfihe soil */ 

* Before a commiUee of the house of commonsy tome fearful evi- 
dence was lately adduced, which went to prove the alarming foct that, 
in some cases, particularly in the neighbourhood of large manufacturing 
towns, estates had not been cultivated, as being utterly unequal to meet 
the double demand of rates, and of rent. Our late political Herculet, 
Mr. Pitt, felt the necessity^ but shrunk from the difficulty of cleaniting 
the Augean stable of the poor laws* The most efiectual mode of assist- 
ing the poor, must be the devising of some source of employment, that 
shall enable them to astiti themselves. But, it unfortunately happens 
that unless this employment be profitable to those who find the capita], 
it will not hng be serviceable to those who find the industry; and bow 
to devise adequate employment for the labourer, that shall at the same 
time repay the capitalist, is the grand arcanum we watit to get hold of, 
'' hie la^, hec opus est'" Our inexhaustible treasures of coal,.and of 
iron, have made the steam power so available, and so accessible, that 
there seems to be no assignable limit to the improvement of our ma- 
chmery. But, to permit our own machinery to be exported, is about an 
wise as to hammer swords upon our own anvils, to be employed against 
ourselves ; " m nostras, fabrUata est maehina muros>'' It is impossible 
to deprive Englishmen of their spirit of enterprize, and of invention, nor 
of the power of their ingenuity, and their habiuof industry; but our 
machinery is the embodied result of all these things put together, and, 
In this point, the exportation of our machinery, is to deprive us of much 
of the benefit of those high qualifications sUted above ; thus It is that 
the powers of our own heads, may ultimately paralyze the labours of 
our own hands- The gigantic and formidable dilemma of the present 
day is tliis : three orders of men are vitally necessary to the existence of 
the state, for our national independence is triune, restuig upon the wel« 
&re of the agriculturist, the manufecturer, and the merchant. But the 
misfortune is, that the agriculturist wants one state of things opposite 
to, and destructive of the interests of the other two , for the agricultu- 
rist must have high prices, or be can no Umget meet.thc heavy demands 
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The code of the poor laws, has at length grown up into a 
tree, which, like the fabulous Upas, overshadows and 
poisons the land; unwholesome expedients were the bud, 
dilemmas and depravities have been the blossom, and dan- 
ger and despair are the bilter fruit ; *« radice ad tartdra et 
iendur 



DXXX. 

IT is best, if possible, to deceive no one ; for he 
that, like Mahomet or Cromwell, begins by deceiving others, 
will end, like these, by deceiving himself; but should it be 
absolutely necessary to deceive our enemies, there may be 
times when this cannot be effectually accomplished without 
deceiving, at the same time, our friends ; for that which is 
known to our friends, will not be long concealed from our 
enemies. Lord Peterborough persuaded Sir Robert Wal- 
pole that Swift had seen the folly of his old political prin- 
ciples, and had come over to those of the administration ; 
that he found himself buried alive in Ireland, and wished to 
pass the remainder of his days with English preferment, and 
on English ground. After frequent importunities from his 
Lordship, Sir Robert consented to see Swifl ; he came over 

upon the land ; but the merchant and the 'manufacturer are equally 
anxious for low prices at home, to enable them to compete with the 
foreigner abroad. Now, inasmuch an it if chiefly from our 3niperiority 
in machinery, that we are still able to command a preference of our 
articles m foreign markets, notwithstanding the state of high prices at 
home, it foUows, that the means by which that superiority is pre- 
served, fchould be most jealously guarded, and, like a productive patent, 
kept 09 fir as postibU, exclusively to ourselves. So unbounded is the 
power of machinery, that I have been informed that raw cotton is 
brought by a long and expensive voyage to England, wrought into yam, 
and carried out to India, to supply the poor Hindoo with the staple 
commodity for his muslins of the finest fabric ; and this yam, after 
having performed two voyages, we can bupply him with at a cheaper 
rate than the Hindoo himself can spin it, although he is contented with 
a diet of rice and water, and a remuneration of about one penny per 
day. And I have heard a lace manu&cturer in the we^t of England 
affirm, that one pound of raw cotton has been spun by madiiuery inW 
yam so fine, that it would reach from London to Sdintmrgh. 
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from Ireland, and was brought by Lord Peterborough to 
dine with Sir Robert at Chelsea. His manner was very oa|>- 
tivating, full of respect to Sir JEUJimt, and completely inqKi^- 
i»g on Lord Peterborough ; fast we aball see, in the soqud* 
lliat Swift had ruined himself, by not attending to tbe Aiaxiin 
that it is necessary, at dmes, to deceire our friends, n» well 
as our enemies. Some time after dinuer, Sir Robert retired 
to his doset, and sent for Lord Peterborough, who entered 
full of joy at Swift^s demeanour ; but all this was soon done 
away ; " You see, my. Lord,** stud Sir Robert, " how high- 
ly I stand in Swift's favour ;'• " Yes,* replied Lord Peter- 
borough, ** and I am confident he means all that he says ;^ 
Sir Robert proceeded, ^^ In my situation, assailed as I am 
by false friends, and real enemies, I hold it my duty, and 
for the king's benefit, U) watch correspondence ; this letter I 
caused to be stopped at the post office — ^read it.'' If was a 
letter from Swift to Doctor Arbuthnot, saying, that Sir 
Robert had consented to see him at last ; that he knew no 
flattery was too gross for Sir Robert, and that he should re- 
ceive plenty, and added, that he hoped very soon to have the 
old fox in his clutches. Lord Peterborough was in astonish- 
ment ; Sir Robert never saw Swift again. He speedily re- 
turned to Ireland, became a complete misanthrope*, and 
died without a friend 



DXXXI. 

IN the superadtious ritual of the church of Rome, 
the pope has not the poor merit of inventing that mumm^ 

* He did not open his Kpt, except on one occasion, for seven yean. 
It would seem, that lie had a melancholy foreboding of his &te, for on 
seeing an old oak, the head of which was withered, he feelingly exclaim- 
ed, " I shall be like that tree, I shall die at top." The following lines 
in Hypocrisy allude to this drcamstance : 

*' Then ask not length of days, that gifUess gift. 
More pleased like Wolfe to die, than live like Swift ; 
He, with prophetic plaait,.his doom divin'd; 
The My made the livbg toaib of minJ, 
Rudder and compass gooc;, of thought and speech. 
He lay, a mighty wreak on Wisdom's beach ! ' 
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by which he reigns. The RomaB church professes to hove 
m Christian object of 4MJoratioii» but she worships him wiA 
Pagan farms *. She retainB the ancieBt custom of building 
lamplesp witii a positioa to -tbfe east And what wet her sta- 
tues, her inoeose, her {liotuies, her islage woidiip^ her holy 
water, her imxiesSMm^ her prodigies, and her legeidenuna, 
but religious ctistoms which have survived the policy of im« 
perial Rome, but which caused that metropolis, when she 
became pontifical, to receive Popery as an (Mf^ not to submit 
to it as a sovereign. 

DXXXIL 
MATRIMONY is an engagement which must last 
the life of one of the parties, and there is no retracting, 
« tfestiffia mlla retrormtm ;^ therefore, to avoid all the hor- 
ror of a repentance that comes too late, men should tho- 
roughly know the real causes that induce them to take so 
important a step, before they venture upon it; do they 
•stand in need of a wife, an heiress, or a nurse; is it their 
passions, their wants, or their infirmities, that solicit them to 
wed ? Are they candidates for that happj state, ** propter 
opusy opes^ or opem P according to the epigram. These are 
questions much more proper to be proposed before men go to 
the altar, than after it ; they are points which, well ascer- 

"* I shall quote the foHowing remaiks from the learned author of the 
Dissertation on the Olympic Games : '' Thus were the two most power* 
fill and nartkl states of Greece butjeoted in their turn, to the autbori^ 
of a pettj and aowarlike people; this possibly we should have some 
difficulty to bdieve, were there not many modem examples of mightier, 
if not wiser nations, than either of the two above mentioned, having been 
awed bto a bubmission to a power ctHl more signifioant than that of 
JElis, by the same edgeless arms, the same hmimm fuhun. Whether 
Ibe thmiders of thfc Vattoan were forged, in imitation of those of the 
Olympian Jupiter, I will not determine, tiumgh I must take notice thai 
many of the customs and ordinances of the Roman church allude mast 
evidently to many practised in the Olympic stadium, as extreme unction, 
the palm, the crovm of martyrs, and others, as may be seen at larfe in 
Faher's Agonisttccn." 
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tmned, would prevent many disappointments, often deplor- 
able, often ridiculous, always remediless. We should not 
then see young spendthrifts allying themselves to females 
who are not so, only because they have had nothing to ex- 
pend ; nor old debauchees taking a blooming beauty to their 
bosom, when an additional flannel wmstooat would have been 
a bedfellow much more salutary and appropriate. 



DXXXIII. 
VILLAINY that is vigilant, will be an overmatdi 
for virtue, if she slumber on her post ; and hence it is that 
a bad cause has often triumphed over a good one ; for the 
partizans of the former, knowing that their cause will do no* 
thing for them, have done every thing for thar cause; 
whereas, the friends of the latter are too apt to expect every 
thing from their cause, and to do nothing for themselves. 



DXXXIV. 

WAR is a game in which pnnces seldom win, tlic 
people never. To be defended is almost as great an evil as 
to be attacked ; and the peasant has often found the shield 
of a protector an instrument not less oppressive than the 
sword of an. invader. Wars of opinion, as they have been the 
most destructive, are also the most disgraceful of conflicts; 
being appeals from right to might, and from argument to ar« 
tiUery ; the fomentors of them have considered the raw ma^ 
terial man, to have been formed for no worthier purposes 
than to fill up gazettes at home, with their names, and 
ditches abroad with their bodies. But let us hope that true 
philosophy, the joint ofispring of a religbn that is pure, and 
of a reason that is enlightened, will gradually prepare a bet- 
ter order of things, when mankind will no longer be insulted 
by seeing bad pens mended by good swords, and weak heads 
exalted by strong hands. 
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DXXXV. 
POWERFUL fnends, and first-rate connecticms, do 
often asast a man^s rise, and oontribufe to his {m)motion ; 
but there are many instances wherein all these things have 
acted as impediments against him, <* ipsa sibi obstatjnagni- 
tudo i^ for our very greatness may prevent its own aggran- 
diiement, and may be kept down by its own wd^t, " mole 
ruU iua^ It is well known that die condave of cardinals 
were extremely jealousof permitting a Jesuit to fill the apos-. 
toGc chair, because that body .was already too powerful and 
OTcrbearing; and dignus sed juuita^ esi^ was a common 
tniwwn of ^ y adcan : the fact is, that men like to retain 
tome little power and influence even ovor those whom they 
aggrandize and advance; and hence it happens that great 
talentfy supported by great connections, are not unfrequently 
passed ovw, for those that are less powerful, but more 
practicable^ and less exalted, but more manageable and sub- 
ienrient 

DXXXVI. 
ON reflecting on all the frauds and deceptions that 
have succeeded in duping mankind, it is really astonishing 
upon how very small a foundation an immense superstruc- 
ture may be raised. The solution of this may, perhaps, be 
finuid in that axiom of the atomists : That there must ever 
be a much greater distance between nothing, and that which 
u lea&t, than between that which is least, and the greatest 



DXXXVIL 
MATCHES wherein one party is all pasrion, and 
the other all indifference, will asnmilate about as well as ice 
and fire. It is possible that the fire will dissolve the ice, but 
it is most probable that will be extinguished in the attempt 

* The talent for intngue, which disUnguished that society^ became 
at length 10 brilliant^ as to consume itael£ Of this most extraordinary 
oApring of Loyola^ many will be mdined to repeat, ** urii enim Jufgort 
no;" but few wiU be ready to add, " ewtinctut omMtur idem.** 

Q 
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DXXXVIII. 
IT is only when the rich are sick, that they fully 
ftel the impotence of wealth. 



DXXXIX. 

THE keenest abuse of our enemies, wiD not hurt us 
so much in the estimaUon. of the discerning, as the injudicious 
praise of our friends. 

DXL. 
THIS world cacnnot explun its own difficulties, with- 
out the assistance of anodic. 



DXLI. 

IN the constitution both, of our mind and of our 
body, every thing must go on right, and harmonize well to- 
gether to make us happy ; but should one thing go wrong, 
that is quite enough to make us miserable ; and, although the 
joys of this world are vain and short, yet its sorrows are real 
and lasting ; for I will show you a ton of perfect pun, with 
greater ease than one ounce of perfect pleasure ; and be 
knows little of himself, or of the world, who does not think 
it sufficient happiness to be free from sorrow ; therefi»«, ^re 
a wise man health, and he will give liimself every other 
thing. I say, give him health, for it oflen happens that* 
the most ignorant empiric can do us the greatest harm, al- 
though the most skilful physician knows not how to do us 
the slightest good. 

DXLII. 

THE advocate for torture would wish to see the 
strongest hand joined to the basest heart, and the weakest 
head. Engendered in intellectual, and carried on in artifi'- 
cial darkness, torture is a trial, not of guilt, but of nerve, 
not of innocence, but of endurance ; it perverts the whole 
order of tlungs, for it compels the weak to affirm that which 
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M fiike, and determines the strong to deny that which is 
true ; it converts the criminal into the evidence, the judge 
into the executioner, and makes a direr punishment than 
moaldJbOow guilty precede it When under the doke of re- 
ligion, and the garb <^ an ecclesiastic, torture is made an in- 
strument of accomplishing the fiHiIest schemes of worldly 
amlntion, it then becomes an atrocity that can be described 
or imagined, only where it has been seen and felt It is con- 
solatory to the best sympathies of our nature, that the hydra 
head of this monster has been broken, and a triumph over 
her as bright as it is bloodless obtained, in that very country 
whose aggravated wrongs had well nigh made vengeance a 
virtue, and clemency a crime. 



DXLIII. 
A SEMI-CIVILIZED state of society, equally re- 
moved from the extremes of barbarity, and of refinement, 
seems to be that particular meridian under which all the re- 
ciprocities and gratuities of hospitality, do most readily 
flourish and abound. For it so happens that the ease, the 
luxury, and the abundance of the highest state of civiliza- 
tion, are as productive of selfishness^ as the difficulties, the 
privations, and the sterilities of the lowest. In a community 
just emerging from the natural state to the artificial, and 
from the rude to the civilized, the wants and the struggles 
of the individual, will compel the most liberal {m)pensities 
of our nature to b^in at home, and too often to end where 
they began ; and the history of our own oountiy will justify 
these conclusions ; for as civilization proceeded, and proper^ 
became legalized, and extended, the civil and ecdesiastical 
impropriators of the soil, set an example of an hofpitxJity, 
coarse indeed, and indiscriroinating, but of unrivalled mag- 
nificence, from the extent of its scale, if not from the ele- 
gance of its arrangements. The possessor had no other mode 
of spending his vast revenues. The dissipations, the amuse- 
ments, and the facilities of intercourse to be met with in 
large towns and cides, were unknown. He that wanted 
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80cietj, end who that can have it, ^wants it not, cheerfully 
opened his cellars, his stables, and his halls ; the retinue be- 
came as necessary to the lord, as the lord to the retinue ; 
and the parade and splendour of the chaoe, were equalled 
only by the prodigality and the profunon of the biuiquet 
But as the arts and sciences advanced, and commerce and 
manufactures improved, a new state of things aros^. The 
refinements of luxury enabled the individual to expend the 
whole of his income, however vast, upon himself \ and hos- 
pitality immediately yidded to parsimony, and magnificence 
to meanness. The Croesus of civilization, can now wear a 
whole forest in his pockety in the shape of a watch, and can 
carry the produce of a whole estate upon his little finger, 
in the form of ring ; he can gormandize a whole ox at a 
meal, metamorphosed into a turtle, and wash it down with a 
whde butt of October, condensed into a fiaggon of tokay ; 
and he can conclude these ieats by selling the whole interests 
of a Vingdom for a bribe, and by putting the costly price of 
his delinquency in a snufi-box. 



DXLIV. 
MODERN criticism discloses that which it would 
fain conceal, but conceals that which it professes to disclose; 
it is, therefore, read by the discerning, not to discover the 
merits of an author, but the motives of his critic. 



DXLV. 

LIVING kings receive more flattery than they de- 
serve, but less praise. They are flattered by sycophants;, 
who, as they have their own interest at heart, much more 
than that of their master, are far more anxious to say what 
will be profitable to themselves, than salutary to him. But the 
high-minded and independent, although they will be the first 
to perceive, and the fittest to appreciate the sterling quali- 
ties of a sovereign, will be the last to applaud them, while he 
fills a throne. The reasons are obvious ; their praises would 
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neither be advantageous to the monarch, nor creditable to 
tbemaelTei. Not advantageous to the monarch, because 
however pure may be the prindples of thdr admiration, the 
world will give them no sudi credit, but will mix up the 
praises of the most disinterested, with the flatteries of the 
most designing, wherever a living king be the theme; 
neither will such praises be creditable to those who bestow 
diem, for they will be sure to incur the obloquy of flattery, 
without the wages of adulation, and will share in the punish- 
ment, without parddpating m the spoil, or concurring in 
the crinunality. None, therefore, but those who have esta- 
blished the highest character for magnanimity and indepen* 
dence, may safely venture to praise living merit, when in the 
person of a king^, it gives far more lustre to a crown^ than 
it recdves* 

DXLVI. 
IF we steal thoughts from the modems, it will be cried 
down as plagiarism; if, from the andents,itwillbecried up 
as emdidon. But, in this respect, every author is a Spar^ 
ian, being more ashamed of the discovery, than of the depre- 
dation. Yet, the offence itself ^may not be so hdnws as the 
manner of committing it ; for some, as Voltaire f, not only 
steal, but, like the harpies, befoul and bespatter those whom 
they have plundered. .Others, again, pve us the mere caiv. 
case of another man^s thoughts, but deprived of all thdr 
life and spirit, and this is to add murder to robbery. I have 
somewhere seen it observed, that we should make the same 
use of a book, that the bee*does of a flower; she steab 
«weets from it, but does not injure it; and those sweets she 

* What hat been said of happineiiy with regard to men, may be 
said of praise with respect to monardif, with a slight alteration ; 

^ Dmque eeUbrit, 
" Ante obiium, nemo, supremaquejunera debet." 
t He robbed Shakeipeare, and then abused him, comparing him, 
amongst other things, to a dunghill It was in alluskm to these pla- 
giarltms> thai Mrs. Montague retorted on Vdtafane, that if Shakesptsn 
^•as a dunghOlf he had enriched a verj imgratelul soil 
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herself improves and concocts into honey. But most pk» 
giarists, like the drone^ have neither taste to select, nor in- 
dustry to acquire, nor skill to improve, but impudently pil- 
fer the honey ready prepared from the hive. 



DXLVII. 
CUSTOM is the law of one description of fools, 
and fashion of another; but the two parties tktea dash; for 
precedent is the le^slator of the first, and novdty of the 
last. Custom, therefore, looks to things that are past, and 
fashion to things that are present, but both of them are some- 
what purblind as to things thai are to,cofne; but, of the 
two, fashion imposes the heaviest burthen ; for she cheats 
her votaries of their time, their fortune, and their oomfiutSi 
and she repays them only with the celebrity of bdng ridi* 
culed and despised ; a very paradoxical mode of remunera* 
tion, yet always most ihsMkfiiUy received ! Fashion is the 
veriest goddess of semblance, and of shade ; to be happy, is 
of far less consequence to her worshippers, than to appear 
so ; and even pleasure itself they sacrifipe to parade, and en* 
joymentio ostentation. She requires the most passive and 
implicit obedience, at the same time that she imposes a most 
grievous load of ceremonies, and the slightest murmurings 
would only cause the recusant to be laughed at by all other 
classes, and excommunicated by his own. Fashion builds 
her temple in the capitol of some mighty empire, and hav- 
ing selected four or five hundred of the silliest people it con- 
tains, the dubs them with the magnificent and imposing 
title of THB woatP ! But the marvel and the misfortune is, 
that this arrogant title is as universally accredited by the 
many who abjure j as by the few who adore her; and this 
creed of fashion requires not only the weakest folly, but 
the strongest faith, nnce it would maintain that the minority 
are the whole, and the majority nothing ! Her smile his 
given wit to dulness, and grace to deformi^, and has 
brought every thing into vogue, by turns, but virtue. Yet 
she is most capricious in her favours, often running from 
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those that pursue her, and ooming round to those that stand 
stilL It were mad to follow her, and rash to oppose her, 
but ndther rash nor mad to despise her. 



DXLVIII. 
LOGIC and metaphystcs make use of more tools 
than all the rest of the scienoes put together, and do the 
least work. A modem metiqphysician bad been decJaiming 
before a large party, on the excellence of his favourite pur- 
suit; an old gentleman who had been listening to him 
with the most voracious attention, at length ventured hum- 
bly to enquire of him, whether it was his opinion that the 
metaphyaks would ever be reduced to the same certainty 
and demonstration as the math^natios ? ** Oh ! most assur- 
edly,^ replied our oracle, ^^ there ciumot be the slightest 
doubt of that ! P The author of this notable discovery must 
have known more of metaiphysics than any other man, or 
his of mathematics; and I leave my readers to dedde 
whether his confidence was built on a profound knowledge 
of the one, or a profound ignorance of the other. 



DXLIX. 
THAT which we acquire with the most difficulty, 
we retain the longest, as those who have earned a fortune 
are usually more caieful of it than those who have inherited 
one. It is recorded of Professor Porson *, that he talked 
his Greek fluently, when he could no longer articulate in 
English. 

* The professor was remarkable for a strong memory^ which was not 
so puzzling as the great pedbction of his other fiurulties; fbr« to the 
utttr confusion of all crsniologists, on ezaonination after deaths it turned 
out that thin groat scholar was gifted with the thickest skull that ever 
was dibsected. How Us vast erudition could get bto sudi a receptacle, 
was the only diflkulty to be explained ; but, when onoe in, it seems 
there were very toUd and mManiid reasons to ptevent its getthig out 
again. 
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DL 

FALSHOOD it often locked by truth, but tbe loon 
outgrows her cradle, and diacardt her nurse. 



DLL 

THE straits of Thetmopjlx were defended hj only 
three hundred men, but they were all SpmrUms ; and, in 
advocating our own cause, we ought to trust rather to the 
fOToe, than to the number of our arguments, and to care not 
how few they be, should that few be incontrovertible ; when 
we hear one argum^t refuted, we are apt to suqiect that 
the others are weak ; and a cause that b well supported, 
may be compared to an arch that is well built— nothing can 
be taken away without endangering the whde. 



DLIL 
LITERATURE has her quacks no less than medi 
cine, and they are divided mto two classes; those who have 
erudition without genius, and those who have volubility, 
without depth ; we shall get second-hand sense fix>m the 
one, and original nonsense from the other. 



DLIIL 
IT is common to say, that a bar will not be believed, 
although he should speak the truth ; but the converse of 
this proposition is eqiudly true, bur more unfortunate; that 
a man who has gained a reputation for veracity, will not be 
discredited, although he should utter that which isjulse; 
but he that would make use of a reputation for veracity to 
establish a lie, would set fire to the temple of truth, with a 
^Aggot stolen from her altar. 



DLIV. 
SOME read to think— these are rare ; some to writer 
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thefe are eommoii ; and some read to talk, and these form 
the great majority. The first page of an author not unfre- 
quently suffices all the purposes of this latter class, of whom 
it has been said, that thcj treat bodu as some do lords; 
thej inform themselves of their tities^ and then boast of an 
intimate acqiudntance. 

DLV. 
THE two most predous thmgs on this nde the grave 
are our reputation and our life. But it b to be lamented 
that the most contemptible whisper maj deprive us of the 
one, and the weakest weapon c^ the other. A wise man, 
therefore, will be more anxious to deserve a fair name than 
to possess it, and this will teach him so to live, as not to be 
afraid to die. 



DLVI. 
H^ that places himself neither higher nor lower than 
he ought to do, exercises the truest humility ; and few things 
are more disgustmg, than that arrogaiU afi*dbility of the great, 
which only serves to show others the sense they entertain of 
their inferiority, rince they oonsider it necessary to stoop so 
low to meet it. A certain prelate, now no more, happened to 
meet, at a large party, his old collq;iate acquaintance, the 
celebrated Dr. 6., of coursing and clasncal notoriety. Hav- 
ing oppressed the doctor with a plentiful dose of distressing 
condescension, his lordship, widi a familiarity evidently af- 
fected, enquired of the doctor, how long it might be since 
they had last the pleasure of seeing one another ; << the last 
time I had the honour of seeing your lordship,^ said the 
doctor, <' happened to be when you was walkmg to serve 
your curacy at Trumpington, and I was riding to serve my 
church at Chesterford; and as the rain happened to be par- 
ticularly heavy, your lordship most gradoasly condescended 
to mount my servant^s horse. The animal not having been 
used to carry double, was a little unruly, and when your 
loidship dismounted, it was at the expence of no small num* 
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ber of stitdies ib your small-clothes ; I felt not a little em* 
barrassed for your lorddiip, as you bad not then an apron to 
cover them, but I remember that you soon aet me at eas^ 
by informing me that a aermon^ iacbang some black thread 
and a needle, were three articled idiich you never travelled 
without ; on hearing which, I ventured to congratulate your 
lordship on the happy expedient you had hit upon, for giv- 
ing a connected thread to your discourse^ and some polish^ 
no less than poM to your arguments.^ His lordship was 
never afterwards known to ask an old friend how long it 
was since he had last the pleasure of sedng him. 



DLVII. 
MOST females will for^ve a liberty, rather than a 
slight, and if any woman were to hang a man for stealing 
her picture, although it were set in gold, it would be a new 
case in law ; but, if he carried off the setting, and left the 
portrut, I would not answer for his safety, even if Alley 
were his pleader, and a Middlesex jury his peers, '^hefblon 
would be doomed to feel experimentally, the force of two 
lines of the poet, which, on this occasion, I shall unite : 
< Fosmina quidpossU, 
Spretaque iryuria formal 



DLVIII. 
HABIT will reconcile us to every thing but change, 
and even to change, if it recur not too quickly. Milton, 
therefore, makes hb hell an ice-house, as well as an ovan, 
and freezes his devils, at one period, but bakes them at an- 
other. The late Sir Greorge Staunton informed me, that he 
had visited a man in India, who had coiilmitted a murder, 
and, in order not only to save his life, but what was of much 
more consequence, lis caste, he submitted to the penalty iuK 
posed ; this was, that he should sleep for seven years on a 
bedstead, without any mattrass, the whole surface of which 
was studded with points of iron resembling uailsi but not so 
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sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir George saw him in the 
fifth year of his probation, and his skin was then like the 
hide of a rhinoceros, but more callous ; at that time, how- 
ever, he could sleep comfortably on his " bed of thorns^ and 
remarked, that at the expiration of the term of his sentence, 
he should most probably condnue that system from choice, 
which he had been obliged to adopt from necessity. 



DLIX. 
THOSE who have a thorough knowledge of the 
human heart, will often produce all the best efiects 61 the 
virtues, by a subtle appeal to the vanities of those with 
whom they have to do ; and can cause the very weaknesses 
of our minds, indirectly to contribute to the furtherance of 
measures, from whose strength the powers of our minds 
would perhaps recoil, as unequal and inefiicient, A preacher 
in the neighbourhood of Blackfiiars, not undeservedly popu- 
lar, had just finbhed an exhortation strongly recommending 
the liberal support of a certain very meritorious institution. 
The congregation was numerous, and the chapel crowded to 
excess. The discourse being finished, the plate was about 
to be handed round to the respective pews, when the 
preacher made this short address to the congregation ; ^* from 
the great sympathy I have witnessed m your countenances, 
and the strict attention you have honoured me with, there 
b only one thing I am afraid of; that some of you may fee^ 
inclined to give too much ; now it is my duty to inform you, 
that justice though not so pleasant, yet should always be a 
prior virtue to generodity ; therefore, as you will all imme- 
diately be waited upon in your respective pews, I wish to have 
it thoroughly Understood, that no pnsons will think of putting 
any thing into the {date, sffAocaymo^/Niy ^Aard!fifo.^ Ineed 
not add, that this advice produced a most overflowing col- 
lection. 



DLX. 
LITTLE errors ought to be pardoned, if committed 
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by those who are 'great, in things that are greatest Paiej 
once made a false quanti^ in the church of St Maiy*s ; and 
Bishop Watson most feelingly laments the valuable time he 
was obliged to squander away, in attending to such minutut. 
Nothing, however, is more disgusting than the triumphant 
crowings of learned dunces, if by any chance they can fasten 
a slip or peccadillo of this kind, upon an illustrious name. 
But these spots in the sun, they should remember, will be 
exposed only by those who have made use of the smoky 
glass of envy, or of prejudice ; and it is to be expected that 
these trifles should have great importance attached to them, 
by such men, for they constitute the little intellectual all of 
weak minds, and if they had not them, they would have no- 
thing. But he, that, like Faley, has accurately measured 
living fnetiy may be allowed the privilege of an occasional 
false quantity in dead languages ; and even a false concord 
in wards, may be pardoned in Atm, who has produced a true, 
concord, between such momentous things as the purest faith, 
and the profoundest reason. 



DLXI. 
NOBILITY is a river that sets with a constant and 
undeviating current directiy into the great Pacific Ocean of 
Time ; but, unlike all other rivers, it is more grand at its 
source, than at its termination. 



DLXII. 
THE great diflScul^ in pulpit eloquence is, to give 
the subject all the dignity it so fully deserves, without at- 
taching any importance to ourselves; some preachers reverse 
the thing ; they give so much importance to themselves, that 
they have none left for the subject 



DLXIII. 
INGRATITUDE in a superior, is very often no- 
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tbiBg more than the refusal of aome unreasonable request ; 
and if the patron does too little, it is not unArequenlly be- 
cause the dependent expects too much. A certain pope who 
had been raised from an obscure ntuation, to the apostolic 
chair, was immediately waited upon by a deputation sent 
from a small district, in which he had formerly o£Bdated as 
cure; it seems that he had promised the inhabitants that he 
would do something for them, if it should ever be in his 
power ; and some of them now appeared before him, to re- 
mind him of hb promise, and also to request that he would 
fulfil it, by granting them two harvests in every year! He 
acceded to this modest request, on condition that they should 
go home immediately, and so adjust the Almanack of thdr 
own particular district, as to make every year of their Re. 
gister consbt of twenty-four calendar months. 



DLXIV. 
THOSE traitors who know that they have rinned be* 
yond for^veness, have not the courage to be true to those 
who, th^ presume, are perfectly acquainted with the full ex- 
tent of their treachery. It is conjectured that Cromwell 
would have proposed terms of reconciliation to Charles the 
Second, could he but have harboured the hope that he would 
for^ve his father^s blood ; and it was the height of wisdom 
in Cesar, to refuse to be as wise as he might have been, if he 
had not immediately burnt the cabinet of Pompey, which he 
took at Pharsalia. 



DLXV. 
" NOSCITUR a Sociis,'^ is a proverb that does not 
invariably apply ; for men of the highest talent have not al- 
ways culled thdr familiar sodety from minds of a similar 
calibre with thdr own. There are moments of relaxation, 
when they prefer friendship to philosophy, and comfort to 
counsel. Fatigued by confuting the coxcombs, or exhaust- 
ed by ooinng with the giants of literature, there are moments 
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when the brightest minds prefer the soothings of sympathy 
to all the brilliance of wit, as be that is in need cf repose, 
selects a bed of feathers, rather than of flints. 



DLXVL 
POLITICS and personalities will pve a ieniporary 
interest to authors, but they must possess something more, 
if they would wish to render that interest permanent. I 
question whether Junius himself had not been long unce for* 
gotten, if we could but have ascertained whom to forget ; 
but our remmiscences were kept from slumbering, chiefly 
because it was undetermined where they should rest. The 
Letters of Junius * are a splendid monument, an unappro- 

* In my humble opinion the talents of Junius have been overrated ; 
Home Tooke gained a dedaive victory over him ; but Home was a 
host, and I have heard ona who knew him well, observe, that ha was a 
man who felt nothing, and feared nothing; the person alluded to above, 
also informed me that Home Tooke on one occasion wrote a challenge 
to Wilkes, who was then high iheriff for the county of Middlesex. 
Wilkes had signalised himself in a most determined affair with Martin, 
on account of No. forty-five in the True Briton> and he wrote Home 
Tooke the following laconic reply to the chdlenge. " Sir, I do not 
tliink it my business to cut the throat of every desperado that may be 
thred of his life; but as I am at present High Sheriff for the City of 
London, it may happen that I may shortly ha?e an opportunity of at- 
tending ^ok in my qfficidl capacity, in which case I will answer for it, 
that you shall have no ground to complain of my endeavours to serve 
you." Probably it wafe about this time that Home .Tooke, on being 
asked by a foreigner of dbtiiiction, how much trf?asoQ an Englishman 
might venture to write, without being hanged, replied, that he could 
not inform him just yet, but that he was trying. But to retum to Ju* 
nius, I have always suspected that those letters were written by some 
one who had either afterwards apostatised from the principles they con- 
uin, or who had been induced f^om mercenary and personal nnotivesj 
to advocate them with so much asperity ; and that they were not avow- 
ed by the writer^ merely because such an avowal would have detracted 
more from his reputation as a man, than it would have added to liSs 
tone as an author. This supposition has been considerably strengthen- 
ed by a late very condusive and well reasoned volume, entitled Ju* 
nittft identified, published by Messrs. Taylor and Hessey. 
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priated cenotaph, which, like the pyramids of Egypt, de- 
rives much of its importance from die mystery in which the 
hand that reared it is involved. 



DLXVII. 

NO men deserve the title of infidels, so little as those 
to whom it has been usually applied ; let any of those who 
renounce Christianity, write faiiiy down in a book, all the 
ahsurditiea that they believe instead of it, and they will 
find that it requires more faith to reject Christianity, than 
to embrace iL 



DLXVIIL 
THE temple of truth is built indeed of stones of 
ehrystal, but, in as much as men have been coneemecl tn 
rearing it, it has been consolidated by a cement composed of 
baser materials. It is deeply to be lamented that truth her^ 
self will attract little attention^ and less esteem^ until it be 
amalgamated \\ ith some paiticukr party, persuaiion, or sect ; 
unmixed and unadulterated, it too often proves as unfit for 
currency, as pure gold for circulation. Sir Walter Raleigh 
has observed, that he that follows truth too closely, must take 
care tliat she dot^ not strike out his teeth ; but he that fol- 
lows trutlj too closely, has little to fear from truth, but he 
has much to fear from tlie pretended friends of it He, there, 
fore, that is dead to all the smiles, and to oU tlie ftxiwni of 
the living, alone is equal to the hazardous task ol writing a 
history of his own limes, worthy of being tnuumitted to times 
that are to come. 



DLXIX. 
GENIUS, when employed in works whole tendency 
it is to demoralise and to degrade us, should be con tempi atetl 
with abhorrence, rather than with admiration ; sudi a monu- 
ment of its power may indeed be stamped with imnKjrtalily, 
but like the Colisacum at Rome, we dephrt its me^nificenoe, 
b^^use we detest the purposet for which it was designed. 
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DLXX. 
ANGUISH of mind has driv^ thousands to suk 
dde; anguish a£ body, none.' This prores that the health 
of the mind is of far more coniequenoe to our happiness 
than the health of the body, although both are desenrin^ of 
much more attention than either of them reodve. 



DLXXL 
INTRIGUES of state, like games of whist, require 
a partner, and in both, success is the jmnt effect of chance, 
and a£ skill ; but the former, differ from the latter, in one 
particular — the knaves rule the kings. Count Stackelberg 
was sent on a partiailar embassy by Catharine of Russia, 
into Poland ; on the same oocanon, Thurgut was dispatched 
by the Emperor of Germany. Both these ambassadors were 
ilrangecB to each other. When the morning appointed for 
an audience arrived, Thurgut was ushered into a magnificent 
saloon, where, seeing a dignified looking man seated and at- 
tended by several Polish noblemen, who were standing most 
respectfully before him, the German.ambassador (Thurgut) 
concluded it was the king, and addressed him as such, with 
the aocust<Hned formalities. This dignified looking character 
turned out to be Stackelberg, who recdved the unexpected 
homage with pride and nlence. Soon after the king entered 
the presence chamber, and Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, 
retired, much mortified and ashamed. In the evening, it so 
happened, that both these ambassadors were playing cards, 
at Uie same table with his majesty. The German envoy 
threw down a card, sajring, " The king of clubs ! T ** A 
mistake !^ said the monarch, << It is the knave f^ ** Pardon 
me, Sire,^ exclaimed Thurgut, casting* a <ngnificant glance at 
Stadcdberg, ^^ this b the second time to-day, I have mistaken 
a knave for a king ! ! T Stackelberg, though vwy prompt at 
repairtee, bit his lips, and was silent 



DLXXII. 

AS it is far more difficult to be just, than to be go- 
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ncrous, so also those will often find it a much harder task 
to punish than to pardon, who hare both in their power. 
There is no one quality of the mind, that requires more re- 
solution, and receives a less reward, than that prospective 
but ultimately merciful severity, which strikes the in* 
dividual, for the good of the community. T^e populai 
voice, — the tears of relatives, — the influence of rank, — the 
eloquence of talent, may all conspre to recommend an act 
of clemency, in itself most grateful to the sympathies a£ Him 
whose high situation has privileged Him to exert it What 
shall we put into the opposite scale ? The public good ; but 
it may happen that die public themselves have signified 
their willingness to waive this high consideration. Here, 
then, the supreme head of the state is forced upon a trial 
almost too great for humanity ; He is called upon to sink 
the feelings of the man, in the firmness of the magistrate, to 
sacrifice the finest sennbilities of the heart, to the sternest 
dictates of the head, and to exhibit an integrity more pure 
than the ice of Zembla, but as repulsive^and as cold. Those 
who can envy a sovereign so painful a prerogative, know 
little of others, and less of themselves. Had Doctor Dodd* 

* Many thinking persons lament that forgery should be punished with 
death. If we consider forgery as confined to the notes of the Bank of 
England, it has been universally objected to them that they have kUher^ 
to been executed In so slovenly a manner, as to have become tempta- 
tions to the crime. But this circumstance has b«:en attended with ano- 
ther evil not quite so obvious ;— it has given ground for a. false and 
cruel mode of reasoning ; for it has been argued, that an offence hold* 
ing out such facilities, can wikf be prevented by making the severest 
possible example of the offender ; but surely it would be more humane^ 
and much more in the true spirit of legislation, to prevent the crime 
rather by removing those focllities whkh act as temptatkms to it, than 
by passing a law for the punishment of it, so severe, that the very pro- 
secutors shrink from the task of going the full extent of its enactments, 
by perpetually permitting tht delinquents to plead guilty to the minor 
offence. In the particular case of Dr. Dodd, these observations will 
not fully apply : and the observation of Thurfow to his sovereign was in 
this correct, that all partial exceptions should be scrupulously avoided ; 
I have however heard the late Honourable Haines Barrington give ano* 
ther reason for Dodd's execution . This gentleman also informed me 

R 
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been pardoned, who shall say how many men of ami* 
lar talents that cruel pardon might have fatally ensnared. 
Eloquent as he was, and exemplary as perhaps he zpould 

that he was present at the attempt to reeorer Dodd^ wluch would have 
succeeded, if a room had been fixed upon nearer the place of execution, 
as the vita] f^park was not entirely extingousheJ when the measures for 
resuscitation commenced ; but they ultimately faSHed, owing to the im* 
mense crowd which prevented the arrhral of the hearse in proper time. 
A very feasible scheme had also been devised for the Doctor's escape 
from Newgate. The ouUtne of it, as I have had it from the gentleman 
mentioned above, was this ;-»There wab a certain woman in the lower 
walk of life, who happened to be in features remarkably like the Doc- 
tor. Money was not wanting, and she was engaged to wut upon Dodd 
in Newgate. Mr. Kirby, at that time the governor of the prison, was 
inclined to shew the Doctor every civility compatible with his melan- 
choly situation; amongst ether indulgences, books, paper, pens, and a 
reading desk had been permitted to be brought to him ; and it was not 
unusual for the Doctor to be found by his friends, sitting at bis reading- 
desk, and dressed hi tlie habiliments of his profession. The woman 
above alluded to, was, in the character of a domestic, in the oonstant 
habit of coming in and out of the prison, to bring books, paper, linen, 
or other necessaries. The party who had planned the scheme of his 
escape, soon after the introduction of this female had been established, 
met together in a room near the prison, and requested the woman to 
permit herself to be dressed in the Doctor's wig, gown, and canonicals ; 
she consented ; and in this disguise the resemblance was so striking, 
that it astonished all who were in the secret, and would have deceived 
any who were not She was then sounded as to her willuigness to as- 
sist in the Doctor's escape, if she were well rewarded; after some con- 
mderation, she assented to play her part in the scheme, which was sim- 
ply thir, that on a day agreed upon, the Doctor's irons having been pre- 
viously filed, she should exchange dresses, put on the Doctor's gown 
and wig, and occupy his seat at the reading defk ; while the Doctor, 
stiddenly metamorphosed into hit own female domestic, was to have 
put a bonnet on his head, to have taken a bundle under his arm, and 
to have walked coolly and quietly out of the prison. It was thought 
that this plan would have been crowned with success, if the Doctor 
himsdf could have been persuaded to accede unto it ; but he had all 
along buoyed himself up with the hope of a reprieve, and like that an- 
cient general who disdained to owe a victory to a stratagem, so neither 
would the Doctor be indebted for his life to atridc The event proved 
that it was unfortunate that he should have had so many scruples ou 
tkii occasion, and so few on another. 
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have been, dn enlarged view of his case authorises thb ir- 
refragable inference ; that the moH imdeviating reciitudej and 
the longeit life of such a man^ could not Jtave conferred so 
great and eo permaneiU a benefit on society^ as that single 
sacrificeyhis death. On thb unemorable occasion, Europe 
saw th^ greatest monarch she cont^ned, acknowledging a 
sovereign^ within his own dominions^ greater than himself; 
a scrveieign that triumphed not only over his power, but 
over his pity. — Tlie Supremacy of the I^ms, 



DLXXIII. 

THE praise of the envious^ is far less creditable than 
their censure ; they praise only that which they can surpass,* 
but that which surpasses them— they censure. 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds had as few faults as most men, but jealousy 
is the besettmg sin of his profession^ and Sir Jxjshua did not altogether 
escape the contagion. From some private pique or other, he was too 
apt to tal^e every opportunity of depreciating the merits of Wileon, per* 
haps the first landscape painter of his day. On a certain occasion, when 
some members of the profession wer« discusshig the respective merits 
of their brother artists. Sir Joshua,*^ m the preseooe of Wilson, more 
pomtedly than politely remarked, that Gainsborough was indisputably, 
and beyond all comparison, the first landscape painter of the day ; now 
it will be recollected, that Gainsborough was very fiir firom a contem* 
tiblc painter of portraits as well ; and Wilson immediately foUowed up 
the remark of Sir Joshua by saying, that whether Gainsborough was 
the first la n dsca p e painter or not of the day, yet there was one thing in 
which all present, not excepting Sir Joshua hioMelf, woidd agrees that 
Gainsborough was the first portrut painter of the day, without any pro* 
bability of a rival. Here we see two men respectively eminent in the 
departments of their art, givuig an undeserved superiority to a third in 
both ; but a superiority only given to gratify the pique of each, at the 
expence of the feeHngs of the other. The late Mr. West was perfectly 
free from this ntgrcp succus loUginis, This freedom firom all euvy was 
not lost upon the discriminating head« and benevolent heart of our late 
sovereign. Sir WlUiam Beachy having Just returned fnm Windsor, 
where he had ei\}oyedan hiterview with lis late majesty, called on 
West in London. He was out, but he drank tea with Mrs. West, and 
took an opportunity of informing her how very high Mr. West stood hi 
the good opuiion of his sovereign, who had particularly dwelt on Mr. 
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DLXXIV. 

MEN are more readily contented with no intellectual 
light, than with a little; and wherever they have been 
taught to acquire ttyrM knowledge in order to please others, 
they have most generally gone on, to acquire more^ to please 
themselves. ^^ So Jhr ahdU ihou go, but no Jurthtr^ is 
as inapplicable to wisdom as to the wave. The fruit of the 
tree of knowledge may stand in the garden, undesired^ only 
so long as it be untouched; but the moment it is tasted, all 
prohibition will be vain. The present is an age of enquiry, 
and truth is the real object of many — the avowed object of 
alL But as truth can neither be divided against herself, nor 
rendered destructive of herself, as she courts invest^tion, 
and solicits enquiry, it follows that her worshippers must 
grow with the growth, strengthen with the strength, and 
improve with the advancement of knowledge. *^ Quieia ne 
maoete^ is a 90und maxim for a rotUn cause. But there is a 
nobler maxim from a higher source, which enjcnns us to try 
dU thingSf but to hold fatt tJuit which is good The day is 
past when custom could procure acquiescence, antiquity, re- 
verence, or power, obedience to error ; and, although error, 
and that of the most bold and dangerous kind, has her wor- 
shippers in the very midst of us, yet it is ^mply and solely 
because they mistake error for truth. Show them their er- 
ror, and the same power that would in vain compel them 
fww to abjure it, would then as vainly be exerted in compel- 
ling them to adore it But as nothing is more turbulent and 
unmanageable than a half enlightened population, it is the 
duty no less than the interest of those who have begun to 
teach the people to reason, to see that they use that reason 
aright ; for understanding, like happiness, b far more ge- 
nerally diffused than the sequestered scholar would either 

West't entire freedom from jealousy or envy, and who had remarked to 
Sir William, thai in the numerous interviews he had permiUed to Mr. 
West, he had never heard him utter a single word detractory or de- 
preciative of the talents or merits of any one human being whatsoever. 
Mrs. West, on hearing this, replied with somewhat of plain and tectarion 
Uuntncs^,— <79 thou and do likewise! 
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concede or imagine. I have often observed this^ in the un- 
educated, that when once another can give them true pre- 
mises, they will then draw tolerably fair conclusions for 
themselves. But as nothing is more mischievous than a man 
that is half intoxicated, so nothing b more dangerous than 
a mind that is half informed. It is this semi^scientific descrip- 
tion of intellect, that has organized those bold attacks made, 
and still making upon Christianity. The extent and sale 
of infidel publications is beyond all example and belief. This 
inteUectual poison * is drculating through the lowest ramifi- 

* Mr. Bellamy, in a very conclusive performance, the Anti^cist, does 
not attempt to parry the weapon, so much as to disarm the hand that 
wieldi it ; for be does not explain away the objections that have been 
advanced by the deist, but he labours rather to extirpate them, and to 
show that they have no other root but misconception or mibtake. Mr* 
Bellamy's endeavours have had for their object the manifestation of the 
unimpeachable character and attributes of the great Jehovah, and the 
inviolable purity of the Hebrew text. Every Christian will wish suc- 
cess to such labours, and every Hebrew scholar will examine if they de- 
serve it. I do not pretend or presume to be a competent judge of this 
most important question ; it is well worthy the attention of the 
profoundest Hebrew scholars in the kingdom. The Rabbi Meldolah, 
whose proficiency in the Hebrew language will give his opinions 
bome weight, admitted, in my presence, one very material point, that 
Mr. Bellamy had not perverted the signification of the sacred Ketib 
or Hebrew text, as far as he was able to decide. Should this author'^ 
emendations turn out to be correct, they should be adopted, as no time 
and no authority can consecrate error. Mr. Bellamy has met with pa* 
tronage in the very highest quarter— a patronage liberal in every sense 
of the word ; and as honourable to the patron as to the author. His 
alterations, I admit, are extremely numerous, important, and conse- 
quential ; but they are supported by a mass of erudition, authority, and 
argument that does indeed demand our most serious attention, and many, 
in common with myself, will lament that they have drank at the stream 
more freely than at the fountain. Mr. Bellamy contends, that he has not 
altered the signification of a single word hi the original Hebrew text ; 
and he defends this position by various citations firom numerous other 
passages, wherein he mauitains that the same word carrict the meaning 
be has given it in his new version but a ngeanmgvery often totally dif. 
lerent from that of the versk>n now in use. And it is worthy of remark, 
that the new signification he would establish, while it rectifies that 
Mbsch was absurd, and reconciles that which was ontradictory, is 
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catioDS of society ; for it is presamed, that if the roots cam 
he rendered rotten, the toirering tree must fall The nNuui- 
&cture is wdl suited for the market, and the wares to the 
wants. These puUications are put forth with a d^rce of 
flippant vivacity that presents them from being dull, at the 
same time that thej profes* to be didactic, while their gram* 
and all pervading error fies too deep to be detected by su« 
perfidal observers ; for they draw somewhat plausible con- 
borne out bj a iirailar meaning of the same word m various other 
|Miisaget which lie adduces, that are mdthcr absurd nor oontradio 
torj. But, if we would retam the word that he would alter, and 
apply it to the paaMges he has cited, but ro the ^me sense that 
it carries in the disputed pacsage in the old rernoo, what wiO t*icn 
be the consequence? AH the pas is gci which before were |dain and ra- 
tional, became unintelligible ; and the passage under consideration, which 
was before absurd or contradictory, wiD still remain so. The pomts 
which Mr. Bellamy chiefly labours to establish are the following : That 
the original Hebrew text b, at this moment, as pure as at the time of 
David : That Chribt and his apostles invaribly quote firom the original 
Hebrew : That the orighial Septuagint, finished under the patronage of 
Ptolemy Pbiladdphus, about three hundred and fifty years before Christ, 
was burnt in the Alexandrian library : That the spurious Septuagint b 
a bad translation ; and, therefore^ that all translations firom it must par- 
take of its imperfections : That the first Christian churches, about one 
hundred and fifty years after the dispersion of the Jews, had recourse to 
the Greek translation made by Aquila. In confirmation of these pon« 
tions, Mr. Bellamy quotes Micbaelis, Buxtorf, Lowth, Kennicott, Ardi- 
bishops Newcome, Seeker, and Usher, all profound Hebrew scholars, 
the latter of whom affirms, m one of his letters, *' that this spurious 
Septuagint of Aquila continually takes firom, adds to, and changes the 
Hebrew text at pleasure ; that the original Septuagint was lost long 
ago ; and that what has erer since gone under that name, is a spurious 
copy, abounding with omissions, additions, and alterations of the He> 
brew text Mr. Bellamy's very arduous undertaking, has excited the 
greatest sensation, both at home and abroad, and he must expect that a 
question mvolving such high and awfiil interests, will be most strictly 
scrutinized. In as much as all his emendations have for their object 
the depriving of the champbn of uifidelity of all Just ground of cavQ 
and ol^ection, every Christian wUl suicerely wish hhn success, until it 
be clearly proved by compeftnt Hebrew scholars, that he has touched 
the ark of God with unhallowed hands, either by misrepresenting the 
signification, or by violating the purity of the Hebrew text, " SMjudioe 
lis tit." 
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duttODS, firom premises that are ialsc, and they have to do 
with a class of readers that concede to them the ** petitio 
principii,^ without even knowing that it has been asked. It 
would seem that even the writers themselves ore not always 
aware o( the baseless and hollow ground upon which the 
foundation of th^ reasoning rests. If indeed their conduct 
did always arise from ignorance, rather than from inmnce- 
rity, we» as Christians, must feel more inclined to persuade 
than to provoke them, and to hold the torch of truth to 
their minds, rather than the torch of persecution to their bo- 
dies. In the mncteenih century, we would not recommend 
the vmdictive and dogmatic spirit of a Calvin, nor the over- 
bearing and violent temper of a Luther, but that charity 
'< which is not earily provoked^ riiining forth in the mild 
and accessible demeanour of an Erasmus, tliat would convince, 
in order to conciliate, rather than convict, in order to con- 
demn. It is for those who thrive by tiie darkness, to hurl 
their anathemas against the diffiiaon of light ; but wisdom, 
like a pure and bright conductor, can render harmless the 
" briUum Jidmen^ of the Vatican. We hail the mardi of 
mtellect, because we know that a reason that is cultivated, 
is the best support of a worship that is pure. The temple 
of truth, like the indestructible pillar of Smeaton, is founded 
on a rock ; it triumphs over the tempest, and enlightens 
those very billows that impetuously but impotently rush on 
to overwhelm it. 



DLXXV. 
THOSE illustrious men, who, like torches, have con- 
sumed themselves, in order to enlighten others, have often 
lived unrewarded, and died unlamented. But the tongues 
of afVertimes have done them justice in one sense, but in- 
justice in another. They have honoured them with their 
praise, but they have di^aced them with their pity. They 
pity them forsooth, because they missed of present prAise, 
and temporal emolument ; things great indeed to the little^ 
but Uttle to the great Shall we pity a hero, because, on 
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'he day of victory, he had sacrificed a meal? And those 
mighty minds, whom these pigmies presume to commiserate, 
but whom they cannot comprehend, were contending for a 
far nobler prize than any, which those who pi^ them, could 
ather give or withhold. Wisdom was ihcir object, and Aat 
object they attained; she was their ^^ excee^ng great rewardT" 
Let us therefore honour such men, if we can, and emulate 
them, if we dare ; but let us bestow our jnty, not on them, 
but on ourselves, who have neither the merit to deserve re« 
nown, nor the magnanimity to despise it 



DLXXVI. 

TO pervert the talents we have improved under the 
tuition of a party, to the destruction of that very party by 
whom they were improved, this is an offence that generous 
and noble minds find it almost as difficult to pardon in others, 
as to commit in themselves. It is true that we are enjoined 
to forgive our enemies, but I remember no text that enforces 
a similar conduct with regard to our friends. David, we 
may remember, exclaimed, that if it had been his enemy 
who had injured him, he could have borne it, but it was his 
own familiar friend. "^ We took^ says he, eweet counsel toge" 
tfier, and walked in the house of God as friends. Therefore 
to employ the powers of our mind, to injure those to whom 
we are mainly indebted for the perfection of those powers, is 
an act of ingratitude as monstrous as if Patroclus had at- 
tacked Achilles, in the very armour in which he had invested 
him for the destruction of Hector : 

*< No/ii hos qucBsUum munus in usus ;^ 
It is well known that Mr. Burke on his first debut in life 
improved himself not a little, under the banners and the 
patronage o( the opposition ; for which purpose he was a 
constant frequenter of the various debates and disputations 
held at the house of one Jeaoocke, a baker, but who, not- 
withstanding his situation in life, was gifted with such a vein 
<xf eloquence, that he was unanimously constituted perpetual 
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president of the famous disputing society held at the Robin 
Hood, near Temple-Bar. On a certain memorable occasion, 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Burke exclaiming, <^ 1 quit 
ffie camp^ suddenly left the opposition benches, and going 
over to the treasury nde of the house, thundered a violent 
philippic agunst his former friends and associates. Mr. 
Sheridan concluded a spirited reply to that unlooked-for at^ 
tack, nearly in the following words,—'* That gentleman, to 
use his own eicpression, has quitted the camp ; but he will 
recollect that he has quitted it as a deserter, and I sincerely 
hope he will never return as a &py. But Tj for one,** he con- 
tinued, ** cannot sympathise in the astonishment with which 
■o flagrant an act of apostacy has electrified the hou^ ; ft>r 
neither I, nor that gentleman, have forgotten from whom he 
has borrowed those weapons which he now uses against us. 
So far, therefore, from being astonished at that gentleman's 
present tergiversation, I oon&ider it to be not only characteris- 
tics but consistent ; for it is but natural, that he who on his 
first starting in life, could commit so gross a blunder as to 
go to the bakers for his eloquence^ should concKidc such a 
career, by coming to the Home (^Commons for his breads 



DLXXVIL 
A S there are yome sermons that would have been 
sermons upon every thing, if the preacliers had only ton di- 
ed upon religion in tlieir variety, so there are some men who 
would know a little of every thing, if they did but know a 
little of their ami profession. And yet these nicii ofleu su£v 
cced in hfe ; for, as they are voluble and fluent, upon suli- 
jcits that every body understands, the worltl gives them cre- 
dit for knowledge in their own profession, although it happens 
to be the only thing on which they arc totally ignorant. And 
yet, if wc ctioae to be sophistical, we miglit affirm Uiat it re- 
cjuires more talent to succeed in a prafesiion that we do not 
understand, than in one Ihat wc do; but the plain truth is, 
that it docs not requirt! mure talent, but more impudence ; 
and we have but little reason to pride ourflelves upon a §U€* 
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cess that is indebted much more to the w«akii€is of others* 
than to any strength of our own. 



DLXXVIIL 
EVIDENCE * htf often been termed the eye of the 
law, and has been too generally considered to be that which 

* I hsTS said that eridenes Mldom dsceires, or is deceived. In fact 
its rery etymology tvidio, would seem tu indicate a something clearly 
perceived aud ascertained, through the medium of the senses. Aiid 
herein evidence, I must repeat, differa mdst materially ftdm t e S tiUio a y t 
which, as its derivation also clearly sh()WB us, can be notMog itiortthan 
the deposition of a witness, which dcyes iti aw may be int$ or f^Ue^ ac- 
conifng to the will of him who testifies. But no man can wiU that his 
own mind should receive one impression, while his senMS give him an- 
other; Bui any man may will that his tongue should communicate a 
different impremon to the senses of others, from that which he has re- 
ceived from his own. And, hence, it happens that a ragaefaus aad pt* 
netrating judge has olWn got a very high kind of moral oonvictiou, 
more satisfoctory, perhaps, and ootidusive than the unsupported, though 
positive oath of any one individual whosoever; I mean a connected 
ohain of chxumstancef, all pointing one way, and leading the mind to 
one object ; a chain by which truth has often been pumped up fitmi her 
well, notwithstanding all the e£R>rts of tetiimony, to keep her at the 
bottom of it. Thus, in the ease of Donnellan, who was executed for 
poisoning Sir Theodosius Boughton, with distilled laurel water, some 
circumstances were elicited that would have weighed more strongly in 
the judgment of reflecting minds, than any positive but single affidavit 
which might have been brought to contradict them. A still that had been 
recently used, was discovered on the premises. Donnellaa was so bad a 
chymist, that on being asked for what purposes he had procured this 
machine, he replied, '* that he had used it to makt lime waitr I to kill 
the fleas ; not knowing that lime-water can only be made by saturating 
water with lime, and that a still never was, and never can be applied to 
such a purpose. But, in h\k library, there happened to be a single 
number of the Philosophical Transactions, and of this single number the 
leaves had been cut only in one place, and this place happened to 
contain an account of the mode of making UureUwater by distillatUm. 
But the greatest discretion and shrewdness is necessary wherever dr^ 
oumstances point one way, and testimony another, since probable false- 
hood will always be more readUy accredited than Improbable truth ; 
and it unfortunately happens that there ore occasions, where the strong* 
est circumstances have misled, as hi that famous case of the murdered 
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regulates the decisions of all courts of justice, that arc con* 
ducted with impartiality. But the term evidence, so appli* 
ed, is a misnomei, since, from the very nature of things, 

farmer, recorded by Judge Hale. I have beard tbe late Daines Bar- 
rington mention a very extraordinary circumstance, of a similar kind, 
that took place, if I remember right, at Oxford, but it was prior even 
to hit time, and I have forgotten the names of the parties. Aa the 
story may be new to some of my readers, I shall relate it as nearly a» 
my memory serves. A country gentleman was travelling from Berk- 
shire, on horseliack, to London ; he had a friend with him, and a ser- 
vant, and they supped at the inn, and ordered beds for the night. At 
supper, his friend happened to observe to the gentleman, that it would 
be ftdvUtsable to start early on the next morning, as it would be dan- 
gerous to go over Hounabw Heath after sunset, as be had so much 
property about biui. This conversation was overheard by the landlord, 
who assisted the gentleman's servant in waiting at the table. About 
the middle of the uighf, the gentleman's companbn thought he heard a 
noise in his frknd's apartment, but It passed over, and he thought no 
more of H. Some little time afterwards, he was again disturbed by a 
umilar noist, when he determined on entering the apartment. He did 
so, and the first oljcct he saw, was the landlord with a lanthoni in bis 
hand, and with a countenance of the greatest consternation, standing 
over the still bleeding, and a^urdered body of his friend. On a further 
search, it appeared that the gentleman had been robbed of all hi^ pro- 
perty, and a knife was discovered on the bed, which was proved to be 
tbe property of the landlord. He was tri^d, condemned, and executtxi, 
and what was very rirmarkable, he admitted that he most Justly deserv- 
ed to suffer, although he persisted to the last moment, in his entire in- 
nocence of the crime for which he was condemned. This mysterious 
affair was not explained, until some years afterwards, when the gentle- 
man's serf ant, on his death-bed, confessed that he was the man who 
had robbed and murdi^red his master. It would beem that both the 
landlord and the M-rvant had nearly at the same time made up tbcir 
minds to commit this dreadful dted, but without communicating their 
intentions to each other ; and that the one had anticipated the other by 
a few minutes. Tlie consternation visible In the countenance of the 
landlord, his confused and enibarrassed account of his hitrusion into the 
chanil>er, and of the cause that brought him there at such an hour, were 
all natural consequences of that alarm produced by finding a fellow- 
creature whom he had sallied forth at the dead of night to destroy, wel- 
tering in blood, and already murdered to his hands ; and the knife had 
InvohmUrily dropped from his arm, uplifted to strike, but unstrung as 
H wcfc, and paralysed by tbe URor excited b; so unexpected and hor^ 
rising a discovery. 
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evidence rarely, if ever, either can or does appear in a court 
of justice. We do not mean to quibble about words, nor to 
split distinctions where there are no differences. The eje 
pF the law, however, happens unfortunately to be composed 
of something very different from evidence ; for evidence sel- 
dom deceives, nor is itself deceived. But the law is com- 
pelled to make use of an eye that is far more imperfect ; an 
eye that sometimes sees too little, and sometimes too much ; 
this eye is testimony. If a man comes into a court of justice 
covered with wounds and with bruises, I admit that the 
whole court has evidence before it that the man has been 
beaten and mangled ; but the question of law is, by tvhcm 
has he been so beaten or mangled ? and this is matter of 
testimony not of evidence. For evidence is the impression 
made upon a man^s own mind, through his orum senses ; but 
testimony is the impression that he may chuse that his tongue 
should make upon the senses of others; and here we have 
a very serious distinction, not without a difference. Thus, 
for instance, if I see A murdered by B, I am satisfied of that 
fact, and this is evidence ; but I may think fit to swear that 
he was murdered by C, and tlien the court are bound to be 
satisfied of tlmtfactj and this is testimony. 



DLXXIX. 
THERE is a spot in Birmingham, where the steam 
power is concentrated on a very large scale, in order to be 
let out in small parts and parcels to those who may stand 
in need of it; and something similar to this may be observed 
of the power of mind in Loudon. It is concentrated and 
brought together here into one focus, so as to be at the 
service of all who may wish to avail themselves of it. And 
Doctor Johnson was not far from the truth, when he observ- 
ed, tliat he could sit in the smoky comer of Bolt Court, and 
draw a circle round himself, of one mile in diameter, that 
should comprise and embrace more energy, ability, and in- 
tellect, than, could be found in the whole island besides. 
The circumstance of talent of every kind being so accessible. 
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in consequence of its being so contiguous, this it is that de- 
signates London as the real university of England. If we 
wish indeed to collate manuscripts^ we may repair to Ox- 
ford or to Cambridge, but we must come to £x)ndon * if we 
would collate men. 



DLXXX. 

MEN of enterprising and energetic minds, when 
buried alive in the gloomy walls of a prison, may be con- 
sidered as called upon to endure a trial that will put all 
their strength of mind and fortitude to the test, far more 
than all the hazards,the dilemmas, and the broils of the camp, 
tlie cabinet, or the cabal. I have often considered that the 
cardinal de Retz was never so great as on one occasion, 
which occurred at the castle of Vincennes. He was shut up 
in that fortress by his implacable enemy Mazarin ;f and on 
looking out of his grated window, to fan the burning fever 
of hope delayed, he saw some labourers busy in preparing a 
small plot of ground opposite to his apartment. When the 
person commissbned to attend him, brought in his break- 
fast, he ventured to enquire of him what those labourers 

* These obiervations do not all interfere with some former remarks 
on the ttale of the tabomring daises of the community in the metippo- 
lis ; hut the tcUniifie astortmtnt, is of the highest order, and he that is 
great In London, will not be little any where. 

t This same mfaiister had shut up some other person in the Bastile 
for a few years, owing to a ityUng mistake in his name. He was al 
last turned out, with as little ceremony as he was dapped in. The mis 
take was explained to him, on his dismiksal ; but he received a gentle 
bint to beware of a very dangerous spirit of ouriosity which he had 
evinced during his confinement. Not being over anxious again to tres- 
pass on the hospitalities of the Bastile, he ventured to ask what involun- 
tary proof he could have given of this very dangerous spirit of curiosity, 
in order that he might carefully avoid Nuch an offence in future ; he was 
then gravely told that he had on one occasion made use of these words 
to an attendant : '* I always thought myself the most insignificant fellow 
upon the face of the earth, and should be most particularly obliged to 
you if you could inform me by what possible means I ever became of 
sufikient consequence to be shut up fai this place." 
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were about whom be taw from bit window ; he replied they 
are preparing the ground for the reception of the seed tf 
some asparaguSf a vegetable of which we have heard that 
your Excellency is particularly fond. The cardinal received 
this appalling intelligence with a smile. 



DLXXXI. 
SOME have wondered how it happens that tliose 
who have shone so conspicuously at the bar, should have 
been eclipsed in the senate, and that the giants of West- 
minster Hall should have been mere pigmies • at St. Steven's. 
But that a successful forensic pleader should be a poor di- 
plomatic orator, is no more to be wondered at, than that a 
good microscope should make a bad telescope. The mind 
of the pleader is occupied in scrutinizing minutiae, that of the 
statesman in grasping of magnitudes. The one deals in par* 
ticulars, and the other in generals. The well defined rights 
of individuals are the province of the pleader, but the en- 
larged and undetermined claims of communities are the 
arena of the statesman. Forensic eloquence may be said to 
lose in comprehension, what it gains in acuteness, as an 
eye so formed as to perceive the motion of the hour hand, 
would be unable to discover the time of the day. We might 
alsg add, that a mind long hackneyed in anatomizing the 
nice distinctions of words, must be the less equal to grapple 
with the more extended bearings of things ; and that he that 
regulates most of his conclusions by precedent, that is past, 
will be somewhat embarrassed, when he has to do with power 
that is present. 



DLXXXII. 
IT has been urged that it is dangerous to enlighten 

* Such men as Dunning and Sir Samuel Romilly, and Lord Erskine, 
form splendid exceptiona to this general rule, and only serve to sbow the 
wonderful elasticity of the powers of the human mind. Wedderbum 
was not always so successful in the House as in the Hall ; and ** Hid 
sc JGcttt in aulA JEolus," was a quotatKMi not uuhappUy applkxL 
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the lower orders, because it b impossible to enlighten tliem 
sufficiently ; and tliat it is far more easy to give them know- 
ledge enough to make them discontented, than wisdom 
enou^ to make them resigned ; since a smatterer in philo- 
sophy can see the evils of life, but it requires an adept in it 
to support them To all such spedous reasonings, two incon- 
trovertible axioms might be opposed, that truth and wisdom 
are the firmest friends of virtue, ignorance and falsehood of 
vice. It will, therefore, be as hazardous, as unadviseable 
for any rulers of a nation to undertake to enlighten it, unless 
they themselves are prepared to bring their own example up 
to the standard of their own instrucUons, and to take espe- 
cial care that their practice shall precede thdr pncepis ; for 
a people that is enlightened may foUow^ but they can no 
longer be kd. 



DLXXXIII. 
TRUE greatness is that alone which is allowed to 
be so, by the moH great; and the difficulty of attaining per- 
fection is best understood, only by those who stand nearest 
themselves unto it For as he that is placed at a great dis- 
tance from an object, is a bad judge of the relative space 
that separates other objects from it, that are comparatively 
contiguous unto it, so albo those that are a great way off 
from exceUence, are equally liable to be misled, as to the 
respective advances that those who have nearly reached it, 
have made. The combination of research, of deduction, 
and of design, developing itself at last in the discovery of 
the safety lamp for the miner* and muzzlmg, as it were, in 
a metallic net, as fine as gossamer the most powerful and de- 
structive of the elements, was an effort of mind that can be 
fully appreciated only by those who are thoroughly aware 
of the vast difficulty of the end, and of the beautiful sim- 
plidty of the means. Sir Humphry Davy will receive the 
eternal gratitude of the most ignorant, but the dvic crown 
he has so nobly earned^ will be placed upon hb head by the 
admiration and the suffrages ik the most wise. The truly 
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great, indeed, are few in number, and slow to admit &upe>^ 
riority ; but, when once admitted, they do more homage to 
the greatness that overtops them, even than minds that are 
inferior and subordinate. In a former publication, I have 
related that I once went to see an exhibition of a giant ; he 
was particularly tall and well proportioned. I was much in* 
terested by a groupe of children, who were brought into the 
room, and I promised myself much amusement from the ef- 
fect that the entrance of a ^ant would produce upon them. 
But I was disappointed, for this Brobdignag seemed to ex- 
cite a much less sensation than I had anticipated in this 
young coterie of Lilliputians. I took a subsequent oppor- 
tunity to express my astonishment on this subject, to die 
giant himself, who informed me that he had invariably made 
the same remark, and that children and persons of diminu- 
tive stature never expressed half the surprise or gratification 
on seeing him, that was evinced by those who were tall. 
The reason of this puzzled me a little, until at last I began 
to reflect that children and persons of small stature, are in 
the constant habit of looking up at others, and, therefore, 
it costs them no trouble to look a little higher at a giant; 
but those who are comparatively tall, in as much as they are 
in the constant habit of looking down upon all others, are 
beyond measure astonished, when they meet with one whose 
very superior stature obliges them to look up ; and so it is 
with minds, for the truly great meet their equals rarely, 
th^ inferiors, constantly, but when they meet with a supe^ 
nor, the novelty of such an intellectual phenomenon, serves 
only to increase its brilliance, and to give a more ardent 
adoration to that homage which it commands. 



DLXXXIV. 
NOTHING is so difficult as the apparent ease of a 
dear and flowing style ; those graces which, from their pre- 
sumed facility, encourage all to attempt an imitation of 
them, are usually the most inimitable. 
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DLXXXV. 

THE inhaUtants of all country to\9ms will respec- 
tively inform yoU| that their own is the most scandalizing 
little spot in the universe ; but the plain fact is, that a£ 
country towns are liaMe to this imputation, but that each in* 
dividual has seen the most of this spirit, in that particular 
one in which he himself has most resided ; and just so it is 
with historians ; they all descant upon the superlative de- 
pravity of iheir own particular age ; but the pimn fact is, 
that every age has harl its dppravily ; but historians have 
>nly heard and read of the depravity of other ageSj l>ut 
tliey have seen m\d feli that of their own ; 

** Seffnius irritani animos demlssa per aures^ 
Quam quw sunt oadis s^jectajiddtbusy^ 



DLXXXVL 
THERE is an idiosyncrasy * in mitid^ no less than 
in body^ for some individuals have a peculiar constitution 
botli of head and heart, that sets all analogy, and all calcu- 
lation at defiance. There is an occult disturbing force within 
them, that designates them as uncla&sed anamalles a»d hy* 
brids ; they form the ** corps parttcuUer^ of exceptions to 
all general rules, being at times full as unlike to themselveg, 
as to others. No mi^xiin, therefore, aphorism or apotliegm 
can be £o propounded, as to suit all description b and classes 
of men ; and the moralist can advance such propositions 
only as wiU be found to be generally true, for none are so 
universally ; those, therefore, that are inclined to cavil, 
might object to the clearest truisms, for *' that all men mmi 
die;^ or, " tfrni all men must be ^rrij** are aifirmationi not 
wholly without their exceptions. Hochefaucault has written 
one masim, which, in my humble opinion, is worth all the 

* I request all oindid readtT^ to aectspt of the abore Reltectimta aa 
a general apology for all ap^taretil deviations from correct remark in 
till* worki uatil they hare fully considered whether my general rule be 
1^ right, although, in aomt casea^ the except io«B la it may be tiumer- 

OUA. 
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rest that he has given us ; he says, that, " hypocrisy w (he 
homage thai vice pays to virtue ," hut even tliia fine maxim 
is not universally true ; on the contrary, its very reverse 
sometimes has happened ; for there are instances where, to 
please a profligate superior, men have affected some vices to 
which they were not inclined, and thus have made their hy- 
pocrisy an homage pmd by virtue to vice. 



DLXXXVII. 
THERE is no chasm in the operations of nature; 
the mineral world joins the v^etable, the vegetable the ani- 
mal, and the animal the intellectual, by mutual but al- 
most imperceptible gradations. The adaptations that each 
sy&tem makes to its neighbour are redprocal, the highest 
parts of the lower, ascending a little out of their order, to fill 
the receding parts of that which is higher^ until the whole 
universe, like the maps that are made of it, for the amuse- 
ment of children, becomes one well arranged and connected 
whole, dove-tailed as it were, and compacted together, by the 
advancement of some parts, and the retrocession of others. 
But although each system appears to be assimilated, yet is 
each essentially distinct ; producing, as their whole, the 
grand discordant harmony of things. Man is that compound 
Being, created to fill that wide hiatus, that must otherwise have 
remained unoccupied, between the natural world, and the spi- 
ritual ; and He sympathises with the one in his death, and 
will be associated with the other by his resurrection. With- 
out another state, it would be utterly impossible for Him to 
explain the difficulties of this : possessing earth, but destined 
for Heaven, He forms the link between two orders of being, 
and partakes much of the grossnessof theone,andsomewhatof 
the refinement of the other. Reason^, like the magnetic influence 

* No sound philosopher will confound instinct with reason^ because 
an ouran outang has used a walking sticki or a trained elephant a lever. 
Reason imparts powers that are progressive, and that, in many caKs, 
without any assignable limit ; instinct only measures out faculties that 
arrive at a certain point, and then invariably stand sttU. Five thousand 
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imparted to iron, gives to matter properties and powers which 
t possessed not before, but without extending its bulk, aug- 
menting its weight, or altering its organization; like that to 
which I have compared it, it is visible only by its effects, and 
perceptible only by its operations. Reason, superadded to 
man, ^ves him peculiar and characteristic views, responsibili- 
ties, and destinations, exalting him above all existences that 
are visible, but which perish, and associating Him with those 
that are in^sible, but which remain. Reason is that Ho- 
meric, and golden chain descending from the throne of 
God even unto man, uniting Heaven with Earth, and Earth 
with Heaven. For all is connected, and without a chasm; 
from an angel to an atom, all is proportion, harmony, and 
strength. But here we stop ; — There is an awful gulf, that 
must be for ever impassable, infinite, and insurmountable; 
The distance between the created^ mid the Creator : and tliis 
order of things is as fit as it is necessary ; it enables the Su- 
preme^ to exalt without limit, to reward without exhaustion, 

years have added no improvenaent to the hive of the bee, nor to the 
house of the beaver ; but look at the habitations and the achievements 
of mLTi ; obgerve reflection^ experience, judgment^ at one time enabling 
the head to fave the hand, at another dictating a wise and prospective 
oeconomy, exemplified in the most lavish expenditure of means, but 
to be repaid with the most usurious interest, by the final accomplishment 
of ends. We might al&o add another dibtinction peculiar, 1 conceive, to 
reason : thediUlteraie choice of a tmall present eoU to obtain a greater dU' 
tantgood: he, that on all necestary occasions can act upon this single 
principle, is as superior to other men, as other men to the brutes. And 
as the exercise of this principle b the perfection of reason, it happens also, 
as might have been anticipated, to form the chief task absigned to us by 
religion, and this task is in great measure accomplished from the mo- 
ment our lives exhibit a practical assent to one eternal and immutable 
truth, ofOirey a%u The necessary and fmt cornneeOtm between happineu ani 
t^rtmey tmd muery and vice, 

* The ftntient sculptors and painters always designated then: Jupiter 
with an aspect of placid and tranquil majesty, but with an attitude 
slightly bending and inclining forwards, as in the act of looking down 
upon the whole created universe of things. This drcumstance perhaps 
Miggnsted to Milton those noble lines :— 

** Now had the Almighty Father, from above, 
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iridiout a possibility of endangenag the safety of his thjKne 
by rivalxy, or tarniftbing its lustre, by appnvrimatinn. 

DLXXXVII. 
TIME is the most undefinable yet paradoxical ai 
things ; the past is gone, the future is not comey and the pre* 
sent becomes the past, even while we attempt to define it, and 
Kke the flash of the lightning, at once exists and expires. — 
Time h the measurer of all things, but is itself immea- 
surable, and the grand disdoser of aU things, but is itself 
undisclosed. Like space, it b incomprehensible, because 
it has no limit, and it would be still more so, if it 
had ^. It is more obscure in its source than the Nile, and 

From the bright Empyrean where he sits 
High throned^ above all height, oast down his eye. 
His own works, and man's works at once to view.* 
* If we atand in the middle of a dark vista, but with a lummous ob* 
ject <it one end of it, and none at the other, the former will appear to 
be short, and the latter long. And so perhaps it is with time ; if we 
look back upon time that is past, we naturally fix our attention upon 
tiome event with the circumstances of which we are acquainted, because 
they have happened, and this b that luminous object which apparently 
shortens one end of the vista ; but if we look forward into time that b 
to come, we have no luminous object on which to fix our attention, but 
all is uncertainty, conjecture, and darkness. As to time without an end, 
and spiice without a limit, these are two things that finite beings cannot 
clearly comprehend. But if we examine moreminutelyinto the operations 
of our own minds, we shall find that there are two things much nurs 
incomprehetiMble, and these are time that ha$ an end, and space that koi 
a limit. For whatever limits these two things, must be itself unUmit- 
ed, and I am at a loss to conceive where it can exist, but in space and 
in time. But this involves a contradiction, for that wliicfa limits, cannot 
be contained in that which is limited. We know that m the awful name 
of Jehovah, the Hebrews combined the past, tlie present, and the future, 
and St. John ie obliged to make use of a periphraris, by the expresnons 

of I w, neu nr, MU & ipx^''°(> ^^ ^» ^^ ^^» ^"^ ^ ^^ ^^''^^ • ^^ 
Sir Isaac Newton oonnders infinity of space on the one hand, and eter- 
nity of duration on the other, to be the grand sensorium of the Deity i- it 
Is indeed a sphere that alone is worthy of Him wiio durects aU tlie move* 
ments of nature, and who ib determined by his own unakemMi: perfeo- 
tions, eventually to produce the highest happmess, by the best meauff ; 
iummamfehcitattntt optimis modis. 
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in its tenmnation than the Niger; and advances like 
the slowest tide, but retreats like the swiflest torrent I 
gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but feet of lead to pain, 
and lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur. It 
robs Beauty of her charms, to bestow them on her picture, 
and builds a monument to merit, but denies it a house ; it 
is the tranaent and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but the 
tried and final friend of truth. Time is the most subtle yet 
the most insatiable of depredators, and by af^pearing to take 
. nothing, is permitted to take all, nor can it be satisfied, until 
it has stolen the world from us, and us from the world. It 
constantly flies, yet overcomes all things by flight, and although 
it is the present ally, it will be the future conqueror of death. 
Time, the cradle of hope, but the grave of ambition, is the 
stern corrector of fools, but the salutary counsellor of the 
wise, bringing all they dnead to the one, and all they desire to 
the other ; but like Cassandra, it warns us with a voice that 
even the sagest discredit too long, and the silliest believe too 
late. Wisdom walks before it, opportunity with it, and re- 
pentance behind it; he thathas made it his friend, will have 
little to lear from hia eoenues^ but he that has made it hip 
enemy, wii hove litde to hope fixxn hit fiiends. 
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Ariich 10. 

These were two tyrants of this name, the last of whom ruled with 
such tyranny, that his people grew weary of his government. He, hear- 
ing that an old woman prayed for his life, asked her why she did m>; she 
answered^ " I have seen the death of several tyrants, and the successor 
was always worse than the former, then earnest thou, worse than 
all the rest ; and if thou wert gone, I fear what would become of us, if 
we should have a worse still." 



Jfiick 107* 

That the wicked prosper in the world, that they come into no mis> 
fortune like other folk, neither are they plagued like other men, b a 
doctrine that divines should not broach too frequently in the present 
day. For there are some so completely absorbed in present things, that 
they would gladly subscribe to that blind and blasphemous wish of the 
marshal and duke of Buron, who, on hearing an ecclesiastic observe, 
that those whom God had forsaken, and deserted as incorrigible, were 
peraiitted their full swfaig of worldly pkasures, the gratification of all 
then- passions, and a long life of sensuality, aflauence, and indulgence, 
immediately replied, '* That he should be most happy to be k> forsaken." 



Article 18B. 

I AM not so hardy as to aflfcrm, that the French revolution produced 
little, m the obioUte sense of the word. I mean that it produced little 
if compared with the expectations of mankind, and the probabilities that 
iU first developement afforded of iU final establishment. The papal 
power, the dynasty of the Bourbons, the freedom of the press, and puri- 
ty of representation, are resolving themselves very much into the " staiu 
quo ante helium,*' It is fiir from improbable that the results of a *' refer, 
fnation" now going on in Spain, with an aspect far less assuming than the 
late revolution in France, will be more beneficial both to the present 
and fiiture times than that gigantic event, which destroyed so much, 
but which repaired so little, and which began in civil anarchy, but end- 
ed in miUtary despotism. 
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JrticleS5SL 

AifDMW CiUALrHiKUB, chief physician to pope Clement the 8th. 
published a book at Pisa on the 1st of June 1569^ intiUed, Questionum 
Peripatetioanim, LibriV., in which there is this passage, which evi- 
dently shows that he was thoroughly acquainted with the circulation of 
the blood : '' Iddrco Pulmo ^r renam arteriis simflem, ex dextro 
cordis Tcntriculo, fenridum hauriens sanguinem, eumque per anastamo- 
sim arteris venali reddens, qus in sinistrum cordis Tentriculum tendit, 
transmisso interim aere (rigido per asperse arteric canales, qui juxta ar 
teriam venalem protenduntur, non tameii osculis communicantes, ut 
putavit Galenus, solo tactu temperat. Huic sanguinis circulation! ex 
dextro cordis ventriculo, per pulmoneJ, in smistrum ejusdem ventricu- 
hiro, optime respondent ca quK ex dissectione apparent Nam duo sunt 
rasa in dextrum ventriculum desinentia, duo etiam in sinittrum. Du« 
orum autem, unum intromittit tantum, alterum educit, membranis eo 
ingenio compositis.** As I have a remark on inoculation in the article 
to which this note refers, I shall quote an ingenious writer, who «ay8, 
" When it was obsenred that the inoculation produced fewer pustules 
and did not disfigure the countenance like the natural small pox, the 
practice was immediately adopted in those countries, where the beauty 
of the females constituted an important source of wealth ; as for exam- 
ple in Georgia, and Circassia. " The Indians and the Chinese,** says 
the same writer, " lia?e practised inoculation for many ages, in all the 
empire of the Burmahs, in the island of Ceylon, in Siam, and in Cam- 
bodia/* 



Article B76. 



BuEKB was one of the most splendid specimens of Irish talent; but 
his imagination too ofl^n ran away with his Judgment, and his interast 
with both 
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INTRODUCTION 



TO THE 



SECOND VOLUME. 



I KNOW not that I should have attempted a Second 
Volume of Lacon^ if the first had not met. with 
some encouragement; Its reception has proved 
that my book has been purchased at least by the 
many^ and I have testimonies, far more gratifying, 
that it has not been disapproved of by the few. 
He that aspires to produce a work that shall in- 
struct and amuse the imleamedA without displeas- 
ing or disgusting the scholar^ proposes to himself 
an object more attainable perhaps on any other 
theme^ than on that which I have adopted ; for on 
thi$ subject all men are critics^ although very few 
are connoisseurs ; the man of the world is indig- 
nant at being supposed to stand in need of infor- 
mation^ and the philosopher feels that he is above 
it ; the old will not quit the school of their own 
experience^ and hope is the only moralist that has 
any weight with the young. There are many 
tilings on which even a coxcomb will receive in- 
struction with gratitude^ as for instance a know- 
ledge of the languages, or of the mathematics. 
Vol, if. B 
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because his pride is not wounded by an admission 
of his ignorance, as to those sciences to which he 
has never been introduced. But if you propose 
to teach him any thing new concerning UiMelfj 
the worlds and those who live in it, the case is 
widely altered. He finds that he has been conver- 
sant all his Hfe with these things, suspects that 
here he knows at least as much as his master, be- 
comes quite impatient of information, and often 
finishes by attempting to instruct his instructor. 
It is true that he has made very laudable use of 
his eyes, since his opera glass has given him an iiKi 
sight into others, and his looking glass has helped 
him to some kiu^wledge of himself. His oars in- 
deed have had a very easy time of it, but their iur 
activity has been dearly purchased^ at the expense 
of his tongue; hefeels,however,fromhisexpenencG!» 
that he has had the opportomties at leairt o£ ob* 
serving, and he fiuicies fk*om his Vjamty, that ho 
has improved them. Can one (says be) be ignorant 
of those things that are so constaotiy and so dosely 
around us, and about us ; he that run^ he thinks^ 
may read that lucid volume whose pages we days» 
whose characters are men. But too close a con* 
tiguity is as inimical to distinct vision, as too great 
a distance ; wA hence it happens that a man ofteq 
knows the least of that which is most near to him^ 
— even his own heart ; but if we are ignorant of 
ourselves, a knowledge of others is built upon tiie 
sand* On this subject^ however, nothing is more 
easy than to talk plausibly, and few things mora 
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difficult than to write profoundly ; thoroughly to sue- 
ceed, requites far more experience than I possess, 
or ever shaii. I am heumver Mly satisfied of the 
utiHty of a worJt: simifaMr t(^ th«t in which I am em- 
gageA, and hope tkak what Kttle ekK^omageMfetit I 
have met witihv may stimolate t&ose to attempt 
something hefctek-, who aire deeply conversant, not 
only with ti«^ linring; hut wiHh the dea[d> not only 
with hooks^ buit witii men^ not only with the hearts 
of others, hut with- their owa But the moral 
worid wai by noi means repay our researches, witti 
■uchrivh' £MS»teries* as^the natural; yet wheVe 
vm cannot invent, we may" at least imptote^; wo 
may give somewbat of novelty to- that which^ was* 
dd, condensatiott to tiittt wl^ieh was diffuse, perspi- 
cnity ta that which wa» obscure, and- currency to 
that which wn recondite. A Bume may soai* 
indeed aomewfaat higher than a Davy, bu« he Will 
meet with' more dis^pointments ; witii! wing that 
could reach the doudsy but not with strength of 
pennon that could' pierce them, H)ume was at times 
as incomprdiensiblb to himself, as invisible to 
olhers> lost in regions where he could not petietrate, 
nor we pursue; for it is as rare for experiment to 
gire us nothing but conjeetare, as for speculation 
to give us nothing but truth. In this wdk of 
science, however^, if we know but little, upon that 
little we are becoming gradually more agreed ; 
perhaps; we have discovered that the prize is not 
worth the contention. Hence there is a kind of 
alphabet of first principles, now estaUished in the 
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iiK>ral worlds which is not very likely to be over- 
tarned by any new discoveries. But principles, 
however correct, may sometimes be wrongly, and 
however true, may sometimes be fidsely applied ; 
and none are so likely to be so, as those tiiat from 
having been found capable of effecting so much, 
are expected to perform alL An Indian has very 
few tools, and it is astonishing how much he ac- 
complishes with them; but he sometimes fails, for 
although his instruments are of general, they are 
not of universal application. There are two prin- 
ciples however of established acceptance in morals; 
first that self-interest is the main spring of all our 
actions, and secondly, that utility is the test of 
their value. Now there are some cases where 
these maxims are not tenable, because they are not 
true ; for some of the noblest energies of gratitude, 
of affection, of courage, and of benevolence, are 
not resolvible into the first Tf it be said indeed 
that these estimable qualities, may after all be 
traced to self-interest, because all the duties that 
flow from them, are a source of the highest grati- 
fication to those that perform them, this I presume 
savours rather too much of an identical proposi- 
tion, and is only a round-about mode of informing 
us that virtuous men will act virtuously. Take 
care of nunhber one, says the worldling, and the 
christian says so too ; for he has taken the best 
care of number one, who takes care that number 
one shall go to heaven ; that blessed place is fiill 
of those same selfish beings who by having con- 
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stantly done good to others^ have as constantly 
gratified themselves. T humbly conceive therefore 
that it is much nearer the truth to say that all 
men have an interest in being good^ than that all 
men are good from interest As to the standard of 
utility, this is a mode of examining human actions^ 
that looks too much to the events for there are oc- 
casions where a man may effect the greatest ge- 
neral good^ by the smallest individual sacrifice; 
and there are others where he may make the 
greatest individual sacrifice, and yet produce but 
little general good. If indeed the moral philoso- 
pher is determined to do all bis work with the 
smallest possible quantity of tools, and would wish 
to cope with the natural philosopher, who has ex- 
plained such wonders from the two simple causes 
of impulse, and of gravity, in this case he must 
look out for maxims as universal as those occa- 
sions to which he would apply them. Perhaps he 
might begin by affirming with me that — men are 
the same, and this will naturally lead him to an- 
other conclusion, that if men are the same, they 
can have but one common principle of action. 
The attainment qf apparent good; those two simple 
truisms contain the whole of my philosophy, and 
as they have not been worn out in the performance 
of one undertaking, I trust they will not £eu1 me in 
the execution of another* 
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We are not more ingenious in searching out bad motives 
for good actions, when performed by others, timn good mo* 
tivei for bad actions, when performed by ourselves,* I have 

• As thb Tohime opens with a douhle antitljtfii.'i, I hope I in ay be per* 
mitted to offer a few remarks on thb iubjectp in a note. In Ibe tirit 
rolumc r observed, that with respect to the style I proposed to adopt in 
tliete pages, I nhouM attempt to make Jt vary with the subject- I tMsw 
Gfid that L have succeedcti, 30 Jwr at Uasi in thid attenfrpt, that sotne 
have doubted whettier all the articles came ftom the same pen. I cfin 
however assure my readers^ that whatever faults Lacom may po£je«9 
belong to me alone, and having said ihu$ much, I believe I ahall not 
have made a very good bargain, by claim m^ also wbalcvt^r trifling 
menu may be found hi the book. To iboie therefore that are di Edited 
with the abundance of Ibe one^ or dissatitfied from the scarcity of the 
othefj, I can only reply hi the words of the Poel^ 

** Adgum qur fecit in m€ coHtftrfiie firrtim/ 

As to the frequent recurrence of aniiihesii, I admit ihal wherever 
ihii figure presents itself to my imagination ^ 1 ncptr reject it, if the dc- 
duc lions proposed to be drawn from it^ appear to me to be just. I have 
consulted authors anrient and modem on thii subject, and they seem to 
be ^1 agreed that the sententious^ short and apothtgrnatjc style, m 
highly requii^ite in a book of maxims or aphorism s^ is a stytej to tho 
force and spirit of which, antithesis is not only particularly advantageoiia, 
but even abfolutely necessary, A mastim, if it ^be worth any things is 
wortii remenibenng, and nothing is so iikt-ly tn rivet it 00 the memory, 
fta antithesis i deprived of this powerful auxiliary, all works of the 
nature of that in which I am engagt-d, must droop and be dull 

If Indeed I have bhmdered on some aiiUtlieses that lead ti& fiUse con- 
i:lusloit:^, I admit that no mercy ought to be shown to tlicse, and I con- 
ftijEi; tlL^in* without benelit ofdtfg^ to the tevenist ientencc of criticism > 
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observed daewhere, that no swindler has assumed so maojr 
names as self-love, nor is so much ashamed of his own; sel^ 
love can ffld the most nauseous pill, and can make the 

No candid readar I presume will accuse an author of adopting the and- 
thetical style from laziness, and to those who would ask whether it be 
an easy style of writing, I would say with the celebrated Painter, *' Uy." 
That I can abandon antithesis, on subjects where it b not required, wiO^ 
I think be aUowed, by those who have read the* notes to Hypocrisy, and 
my remarks on Don Juan. But to eitirpate antithesis from literature 
altogether, would be to destroy at one stroke about eight-tenths of all 
the wit, ancient and modem, now existing in the world ; and I tanej we 
shall never have the same excuse for such a measure, that the Dutch 
had for destroying their splcea-^ the fear of a glut Dunces, indeed, 
give antithesis no quarter, and to say the truth, it gives them none ; If 
faideed it be a fault, it is one of the yery few whicb such persons m^ 
ezcUim against with lome Justice, because they were never yet found ca- 
pable of committing it. Let any man try to recall to his memory all the 
pointed, epigrammatic, briefer severe things which he may have read or 
heard either at the Senate, the Bar, or the Stage, and he will aee that I 
have not overrated the share which antithesis will be found to have had 
in their production. It is a figure capable not only of the greatest wit, 
but sometimes of the greatest beauty, and sometimes of the greatest 
sublimity. Miltou, in his moral description of hell, says that it was a 
place which God ''created evil, for ctU only good ; where all life dlee^ 
death liFes.** That it is capable of the greatest beauty, will be seen b^ 
the following translation from an Arabic poet, on the birth of a child: 

" When bom, in tears we saw thee drown'd, 
" While thine assembled friends around 

'* With smiles their joy contest. 
** So live, that at thy parting hour, 
" They may the flood of sorrow pour, 

'' And thou ui smiles he drest." 

If these Unes will not put my readers in good humour with antithesisy 
I must either give them up as incorrigibk, or prescribe to them a regu- 
kr course of reading disdpline, administered by such writers as Her- 
der or Gisbome, restrictuig them also most straightly from all sudi 
authors as Butler and Swill, where they will be often showed with suck 
ttnes as the foUowing : 

" Tis said that Cesar's horse would stoop 
" To take his noble Rider i//>, 
** So Hudibras'sj 'tis well known, 
^ Would often do to set him downJ* 
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grossest yenality, when tinseled over with the semblance of 
gratitude, at easy on the weakest stomach, There is an 
anecdote of Sir Robert Walpole, so much to my present pur- 
pose, that I cannot refrain from relating it, as I conceive 
that it wUl be considered apposite by all my readers, and may 
perhaps be new to some. Sir Robert wished to carry a 
favourite measure in the House of Commons. None under- 
8tcx>d better than this minister, two grand secrets of state, — 
the great power of principal^ and the great weakness of prin^ 
ciplc. A day or two previous to the agitation of the mea- 
sure alluded to, he chanced upon a county member, who 
aometimes looked to the weighi and value of an argument, 
rather than to its justice, or its truth. Sir Robert took him 
aside, and rather unceremoniously put a bank note of a thou- 
sand pounds into his hand, saying I must have your vote and 
influence on such a day. Our Aristides from the country 
thus replied : Sir Robert, you have shown yourself my friend 
on many occasions, and on points where both my honour 
and my interest were nearly and dearly concerned; I am 
also informed that it was owing to your good ofiioes, that 
my wife lately met with so distinguished and flattering a 
reception at court ; I sliould think myself therefore, conti- 
nued he, putting however the note very carefully into his own 
pocket, I should think myself, Sir Robert, a perfect monster 
of ingratitude, if on this occasion I refused you my vote and 
influence. They parted : Sir Robert not a httle surprized 
at having discovered a new page in the volume of man, and 
the other scarcely more pleased with the valuable reasoning 
of Sir Robert, than with his own specious rhetoric, which 
had so suddenly metamorphosed an act of the foulest cor- 
ruption, into one of the sincerest gratitude. 



II. 

AS that gallant can best aflcct a pretended passion 
for one woman, who has no true love for another, so he that 
has no real esteem for any of the virtues, can best assume 
the Appearance of them alL 
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III. 

TRU£ frieiidship is like sound healthy the value of 
it is seldom known until it be lost 



IV. 

WE are all greater dupes to our own weakness than 
to the skill of others ; and the successes gained over us by the 
designing, are usually nothing more than the prey taken 
from those very snares we have laid ourselves. One. man 
ialls by his amUttony another by his perfidy, a third by his 
avarice, and a fourth by his lust ; what are these ? but so 
many nets, watdied indeed by the fowler, but woven by the 
victim. 



V. 
THE plainest man that can convince a woman that 
he is really in love with her, has done more to make her in 
love with him than the handsomest man, if he can produce 
no such conviction. For the love of woman is a shoot, not 
a seed, and flourishes most vigorously only when ingrafted 
on that love which is rooted in the breast of another. 



VI. 
CORRUPTION is like a ball of snow, when once 
set a rolling it must increase. It gives momentum to the 
activity of the knave, but it chills the honest man, and 
makes him almost weary of his calling: and all that cor- 
ruption attracts, at also retains, for it is easier not to fall, than 
only to fall once, and not to yidd a single inch than having 
yielded to regain it. 



VII. 
WORKS of true merit are seldom very popular in 
th«r own day ; for knowledge is on the march, and men of 
genius are tlie PrceHoUUores or Videttes that are far in 
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advanee of their comrades. They are not with them, but 
before them ; not in the camp, but beyond it. The works 
of Sdolists and Dullards are still more unpopular, but from 
a different cause ; and theirs is an unpopularity that will 
remain, because they are not before the main body but be- 
hind it; and as it proceeds, every moment increases the 
distance of those sluggards that are sleeping in the rear^ but 
diminishes the distance of those heroes that have talcen post 
in the van. Who then stands the best chance of that paltry 
prize, contemporaneous approbation ? He whose mediocrity 
of progress distances not his comrades, and whose equality 
of merit affords a level on which friendship may be built ; 
Who is not so dull but that he has something to teach, and 
not so wise as to have nothing to learn ; Who is pot so far 
before his companions as to be unperceived, nor so far be- 
hind them as to be unregarded. 



VIII. 



A TOWN, before it can be plundered and deserted, 
must first be taken ; and in this particular Venus has bor- 
rowed a law from her consort Mars. A woman that wishes 
to retain her suitor, must keep him in the trenches ; for this 
is a siege which the besieger never raises for want of sup- 
plies, since a feast b more fatal to love than a fast, and a 
surfeit than a starvation. Inanition may cause it to die a 
slow death, but repletion always destroys it by a sudden 
one. We should have as many Petrarchs as Antonies, were 
not Lauras much more scarce than Clcopatras. 



IX. 

THOSE orators who give us much noise and many 
words, but little argument and less wit, and who are most 
loud when they are the least lucid, should take a lesson from 
the great volume of Nature ; she often gives us the lightning 
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even without the thunder^ but never the thunder widioiit 
the lightning. 

X. 

LET U8 so employ our youth that the very old age, 
which will deprive us of attention from the eyes of the 
women, shall enable us to replace what we have lost with 

something better, from the ears of the men 

^» 

XI, 
THE reason why great men meet with so little pity 
or attachment in adversity, would seem to be this. The 
friends of a great man were made by his fortunes, his 
enemies by himself, and revenge is a much more punctual 
paymaster than gratitude. Those whom a great maa has 
marred, rejoice at hb ruin, and those whom he has made, 
look on with indifference ; because, with common minds, the 
destruction of the creditor is considered as equivalent to the 
payment of the debt 

xir. 

OUR achievements and our productions are our in- 
tellectual progeny, and he who is engaged in providing that 
these immortal children of his mind shall inherit fame, is far 
more nobly occupied than he who is industrious in order that 
the perishable children of his body should inherit wealth. 
This refleclioa will help us to a solution of that question that 
has been so often and so triumphantly-proposed, ^* WTiai has 
posterity ever done for wt f This sophism may be replied to 
thus. Who is it that proposes the question ? one of the present 
generation of that particular moment when it is proposed . 
but to such it is evident that posterity can exbt only in idea. 
And if it be asked, what the idea of posterity has done for 
us ? we may safely reply that it has done, and is doing two 
most important things; it increases the energies of virtue 
and diminishes the excesses of vice ; it makes the best of us 
more good, and the worst of us less bad. 
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XIII. 

NO improvement that takes place in cither of the 
sexes can possibly be confined to itself; each is an universal 
mirror to each ; and the respective refinement of the one, 
will always be in redprocal proportion to the polish of the 
other. 

XIV. 
THOSE who at the commencement of their career 
meet with less coiemporaneous applause than they deserve, 
are not unfrequently recompensed by gaining more than 
they deserve at the end of it : and although at the earlier 
part of their progress such persons had ground to fear that 
they were bom to be starved, yet have they often lived long 
enough to die of a surfeit. But this applies not to posterity, 
which decides without any regard to this inequality. Con- 
temporaries are anxious to redeem a defect of penetration, 
by a subsequent excess of praise ; but from the very nature 
of things it is impossible for posterity to commit either the 
one fault or the other. Doctor Johnson is a remarkable in- 
stance of the truth of what has been advanc^ ; he was 
considered less than he really was in his mom of life, and 
greater than he really was in its meridian. Posterity has 
calmly placed him where he ought to be, — between the two 
extremes. He was fortunate in having not only the most 
interesting, but also the most disinterested of Uographers, 
for he is constantly raising his hero at the expense of him- 
self. He now and then proposes some very silly questions 
to his oracle. He once asked him, pray. Doctor, do you 
think you could make any part of the Rambler better &an 
it is ? Yes, sir, said the Doctor, I could make the best parts 
better. But posterity, were she to dte the Doctor before her, 
might perhaps propose a more perplexing question, — Pray, 
Doctor, do you think you could make the worst parts worse ? 



XV. 

TH E testimony of those who doubt the least is not. 
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unusually, that very testimony that ought most to be 
doubted. 

XVI. 
IT is cuiious that intellectual darkness creates some 
authors, whom physical darkness would destroy ; such would 
be totally rilent if they were absolutely blind, and their 
ability to wnte would bstantly cease with their ability to 
read. They could neither draw, like Shakspeare, on ima- 
gination ; like BaooB, on reflection ; like Ben Jonson, on 
memory; nor, Bke Milton, on ail. These traffickers in 
literature are like bankers in one respect, and like bakers in 
another. Like bankers, because they carry on buanes» with 
a small capital of their own, and a very large one of other 
menX and a run would be equally fatal to both. They are 
like bakers, because while die one manufactures his bread 
and the other his book, neither of them'has had any hand* in 
the produetion of that which forms the ataple of his respective 
oommodi^. 

XVII. 
WITH the offspring of genius, the law of parturition 
b reversed ; the throes are in the conception, the pleasuie 
in the birth. 



XVIIL 
AS no roads are so rough as those that have jusi 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that 
have just turned saints. 



XIX. 
WHEN dunces call us fools widiout proving us to 
be so, pur best retort is to prove them U> be fods without 
eondesoending to call thcon so. 

XX. 

PEDANTRY crams our heads with learned lumber, 
and takes out our brains to make room for it. 
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XXI. 

HE that [deases himself withoul injuring his ne^^ 
bour^ is quite as likely to please half the worlds as he wlio 
▼ainly stiiTes to please the whole of it ; he also stands a far 
better chance of a mi^oiity in his favour, since upon all equal 
divisbns he will be fairly entitled to his own casting vote. 



XXII. 
I HAVE often heard it canvassed how far it would 
be beneficial that written speeches should be permitted to be 
read in our Houses of Parliament. Madame De Stael, 
who in the infancy of the French revolution, saw the conse- 
quences of written speeches developed before her eyes, has, 
with her usual discernment, set the question at rest, by de« 
dding in favour of the system that excludes them. In the 
British Senate, she observes, it is a rule not to read a written 
speech, it must be spoken, so that tlie number of persons 
capable of addressing the Houm with effect is of necessity 
very small. But, she adds, as soon as permission is given 
to read either what we have written for ourselves, or what 
others have written for us, men of eminence are no longer 
the permanent leaders of an assembly, and thus we lose the 
great advantages of a free government, that of giving talent 
its place, and consequently of prompting all men to the im- 
provement of their faculties. 



, XXIII. 

WOMEN will pardon any offence rather than a 
neglect of their charms, and rejected love re-enters the 
female bosom with a hatred more implacable than that of 
Coriolanus, when he returned to Rome. In good truth we 
should have many Potiphars^ were it not that Josephs are 
searce. Alt Addison's address and integrity were found ne- 
cessary to extricate him from a dilemma of this kind* The 
Marquiss Des Vardes fared not so well. Madame the 
Duchess of Orleans fell in love Kith him, although she knerv 
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he was the gallant of Madame Soissona, her most intimate 
fHend. She even went so far as to make a confidante of 
Madame Scnssons, who not only agreed to pre him up, 
but carried her extravagance so far as to send for the Mar- 
quisy and to release him, in the presence of Madame, from 
all bis obligations, and to make him formally over to her. The 
Marquis Des Vardes deeming this to be only an artifice of gal- 
lantry to try how faithful he was in his amours, thought it most 
prudent to declare himself incapable of change, but in terms 
full of respect for Madame, but of passion for the Duchess. 
His ruin was determined upon from that moment, nor could 
his fidelity to the one, save him from the e£Pects of that 
hatred his indifference had exdtod in the breast of the othei. 
As a policiser, the marquis reasoned badly; for had he 
been right in his conclusion, it would have been no diflicult 
matter for him, on the ladies discovering their plot, to have 
persuaded his first favourite that his heart was not in the 
thing, and that he had fallen into the snare, only from a 
deference to her commands ; and if he were wrong in his 
conclusion, which wa^ the case, women do hot like a man the 
worse for having many favourites if he deserts them all for 
her ; she fancies that she herself has the power of fixing the 
wanderer ; that other women conquer like the Parthians, but 
that she herself, like the Romans, cannot only make con- 
quests, but retain them.* 



XXIV. 
IN dvil jurisprudence! it too often happens that there 
is so much law that there is no room for justice, and that the 

* It follows upon the name principle that the converse of what has 
been offered above will also be true, and that women will pardon almost 
any extravagancies in the men, if they appear to have been the uncon- 
trolable effects of an inordinate love and admiration. It is weU known 
from the confession of Catharine herself, that Alexis Orloff, though at that 
time a common soldier in the guards, liad the hardiesie to make tbe^jl 
advances to the Autocatrix of all the Russias. 

t Grievances of this kfaid are not likely to be speedily lediessed, on 
many accounts, some of which I have elsewhere enumerated. Than is 
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claimant expires of wrong, in the midst of right, as mariners 
die of thirst, in the midst of water. 

XXV. 

TOO high an appreciation of our own talents is the 
chief cause why experience preaches to us all in vain. Hence 
it happens, that both in public and in private life, we so 
constantly see men playing that very game at which they 
know that others have been ruined ; but they flatter them- 
selves that they shall play it with more skill. The powerful 
are more deaf to the voice of experience, than their inferiors, 
from the very circumstances in which they are placed. 
Power multiplies flatterers, and flatterers multiply our delu- 
sions, by hiding us from ourselves. It is on this principle 
only, that we can account for such a reign as that of the 
Second Charles, treading so quickly upon that of tlie First. 
The former was restored to a throne that might be said to 
have been built out of the very materials that composed the 
scaffold of his father ! He converted it into an Altar of Bac- 
chanalians, where he himself officiated as high priest of the 
orgies, while every principle of purity and of honour, were 
the costly victims that bedewed with libations, and bedizened 
with flowers, were led in disgusting splendour to the sacri- 
flce. 

an esprit du corps amongst lawyers which is carried to a greater height 
than in any other profession ; its force here is more prominent, because 
it is more efi*ectua]. Lawyers are the only civil delinquents whose 
judges must of necessity be chosen from themselTes. Therefore the 
*' Quis custodici ipsos custodes T* is a more perplexing question with 
regard to the^, than any other body of men. The fact is, that the 
whole Civil Code is now become a most unwieldy machine, without the 
least chance of being improved, for to those who manage its movements, 
its value rises in precise proportion to its complication, and to them it 
b most profitable, when it performs the least. This machine devours 
an immensity of paper in the shape of bank notes, and returns to its 
customers other paper in the chape of legal instruments and documenttt 
from which on examination notltirig^ ran be leanit, except that the par- 
ties have been regularly ruined acrordin? to law. 

Vot. II. C 
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XXVI. 

HE that would thoroughly accomplish himself for the 
goyemment of human affair^ should have a wisdom that 
can look forward into things that are present, and a learning 
that can look back into thbgs that are past.* But the poring 
pedant, who will slake his thirst onfy from antiquity, will 
find that it abounds with wells so deep, that some of them 
were not worth the dig^ng, and now so dark that they are 
not worth the descending ; yet so dry withal, that he will 
come up more thirsty than he went down, with eyes blinded 
by the dust of time, and with lips unquenched by the living 
waters of truth. Wisdom, however, and learning, should 
go hand in hand, they are so beautifully qualified for 
mutual asustanoe. But it is better to have wisdom without 
learning, than learning without wisdom ; just as it is better 
to be rich without being the possessor of a mine, than to be 
the possessor of a mine without being rich. 



XXVII. 
WHEN we have lost a favourite horse or a dog, we 
usually endeavour to console ourselves^ by the recollection of 
tome bad qualities they happened to possess ; and we are very 
apt to tranquiUize our minds by nmilar reminiscences, on the 
death of those friends who have left us fioihing. 

XXVIII. 
WHEN certain persons abuse us, let us ask ourselves 
what description of characters it is that they admire ; we 
bh&ll often find this a very consolatory question. 

XXIX. 

WHY b it that we so constantiy hear men complain- 

* Some contend that the modems have less strength than the ancients^ 
but it would be nearer the truth, to insist that the modems Lwe less 
weakness s the muscularity of their mind on some pouits is not enfeebled 
by any licketty conformation on others, and this enables us to ascend 
the ladder of science, high enough to be on a level with the wisdom oi 
our forefathers at some t'mes, and above their errors at all times. 
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ing of their memory,* but none of their judgment ; is it that 
they are less ashamed of a short memory, because they have 
heiu*d that this is a failing of great wits, ot is it because nothing 
is more common than a fool, with a strong memory, nor 
more rare than a man of sense with a weak judgment 



XXX. 

AS the mean have a calculating avarice, that some- 
times inclines them to give, so the magnanimous have a 
condescending generoaty, than sometimes inclines them to 
receive. 



XXXI. 

PHILOSOPHY is to Poetry, what old age is to 
youth ; and the stem truths of PhUosophy are as fatal to 
the fictions of the one, as the chilling testimonies of expe- 
rience are to the hopes of the other. 



XXXII. 

NO reformation is so hazardous as that of retrench- 
ment ; it forces the corrupt to give a practical assent to a 
system which they outwu^ly extol, but inwardly execrate. 
Even the bright talent and still brighter integrity of M. 
Necker,t were not equal to the host of enemies which his 
inflexible adherence to economy had created around him, I 
was placed, says he, in a rituation, where I was under the 
constant necessity of disobliging all those whom I knew, in 

* Of all the foculties of the mind, memory is the first that flourishes^ 
and the first that dies. Quintilian has said " Qfuinium memorut tanium 
ingenii ;' but if this maxim i%ere either true, or believed to be so, all 
men would be as satisfied with their memory, as they at present are 
with their judgment 

t So firm was the confidence reposed in this great man by the whole 
nation of France, that on his re-assumption of oflSce, the French funds 
rose thirty per cent m one day. Had M. Necker had plenitude of power, 
or M. Miraiieau purity ot principle, could the former hare don: what be 
would, or the latter what he could, m either case the French revolution 
had been prex'ented. 
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order to secure the interests of those whom I knew not Even 
the ladies at court would demand pensions, says Madame De 
Stael, with as much confidence, as a Marshal of France 
would complain of being superseded. What, they would 
say, is three thousand Kvres to the king : three thousand 
livres, replied M. Necker, are the taxation of a village. 



XXXIII. 



SELFLOVE, in a well regulated breast, is as the 
steward of the household, superintending the expend! ture, 
and seeing that benevolence herself should be prudential, in 
order to be permanent, by providing that the reservcxr 
which feeds, should also be fed. 



XXXIV. 
SOME authors write nonsense in a clear style, and 
others sense in an obscure one ; some can ret&son without 
being able to persuade, others can persuade without being 
able to reason; some dive so deep that they descend into 
darkness, and others soar so high that they give us no light ; 
and some in a vain attempt to be cutting and dry, give us 
only that which is cut and dried. We should labour 
therefore, to treat with ease, of things that are difficult; with 
familiarity, of things that are novel ; and with perspicacity, 
of things that are profound. 



XXXV. 
WHAT we conceive to be failings in others, are not 
unfrequently owing to some deficiencies in ourselves ; thus 
plmn men think handsome women want passion, and plain 
women think young men want politeness ; dull writers think 
all readers devoid of taste, and dull readers think witty 
writers devoid of brilliance; old men can see nothing to 
admire in the present days ; and yet former days were not 
better, but it is they themselves that have become worse. 
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XXXVI. 

A THOROUGH paced Antiquarian not only re- 
members what all other people have thought proper to for- 
gety but he also forgets what all other people think it proper 
to remember. 



XXXVII. 
SPEAKING, says Lord Bacon, makes a ready man, 
reading a full man, and writing a correct man. The first 
position perhaps is true . for those are often the most ready 
to speak, who have the least to say. But feading will not 
always make a full man, for the memories of some men are 
like the bucketst of the daughters of Danae, and retmn 
nothing; others have recollections like the bolters of a mill, 
that retain the chaff and let the flour escape ; these men will 
have fulness, but it will be with the drawback of dulness. 
Neither will writing always accomplish what his Lordship 
has declared, otherwise some of our most voluminous wri- 
ters, would put in their claim for correctness, to whom their 
readers would more justly award correction. But if we may 
be allowed to compare intellectual wealth to current, we may 
say that from a man's speaking, we may guess how much 
ready money he has ; from his reading what legacies have 
been left him ; and from his writing, how much he can sit 
down and draw for, on his banker. 



XXXVIIL 
DRUNKENNESS is the vice of a good constitution, 
or of a bad memory ; of a constitution so treacherously good, 
that it never bends until it breaks ; or of a memory diat re- 
collects the pleasures of getting drunk, but forgets the pains 
of getting sober. 



XXXIX. 
TRUE goodness is not without that germ of greats 
ness that can bear with patience the mistakes of the ignorant. 
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and the censures of the malignant. The approbatioa of 
God is her ** exceeding great reward,^ and she would not 
debase a thing so predous, by an association with the con- 
taminating plaudits of man. 



XL. 
WOMEN that are the least bashful, are not unfre- 
quently the most modest ; and we are never more deceived, 
than when we would infer any laxity of principle, fixMn that 
freedom of demeanour, which often arises from a total igno- 
rance of vice. Prudery, on the contrary, is often assumed 
rather to keep off the suspicion of criminality, than criminal- 
ity itself, and is resorted to, to defend the firir wearer, not 
from the whispers of our sex, but of her own ; but it is a 
cumbersome panoply, and, like heavy armour, is seldom worn, 
except by those who attire themselves for the combat, or 
who have received a wound. 



XLI. 

WHAT Fontenelle said of cuckoldom, might more 
truly be said of fame ; it is nothing if you do not know it» 
and very little if you do. Nor does tlie similarity end here ; 
for in both cases, the principals, though first concerned, are 
usually the very parties that are last informed. 



XLII. 

AN ambassador* from Naples, once said of the 
young ladies of Paris, that they loved with their heads, and 
thought with their hearts ; and could the same ambassador 

* This same amliassador was no disgrace to his corps, and some of 
his fraternity would not be the worse fur a spice of bis penetration : On 
being asked by a lady, how it happened that the women have so much 
political hifluence in France, but so little in England? he replied, the 
reason b that men govern in France, but in England the Laws ; the 
women can influence the men, but they can have nothing to do with th« 
laws, but to obey them. 
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now see a certiun class of young gentlemen in London, he 
might as truly say of them, that they did neither, with 
either. 



XLIH. 
GOOD fidth is the richest Exchequer of Princes, for 
the more it is drawn upon, the firmer it is, and its resources 
increase^ y:ith its payments. But a falsehood from Royal 
Lips, is to a nation, what the mistake of a signal is to an 
army : the word of a king is as a pharos to the mariner, to 
withhold his word is to withhold the light, but to give his 
word and not to fulfil it, is not only to withhold the true 
light, but to set up a false one. 



XLIV. 

WE pity those that have lost their eyes, because 
they admit their infirmity, are thankful for our assistance, 
and do not deny us that light which they themselves have 
lost But it is far otherwise with the blindness of the mind, 
which, although it be a calamity far more deplorable, seldom 
obtains that full commiseration it deserves. The reason is, 
that the mentally blind too often claim to be sharp sighted, 
and in one respect are so, since they can perceive that in 
themselves which no one else can discover. Hence it hap- 
pens that they are not only indignant at the proffered as- 
sistance of the enlightened, but most officiously obtrude their 
guidance upon them. Inflexibility, alas, is not confined to 
truth, nor inconstancy to error, and those who have the least 
pretensions to dogmatize, are not always those who have 
the least inclination to do so. It is upon such lamentable 
occasions as these, that the Scriptural Paradox has been 
carried to a still greater excess of absurdity, when the pre- 
sumption of those that are blind, would insist upon leading 
those that can see. 



XLV. 
EVERY man, if he would be candid | and sum up 
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hb own ease, as impartially as he would that of his neigh- 
bour, would probably come to this conclusion, that he 
knows enough of otliers to be certain that he himself has 
enemies, and enough of himself, to be as certain that he 
deserves them. But we are dissatisfied, not so much with 
the quantum .of the requital, as with the quarter from 
whence it comes, and are too apt to fancy that our pnnisii- 
ment is not deserved, because it is not always inflicted pre* 
cisely by the proper hand. But in as mtich as the bitter 
seeds of offence are sometimes sown without producing re- 
Tenge, their proper harvest, so we also are not to wonder> 
tf at olher times the harvest should spring up, even where 
no seed has been sown. 



XLVI. 
GROSS and vulgar minds will always pay a higher 
respect to wealth than to talent, for wealth, although it be 
a far less efficient source of power than talent, happens to 
be far more intelligible. 



XLVII. 
MARRIAGE is a feast where the grate is som^ 
times better than the dinner. 



XLVIIL 

THE freest possible scope should be given to all the 
opinions, discussions, and investigations of the learned ; if 
frail they will fall, if right they will remain ; like steam they 
are dangerous only when pent in, restricted, and confined. 
These discordancies in the moral world, like the apparent 
war of the elements in the natural, are the very means by 
which wisdom and truth are ultimately established in the 
one, and peace and harmony in the other. 
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XLIX. 
GREAT examples to virtue, or to vice, are not so 
productive of imitation as might at first sight be supposed. 
The fact is, there are hundreds that want energy, for one that 
wants ambition, and sloth has prevented as many vices in 
some minds, as virtues* in others. Idleness is the grand 
pacific oceitn of \ifey and hi that stagiiani .I'j,^ ^ tliu must 
salutary tilings produce no good, the moBt noitious no eviL 
Vice indeed, alistractedlj con side red, may be, and often i% 
engendered iu idleness, but the nionietU it becomes cffici- 
enily vice, it must quit it^ cradle and cease to be idle. 



L, 
W H KTII ER we are fidlers or philosoplien we are 
equdly puffed up by our acquirements, and equally vain of 
our art. But the fidler js more ingenuou*^ than the pbiloso- 
pli cr, since he boldly places his own profession at the head 
of every other, and in all the self cotnpJacency of egotism 
exclaims ** one God^ one Farrinelli.'" Perhaps he ts right, 
for in both pursuits the vahie of the prize often consists 
solely in the difficulty of attaining it. But I lie philysophei, 
with as much arrogance as the fidlerj lias a trifle more of 
circumfipection. Proud of being thought incapable of pride, 
he labours less to exalt Ins particular pursuit^ than to lower 
those of his neighbours!, and from the ftinisiness of Uieir 
structures, would F^lyly establish the solidity of his own. 
He would rather be the master of a hovel amidst ruiiir's 
than of a palace if c4)nfronted by piles of equal grandeur 
atid dimensions. But pride is a paratloxie*.il I'rofeus, eter- 
nally diverse yet ever the same ; for Plato adopted a mosl 
magnificent mode of displaying his contempt for raagniii- 
cence, while neglect would liave restored Diogenes to com* 
mon sense and clean linen^ since he would have had no tnlit 
from the moment he hail no spectators* ** Thus I tjmiii* 
pie," said Diogenes, " on the pride of Plato ;'' but, rejoined 
Pkto^ ■* with graittr prtde^ O Dh^cncfT' 
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LI. 

SO idle are dull readers, and so induBtrious are dull 
authors, tbat pu£Ped nonsense bids fair to blow unpuffed 
sense wholly out of the field. 



LII. 
CONTEMPORARIES* appreciate the man rather 
than the merit ; but posterity will regetrd the merit rather 
than the man. 



LIII. 

WE shall at times chance upon men of profound and 
recondite acquirements, but whose qualifications, from the 
incommunicative and inactive habits of thdr owners, are as 
utterly useless to others, as though the possessors had them 
not, A person of this dass may be compared to a fine 
chronometer, but which has do hands to its dial ; both are 
constantly right, without correcting any that are wrong, 
and may be carried round the world without assisting one 
individual either in making a discovery, or taking an obser- 
vation. 



LIV. 

FrtfOt <n»vro9, know thyself, is a precept which we are 
informed descended from heaven, a cash descendii, ytt^t 
n»vro9. But the same authority has not been bold enough to 
affirm that it had yet reached the earth ; and from all that 
we can observe, we might be pardoned for suspecting that 
this celestial maxim was stiU on its journey. The mind, like 
the eye, sees all things rather than itself, and philosophers, 
like travellers, are often far better informed as to what is 
going on abroad than at home, I blame not those who run 
to scale the wall of China, or the pjnramids of Egypt, the 
cataracts of the Missouri, or the apex of Chimborasso ; but 

• Blair complains of the dearth of good Historians in Au day ; an en 
that could boast of Huroe^ Robertson, and Gibbon. 
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if they would examine that which far surpasses^ not only 
the artificial wonders of the old world, but the natural won- 
ders of the new, they must return to themselves. 



LV. 

AS the mother tongue in which we converse, is the only 
language we all talk, though few are taught it, so the mother 
wit by which we act, is the only science we never learn: and 
yet we are all more or less obliged to practise it, although it 
is never heard of in the schools. The antient philosophers 
indeed scrutinized man in all his various bearings and con- 
nections, both as to his individual and social relations, as to 
his present capabilities, and future hopes. But although 
they have descanted so largely about him, and about him 
they have lefl us little that is satisfactory or conclu^ve, and 
one short sentence uttered by a despised and persecuted man 
in the streets of Jerusalem, perhaps, is worth it all. For 
truth is one, but error multifarious, since there may be a 
thousand opinions on any subject, but usually only one 
that is right That these sages of antiquity wandered very 
far from the mark, may be collected from their glaring con- 
tradictions constantly of each other, and often of themselves. 
But like moles the y were industrious, and like them they 
T-orked in the darky fancied themselves very deep, when they ' 
were only a few inches beneath the surface, threw up a great 
deal of rubbish, and caused men to stumble and trip. Never- 
theless they had so numerous an audience, that the common 
business of life ran a risk of being neglected for speculations 
upon it, and it was fortunate that some of these sages, not 
only walked barefoot themselves, but encouraged their fol- 
lowers to do the same ; for logic had become far more cheap 
at Athens than leather, and syllogisms than shoes. But even 
this state of things had its portion of good ; for he that knew 
not where to get a dinner, was in the highest state of prac- 
acal discipline for a declamation on the advantages of tem- 
perance, and he that had no house over his head, might 
naturally be expected to surpass all others in his knowledge 
of the stars. 
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LVI. 
THOSE who would draw oonduaons unfavourable 
to Christianity from the circumstance that many believers 
have turned sceptics, but few sceptics, believers, have forgotten 
the answer of Arcesilaus, to one that asked him why many 
went from other sects to the Epicureans, but none from the 
Epicureans to the other sects ; — Because, siud he, of men, 
some are made Eunuchs, but of Eunuchs never any are 
made men. In matters of reli^n, it too often happens that 
belief goes before examination, and we take our creed from 
our nurse, but not our conviction. If the intellectual food 
should afterwards rise upon the stomach, if is because in 
thb unnatural order of things, the act of swallowing has 
preceded the ceremony of tasting. 



LVII. 

FEW things are more destructive of the best interests 
of society, than the prevalent, but mistaken notion, that it 
requires a vast deal of talent to be a successftil knave. For 
this position, while it diminishes that odium which ought to 
attach to fraud, in the part of those who suffer by it, in- 
creases also the temptation to commit it, on the part of those 
who profit by it ; since there are so many who would rather 
be written down knaves, than fools. But the plain fact is, 
that to be honest with success, requires far more talent than 
to be a rogue, and to be honest without success, requires far 
more magnanimity ; for trick b not dexterity, cunning is not 
skill, and mystery is not profoundness. The honest man 
proposes to arrive at a certain point, by one straight and 
narrow road, that b beset on all sides with obstacles and with 
impediments. He would rather stand still, than proceed by 
trespassing on the property of his neighbour, and would 
rather overcome a difficulty, than avoid it by breaking down 
a fence. The knave, it is true, proposes to himself the same 
object, but arrives at it by a very different route. Provided 
only that he gets on, he is not particular whether be effects 
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It where there is a road, or where there is none ; he tres- 
passes without scruple, either on the forbidden ground of 
private property, or on those bye-paths where there is no 
legal thoroughfare ; what he cannot reach over, he will over- 
reach, and those obstacles he cannot surmount by climbing, 
he will undermine by creeping, quite regardless of the^^A 
that may stick to him in the scramble. The consequence is 
that he frequently overtakes the honest man, and passes by 
him with a sneer. What then shall we say, that the rogue 
has more talent than the upright, let ub rather say that 
he has less. For wisdom is nothing more than judgment 
exercised on the true value of things that are desirable ; but 
of things in themselves desirable, those are the most so that 
remain the longest Let us therefore mark the end of these 
things, and we shall come to one conclusion, the fiat of the 
tribunal both of God and of man ; — That honesty is not only 
the deepest policy^ hut (he highest wisdom ; since however 
difficult it may be for integrity to get on, it is a thousand 
times more difficult for knavery to get off; and no error b 
more fatal than that of those who think that virtue has no 
other reward, because they have heard that she is her own. 



LVIII. 
IN all dvilized communities, there must of necessity 
exist a small portion of society, who are in a great measure 
independent of public opinion. How then is thb seeming 
advantage balanced in the great account ? These privileged 
individuals surrounded by parasites, sycophants, and de- 
ceivers, too often become Uie willing victims of self-delusion, 
flattery, or design. Such persons commence by being thdr 
own masters, and finish by being their own slaves, the auto- 
mata of passion, the Heliogaboli of excess, and the 
martyrs of disease. Undelighted amidst all delight, and joy- 
less amidst all enjoyment, yet sateless in the very lap of 
satiety, they eventually receive the full measure of the 
punishment of their folly, their profligacy, or thdr vice 
nay, they often sufier more than other men, not because the} 
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are as amenable as their inferiors, but because they go greater 
lengths. Experience speaks to such in vab, and they sink 
deeper in the abyss, in precise proportion to the height from 
which they have plunged. 



LIX. 
IT has been sidd, that we are much decayed, when 
we fancy Uiat we ** can do xvithoui the world^ and still more 
so when we presume that the world cannot do without us. 
Against the truth of the latter part of the proposition I have 
nothing to depose ; but, to return to the first feature of the 
proposition, quoted above, I am inclined to think that we 
are independent, very much in proportion to the preference 
we ^ve to intellectual and mental pleasures, and enjoyments, 
over those that are sensual, and corporeal. It is unfortunate, 
that although affluence cannot give this kind of independence, 
yet that poverty should have a tendency to withhold it, not 
indeed altogether, but in part For it is not a more unusual 
sight to see a poor man who thinks, acts, and speaks for 
himself, than to see a rich man, who performs all these im- 
portant functions at the will of another; and the only polite 
phrase I know of, which oflen means more than it says, is 
that which has been adopted as the conclusion of our epistles; 
where for the word servant might not unfrequently be substi- 
tuted, that of slave. 



LX. 

IT is astonishing how parturescent is evil, and with 
what incestuous fertility the whole family of vice increase 
and multiply, by cohabiting amongst themselves. Thus if 
kings are tyrannical and oppressive, it is too often because 
subjects are servile and corrupt; in proportion to the 
cowardice of the ruled, is the cruelty of the ruler, and if he 
govern by threats and by bribes, rather than by justice and 
by mercy, it is because fear has a stronger influence over the 
base than love, and gain more weight with the mercenary, 
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than gratitude. Thus the gladiatorial shews of ancient 
Rome, brought upon the institutors of them, their own pun- 
ishment ; for cruelty begat cruelty. The tyrant exercised 
those barbarities on the people, which the people exercised 
upon the prisoner, and the slave ; the physical value of man 
fell with his moral, and a contempt for the lives of others, 
was bred in all, by a familiarity with blood. 



LXI. 

AS we cannot judge of the motion of the earth, by 
any thing within the earth, but by some radiant and celestial 
point that is beyond it, so the wicked by comparing them- 
selves with the wicked, perceive not how far they are ad- 
vanced in their iniquity ; to know precisely what lengths 
they have gone, they must fix their attention on some 
bright and exalted character that is not of them, but above 
them. When all moves equally (says Paschal) nothing 
seems to move, as in a vessel under sail ; and when all run 
by common consent intovvice, none appear to do so. He 
that stops first, views as from a fixed point the horrible ex- 
travagance that transports the rest. 



LXII, 
THERE are two questions, one of which is the most 
important, and the other the most interesting that can pos- 
ribly be proposed in language ; Are we to hve after death ? 
and if we are — in what state ? These are questions confined 
to no climate, creed, or community ; the savage is as deeply 
interested in ifiem as the sage, and they are of equal impprt 
under every meridian where there are men. I shall offer 
some considerp.dons that have been decisive with me, on a 
subject that might weU warrant a much larger demand than 
I shall make on the patience of my readers. Those who 
agree with me in drawing their hopes of immortality from 
the purest and the highest source, will not Ik offended at an 
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Attempt to show, that on this most momentous question, the 
voice of reason rercchoes back the truths of Revelation, and 
that the calmest assent of philosophy coincides with the firm- 
est conviction of faith. Many causes are now conspiring to 
increase the trunk of infidelity, but materialism is the main 
root of them all. Are we to live after death ? and if we are, 
in what state ? The second question evidently depends upon 
the first, for he that feels no conviction as. to the certainty of 
a future life, will not be over-solicitous as to the condition of 
It ; for to common minds the greatest things are diminished 
by distance^ and they become evanescent, if to that distance 
be added doubt But should the doubt of futurity intro- 
duc^ the denial of it, what must then be the result? all that 
endears us to our fellow men, and all that exalts us above- 
them, will be swallowed up and lost, in the paltriness of the 
present, and the nothingness of now. The interests of 
society demand that a belief in a future state should le 
general ; the probability of such a state, is confirmed by 
reason, and its certainty is affirmed by Revelation. I shall 
confine myself altogether to such proofs as philosophy and 
reason afibrd, and in so doing, I shall attack neither motives 
nor men. But if an argument can be proved to be false in 
its premises, absurd in its conclusions, and calamitous in its 
consequences, it must fall ; we cannot desire it, because it 
has nothing to allure, and we cannot beUevc it, because it 
has nothing to convince. 

The analogical* method of pi'oof has very lately been 

* Analogy is a powerful weapon, and like all instrunQenis of that 
kind, is extremely dangerous in unskilful hands. The grounds of pro- 
bability which this mode of reasoning affords, will be more or less firm 
in proportion to the length, the frequency, and the constancy, of the 
recurrence of the phsenomena, on which the analogy itself is built. In 
some cases analogical proof may rise almost to mathematical certainty, 
as, when from the undeviating experience of the past, we anticipate the 
future, and affirm that the sun will rise to-morrow. On other occasions, 
where the phenomena have occurred at long and broken iittcrvals, 
and with no regard to dates or periods, the analogical presumption of 
thdr reciurrence will mount no higher than the lowest stage of proba- 
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resHscitaied for the purpose of destroying the immortality of 
the souL A bold and fresh attempt has been made to con- 
vert analogy into the Ao$ vh am of materialism^ by the help of 
wliiclij as by a lever, the Archimedes of scepticbni may be 
enabled to overturn, not earth indeed, but heaven ! Analogy 
hai in fact supplied tlie first stone of the foundation^ and 
that alone ; but infidelity has reared tlie superstructure, with 
an industry as fertile of resource, and we might add, oSinvea^ 
ium, as that of the children of Israel, who continued to de- 
liver in the tale of bricks, after the materials were denied. As 
much talent has been displayed in the support of these ap^ 
nions which 1 am contributing my efforts to controvertj and as 
eome of the positions on which the inferences are built, will 
be conceded, I think it right to cxHniDence, by observing, 
that falsehood is never so successful as when she baits her 
hook with truth, and that no opinions so fatally mislead u% 
as those tJiat are not wholly wrong, as no watches so effectu- 
ally deceive the wearer, as those that are sometimes right 

The argument I contend against is this : *' Th£ mind^ 
(we are told) " is infaniik with t^te body, manly in the aduU^ 
nek and debiiituted by disease^ enfeebled in the decline qfliftf 
Qotin^ in decrepUnde, and amnhilaied by deuthJ^ Now it 
so happens that out of all the positions which make the links 
in this formidable analogical chain, the first alone is univer' 
sally true, and disturbed by no exceptions ; the intermediate 
links are sometimes right, and sometimes wrongs and the last 
is mcie assertion, wholly unsupported by proof. The uni- 

bility, and will in no way affect the common concemi and buslneas of 
life. It lj on thra principle that the inhabitants of Lisbon sleep securely 
III thtir bedi, without any rcry disturbing perplexitiea on the proba* 
UUitiei of mi earthquake. Where the pheenomena occur with regular! ty» 
ai Ln eclipses, mere distance of time does by no means invalidate the 
analogical proof, tare and except thai in coiise(|iierLce of the shortness of 
life^ the reriEcation of luch phenomena, must be matter of te4timony, 
rather than of experience. So powerful, Low^eFer, is analogy, that la 
m^^fit disputes it has beeit courted as an ally by both partiei ^ it has ercn 
scnl arguments, as Switst«rland troopii, to both sides, and its artillery haft 
it ttmeftby both been overcharged, until it hu reacted upon th«ms^¥e9* 
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venal history of man, our own experience, and the testi- 
mony of others, are full of instanoes that clearly prove 
that the assertions which intervene between the first and the 
last, are as often false as they are true. And this b more 
than we want; for I must b^ my reader^s attention to this 
particular tircumstanoe, namely, that one exceptioo to each 
of the assertions advanced above, must necessarily be as 
fatal to the annihilating clause which is inferred from tiiem, 
as one million. For if there be any force in that mode f£ 
argument whidi has been termed the redmcUo ad absurdum^ 
it is evident that a ringle exception to each of the intermedi. 
ate assertions, between the first porition, and the last, forces 
the materialist upon the monstrous necessity of admitting 
two discrete orders of men, and that there is. one law of ex- 
istence for one description, and a second for another. For 
if we pursue the analogy no further than history, experience 
and observation warrant, and this is the only logical mode 
of pursuing it, we are then forced upon the absurdity men- 
tioned above. For the only analo^od chain which the facts 
authorise us to form is as follows : the mind is infantile with 
the body, it is eomeHmee manly in the adult, eomeUmee sick 
and debilitated by disease, sometimes enfeebled in the de- 
cfine of lifo, somdimes doting in decrepitude, and somMme^ 
annihUaied by decUhlll 

But if the mind be only sometimes annihilated with the 
body, it must sometimes survive it; but an argument that 
would make one class of men mortal^ and another immortal, 
by proving too much, proves nothing, and must fall by its 
own absurdity. 

**£irca Deas negVgenier quippe addictus maihemo&ccs^ 
is an accusation that is not, I fear, confined in the present 
day to any particular pursuit; for as there have been same 
mathematidaas so devout as to fancy they have discovered 
the trinity in a triangle, so there are some anatomists who 
win noi believe in the existence of a soul, because they have 
never yet been able to transfix it upon the point of their 
knife; and yet methinks there is one drcumstance that ought 
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to lower the dogmatical confidence of the materialist, and 
thb is, that mind happens to be the only thing on Waose 
existttice we can by intuition itself rely. We may go on 
heaping proof upon proof, and experiment upon experiment, 
to estaUifih, as we suppose, the reality of matter, aiid after 
we have done all this, I know not of one satisfactory answer 
that we could pve^ to those who chose to affirm that with all 
our pains, we have only established the reality (not oC 
matter, but) of sensation. We may also doubt about the 
existence of matter, as learnedly and as long as we please, 
as some have done before us, and yet we shall not establish 
the existence of matter by any such dubitations ; but the 
moment we begin to doubt about the existence of mind, the 
very act of doubting proves it 

Another great source of error, in this most important of 
all questions, is the mistaking of a strong but inexplicable 
coDnection, for an inseparable identity. But, in the first 
place, I should humbly conceive that it is quite as unphikv 
sophieal to say that a lump of brain thinks, as that an eye 
sees ; the one indeed ministers to thought, as the other to 
vision ; for the eye, although it be necessary and subser/ient 
to vii&m, can, stricdy speaking, no more be said to see, than 
a nucrosoope or a telescope ; it is indeed a finer instrument 
than ather, but still an instrument, and capable of being 
assisted by both. This observation would apply, mutatis 
mutandis^ to all of the senses, but I have selected that of 
vi^n, as the most refined. We all know that the two eyes 
paint two minute and inverted images of an object, upon the 
retina; having done this, they have done all that is ex- 
pected of them. What power is it then tiiat rectifies all 
the errors of this machinery, as to number, poution, and 
rize^ and presents us with one upright object, in its just di^ 
memions and proportions. AH this is certainly not effected 
by the eyes, for a paralysis of the optic nerve instantly and 
totally destroys their powers, without in the slightest 
manner affecting their organization. The optic nerve then« 
it leemsi and the eye, are both necessary to vision, but are 
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they aB that is necessary ? certainly not; because if we prcw 
ceed a little farther we shall find that certain eflTects operat- 
ing upon the brain, wiQ completely and instantly destroy 
the powers of vinon, the optic nerve and the eye both re- 
maining unaltered, and undisturbed. How then are these 
effects produced ; are their causes always mechanical as from 
pressure, or the violence of a blow? no, they are often morbid, 
the result of increased action, brought on by inflammation, 
or of diseased structure superinduced by abscess. But are 
there not causes nather morbid nor mechanical, that have 
been found capable of producing ^milar effects? yes — a few 
sounds acting on the tympanum of the ear, or a few black 
and small figures scribbled on a piece of white paper,* have 
been known to knock a man down as effectually as a sledge 
hammer, and to deprive him not only of vimon, but even of 
life. Here then we have instances of mind acting upon 
matter, and I by no means affirm that matter does not also 
act upon mind ; for to those who advocate the intimate con- 
nection between body and mind, these reciprocities of action 
are eaaly reconcileable; but this will be an insuperable dif- 
ficulty to those who affirm the identity of mind and body, 
which however is not for us, but for those who maintain this 
doctrine, to overcome. But if mind be indeed so inseparably 
identified with matter, that the dissolution of the one must 
necessarily involve the destruction of the other, how comes 
it to pass that we so often see the body survive the mind in 
one man, and the mind survive the body in another. Why 
do they not agree to die together ? How happened it tliat 
the body of Swifl became for so many years the Uving tomb 
of his mind, and, as in some cases of paralysis, how are we to 
account for the phsenomena of the body, reduced to the most 
deplorable and helpless debility, without any corresponding 
weakness or hebetation of the mind. Again, if the mind be 
indeed not the tenant of the corporeal dwelling, but an ab- 
solute and component part of the dwelUng itself, where does 
the mysterious but tangible palladium of this temple rende? 
Where are we to go to find it, since if maUrial^ why can it 
« See Mr. Rennells' Pamphlet. 
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not be felt, bandied, and seen ? but 8be resides, we are in* 
formed, in the inmost recesses of her sensorium tlie brain ; 
a mere assertion that can never be proved ; for if she doth in* 
deed enlightoi this little citadel, it is with a ray like that of 
those sq>ulchral lamps, which, the instant we discover, we 
destroy. But if we return to the evidence of facts, the dis- 
sections carried on by Morgagni, Haller, Bonnet and others, 
do most thoroughly and irrefutably establish one most im* 
portant, and to me at least, consoling truth ; that there is no 
part of the brain either cortical, or medullary, not even the 
pineal gland itself, that has not, in one instance or in another, 
been totally destroyed by disease, but without produdng in 
the patient any corre^nding alienation or halludnation of 
mind ; in some cases without any susjnaon of such disease 
during life, and without any discovery of it, until after death, 
by dinection.^ Qut we shall be told, perhaps, that the think- 
ing facul^ may be something reading in the very centre of 
the pineal gland, but so minute as to survive the destruction 
even of that in which it b inclosed. The {uneal gland does 
indeed contain a few particles of a schistous or gritty sub> 
stance, but which, alas, prove little for the argument of him 
who would dengnate thought, to be nothing more than the 
result of a more curious and complicated organization; 
nnoe these particles, on examination, turn out to be nothmg 
■lore nor less than phosphate of limel I ! 

And this intimate union between body and mind is in hct 
analogous to all that we see, and feel, and comprehend. Thus 
we observe that the material stimuli of alcohol, or of ojnum, 
act upon the mind, through the body, and that the moral 
stimidi of love, or of anger, act upon the body throug|i the 
mind; these are redprodties of action that establish the 
prindple of connection between the two, but are fatal to that 
of an identity. 

For those who would persuade us that the thinldng fiMnilty 

* For an aitoundiiig collection of cases and authoritits on this most 
tntersiting part of the subject, see the Quarterlj Review, page 95 and 
M. Ko. 4&— See also the ezodlent treatise of Dr. Burrows €• Haniai 
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is an ideniical part of the body, maturetoent m it, and dying 
wriih it, impose a very heavy task upon tbemadvei; and if 
we consider the insuperable diflicnltkii of thdr careed on the 
one band, and the air of conviction with whidi they defend 
it on ^be other, we are perhaps justified in idimdng thai 
these men are the very last persons m the universe, to whom 
the name of iapHc ought to be applied ; but a dogmatic 
doubter, although it may be a something beyond our philo- 
BOfhy^ is too often noi bqrond our observation. We, I repeat, 
contend for a strong but inexplicable connection between 
body and mind ; and upon this principle all the sympathies 
of mutual {Measure and of pain, and all the reciproGities of 
rest and of action, are both natural, and intdligible. But 
those who advocate the identUgf of the body, and of the 
mind, will 6nd that they have embraced a theory surrounded 
by fiicts that oppose it at every point, facts which thdr 
system will neither enable them to ezphdn, nor their ex- 
perience to deny. For does not every pasaon of the mind 
act directly primarily, and as it were per u upon the body ; 
with greater or with lesser influence in proportion to their 
force. Does not the activity belong on this occasion to the 
mind, and the mere passiveness to the body ( does not the 
quickened drculation^/^fiScm; the anger, the start the surprise, 
and the swoon the sorrow. Do not these instances, and a 
thousand others, clearly convince us that [viority of action 
here belongs to the mind, and not to the body, and those 
who deny this are reduced to the ridiculous absurdity of 
attempting to prove that a man is frightened because he runs 
away, not that he runs away because he is fiigfatened, and 
that the motion produces the terror, not the terror the mo 
tion, a kind of logic this that would become a Falstafl^ mudi 
better than a philosopher. Again, b not mania^ produced 

• I ahaJl insert a note from Dr. John Armstrong on Fever, p. 479, 
which those who only look at wiil thinic too long, but those who read will 
think too sliorL 

'Mt will have been perodved, that I consider insanity as the effect of 
some ^solder b the circulatkNi, whether produced by agenciss of a cor« 
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by moral causes, quite as often as by phyucai, and* has not 
that mode of cure succeeded best, which was instituted with 
a reference to this cause. On examination, aflter death, of 
those who have laboured under chronic mania, it most 

poreal or mental nature. It might be shown by fiuniliar facts, that the 
brain is the principal organ through which the operations of the mind 
are performed ; and it does not, as many hare supposed, necessarily in« 
voire dw doctrine of materialism to affirm, that oertmn disorders of that 
organ are capable of disturbing those operations. If the most skilfiil 
rouncian m the world were {^aoed before an unstrung or broken instru* 
ment, he could not produce the harmony which he was aocustoned to do 
when that instrument was perfect, nay on the contrary, the sounds 
would be discordant ; and yet it would be manifestly most illogical to 
conclude, from such an efifect, that the powers of the muncian were im« 
paired, since they merdy appeared to be so from the imperfection of the 
instrument. Now what the instrument is to the musician, the brain 
may be to the mind, for aught we know to the contrary ; and to pur* 
sue the figure, as the musician has an existence distinct from that of 
the instrument, so the mind may hare an existence distinct from that of 
the bridn ; for in truth we hare no proof whaterer of mind bdng a pro* 
perty dependant upon any arrangement of matter. We peroeire. In* 
deed, the properties of matter wonderfully modified in the rarious things 
of the unirerse, which stiike our senses with the force of thdr sublimity 
or beauty ; but in all these we recognize certain radical and common 
properties, that bear no conceirable relation to those mysterious capaci- 
ties of thought and of feeling, referable to that something which, to d^ 
•ignate and disdnguish from nuitter, we term mind. In this way, I 
oonceire, the common sense of mankind has made the disdnction which 
crery where obtains between mind and matter, for it is natural to con- 
clude, that the essence of mind nosy be distinct from the essence of 
matter, as the operations of the one are so distinct from the properties 
of the other. But when we say that mind is immaterial, we only mean 
that It has not the properties of matter ; for the consciousness which in* 
forms us of the operations, does not rereal the abstract nature of mhid, 
ndther do the properties rereal the essence of nuitter. When any one, 
therefore, asserts the materiality of mind he presupposes, that the phe- 
nomena of matter clearly show the real cause of mind, which as they do 
not, he unphllosophicaDy places his argument on an assumption ; and 
his ground or reasoning is equally gratuitous— when he contends, that 
mind fs an attribute of matter, because it is nerer knomi to operate but 
in coijunction with matter, for though this connection is constantly dis* 
played, yet we hare no direct proof of its being necessary." 
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nstudly happens that no difference of structure is perceptible 
m the brain, on dissection. If^ howeyer, in some few instances 
there has been a perceptible difference, will not a retroqiec- 
tion to the mental origin of the malady, justly warrant us in 
asserting that the derangement of structure was not the 
cause, but is the consequence of the disease. That so many 
instances should occur where no such difference of structure 
is perceptible, is analogous to what so often happens in other 
disorders, where a total functional derangement is unacoom. 
panied by the slightest organic destruction. 

It is admitted that each and every component particle of 
the body is changed in the course of twen^ years, and that 
corporeal identity b by these means so totally destroyed, 
that a man who Uves to sixty shall have gradually recnved 
three distinct bodies, the last of which shall not contmn one 
individual atom that composed the first But those who 
would persuade us that mind is an absolute and component 
part of the body, so completely ingrafted as it were and in- 
corporated with it, that the thinking facul^ b only the re-> 
suit of a more curious and complicated organization, must 
admit, that the mind must sympathize not pardally, but 
wholly with these changes of the body, changes so powerful 
that they must effect the total destruction of moral identity, 
as they certainly do of that which b corporeaL The m»- 
terialbt must admit thb absurdity, as his only means of 
escaping a greater, namely, that a whole shall not be altered, 
notwithstanding a total change of all the parts that com- 
posed it If indeed the materialist b inclined to admit that 
these changes do alter the body, but not the mind, then in- 
deed he admits that which is true ; but truth itself may be 
bought too dear, in the opinion of some, if the confesaon of 
their defeat be the price ; but the admis^on alluded to above, 
b in fact all the concesaon for which we contend, namdy, 
that body and mind, although they are uniied^ are also dis^ 
tinci. In a former part of this argument, I have admitted 
that the proposition that the mind b infantile with the body, 
is a general rule disturbed by no exceptions. But this truism. 
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I presume, will perform but little, either for the materialist, 
or against him, because the terms are convertible. The 
mind is infantile with the body, says the materialist ; but 
has not the immaterialist quite as much reason on his ude, 
should he feel inclined to assert that the ^* body is infan* 
tUe wUh the mmdf* For observe, we do not contend 
that the mind has no beginning, but that it shall have no 
end, and it appears that the body is aj^pcnnted to be the first 
stage of its existence. Therefore I should rather a£Srm that 
the body is infantile with the mind, than that the mind is 
infantile with the body, and that a fuller and stronger de» 
monstration of all the powers and faculties of the mind evinces 
itself in proportion as a more matured developement of the 
organs of the body, enables it passivdy to receive the im- 
presnons, and actively to execute the sovereign volitions of 
the mind. And in confirmation of this mode of considering 
the subject, we may observe that children often have a tol- 
erable idea of the thing desired or feared, long before they 
are able to express the term by which it is described. The 
mind precedes the tongue, and the effort and wish to speak 
evinces itself much earlier than the power to do so. The 
distinguishing and endearing characteristics of mother are 
sufficiently understood by the infant, long before it can call 
her by name ; and the infantile mind b not without a thou- 
sand modes of expressing its feelings, long before the lagging 
organs of the body are sufficiently developed to accomplish 
the articulation of them. 

But if mind be material, it must be both extended and 
diviable, for these are properties inseparable from matter. 
But die absurdity of such a supposition startled even the 
boldest of sceptics, because he happened also to be the most 
acute; I shall therefore quote a passage from Mr. Hume, 
who will be allowed by materialists at least, to be an ortho- 
dox authority. << There is one argument (says he) comnumly 
employed for the immateriality of the spul, which seems to be 
remarkable ; whatever is extended consists of parts, and what- 
ever consists of parts is divisible, if not m rc^ty, at least in 
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the iuuigiiiation. But it b impoBnble any thug divkible 
can be conjoined to a thought or a perccfitiony which is a 
being altogether inseparable and indivisible. For, sui^posing 
such a conjunction, would the indivisiUe thought exist on 
the left hmd, or on the right of tins extended divisible bodj^ 
on the surface, or in the middle^ on the back or foreside of 
it ? if it be conjoined with the ext^ision, it mu^ exist scooe- 
where within its dimensions. If it exist within its dimensioDfl» 
it must dther exist in one particular party and then that 
particular part is indivisible, and the perception is conjcnned 
only with it, not with the extension : or if the thought exists 
in every part, it must also be extended and separable^ and 
divisible as wdl as the body ; whidi is utterly absurd and 
contradictory. For can any one ccmc^ve a pasrian of a 
yard in length, ajbot in breadth and an inch in thickneuf 
Thought {here/bre and extension are qualiiies wholfy incom^ 
patible, and can never incorporate together into one etibfect" 
Mr. Hume seems to have been so fully convinced by the 
positions which this argument contains, that he has laboured 
to push its conclusions even up to the establishment of that 
celebrated paradox so formally laid down, and so stoutly de- 
fended by him. This mawim (to use agiun his own words,) 
is that an object may exist, and yet be no where, and I assert 
(says he) that this is not only possible, but that the greatest 
part of beings (by whidi he afterwards ffves us to under- 
stand he means impressions and ideas) do and ¥nust exist 
after this manner. ** A moral reflection (says he) cannot be 
placed either on the right or on the left luuid of a pasdon, 
nor can a smell or a sound be either of a circular or square 
figure. These objects and perceptions so far fiom requiring 
any particular place, are absolutely incompatible with it, and 
even the imagination cannot attribute it to them.^ 

These passages prove that materialists will sometimes find 
Mr. Hume to be a very dangerous ally. Again, all mind 
» consdous of its own existence ; but if mind be material, 
matter must be conscious of its own existence too ; finr this 
consciousness b inseparable from mind, and if mind be com- 
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posed of matter, tbatwbich is inseparable from the Qne,caii« 
not be denied to the other. These are some of the absurdi* 
ties which the capacious creduUiy cf if^ideUtyj and the bcid 
bdkf of urtbdtevers^ will find it more easy to swallow, than 
to digest It has been urged by aome, that a total though 
temporal suspension of the thinking faculty takes place dur- 
ing sleep, and that a faculty that may be suq>»ided, may 
also be destroyed. But it is evident that this again must be 
mere assertion that can never be proved ; <m the contrary 
dreams go to prove that there are seasons where the thinking 
faculty b not su^nded by sleep ; but since it is manifest 
that sleep cannot suspend it at all times, it may not suspend it 
any time. We have recollections of mental operations going 
on during sleqp, which recoUectioos are extremely vivid, on 
some occanotts, and on some occasions equally faint and 
confused. These recollections vary from reality, almost 
down to nothingness, and these recollections we term a dream. 
But these operations of the thinkmg faculty may, for au^ 
we know to die contrary, have been going on during sleeps 
unaccompanied by any after recdlection of them when 
awake ; and the gradations of distinctness with which we r^ 
collect our dreams, are confirmatory of such an hypothesis. 
But I concave analogy will also assist us here ; for I wouU 
ask one rimple question with respect to our waking thoughts; 
have we not all forgot more of them than we remember ? 
and yet none of us, I presume, are prepared to deny the ex- 
btence of these thoughts on such a ground. To those who 
prefer a shorter mode of putting the ailment, I would say 
that our apprdienuon of the operation of thought is not ne- 
cessary to the existence of it ; but that its existence ii absolute- 
ly necessary to our apprehension of it 

But if mind be indeed material, what has death to do 
with the annihilation of it? fir death has no such power 
over matter. But we are told that << ihe ihimkingfacuUgf is 
nothing mare than the rciuU of a more curious and compR- 
eakd crganiMation.^ Yet what is this, but an attempt to il- 
lustrate that which b obscure, by an explanation whidi b 
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more so. Can we, tor one moment, believe that a mere juxta* 
poflidon of parts is able to convey the highest activi^ and 
energy, to Aai whose very essence it is, to be, on all other 
occasions, of all created things, the most inactive and inert. 
If we request the materialist to explun this kind of hocus 
pocu8y I suspect he can only do it by repeating Aoc est carpus^ 
the well known etymology of the term. In a former part 
of this article, I have quoted a passage from Mr. Hume; 
the passage occurs in a work which he afterwards apologized 
for, and requested that the public would not conader it 
as contuning his more matured philosophical opiniims. 
He embodied, however, a great part of this work afterwards 
into his essays, against which he enters no such caveaii 
and it is known that he himself considered these essays his 
masterpiece, and in them the positions contained in the 
article I have quoted, are repeiUedly referred to, and con- 
firmed. In these essays the following passage occurs: 
<< Is there any prindple in all nature more mysterious than 
the union of soul with body ; by which a supposed spiritual 
substance acquires such an influence over a material one, 
that the most refined thought is able to actuate the grossest 
matter? were we empowered by a secret wish, to remove 
moimtains, or control the planets in their orbit, this exten- 
sive authority would not be more extraordinary, nor more 
beyond our apprehension.'" How unfortunate was Mr, 
Hume that he did not live in this enligfUened age; when he 
might have been informed that this most inexplicable phae- 
nomenon was, after all, the result of the most simple contriv- 
ance, arising from nothing more nor less than a very slight 
alteration in the juxtaposition of a few particles of matter!! 
for the thinking facuUy (we hear) is only the resuU of a more 
curious aud compUcaied orgofnixa^onl Nature, then, it 
would seem, no less than art, has her cup^^ and her baUs^ 
and a small portion of matter thrown into the inside of a little 
globe of bonct acquires properties and powers diametrically 
opponte to all those, which on the outside of it, it has been 
asoertaiaed invariably to possess. Neither does that gulph of 
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insunnountable ignorance, under which we labour as to the 
nature of this mysterious union of body with mind, invali- 
date in the slightest d^ee the proofs of its existence ; for 
no one, I presume, will be hardy enough to deny the existence 
of life, and yet die union of life with body is quite as inex- 
plicable as the union of mind, superadded to both. Let us 
then beas candid in theonecase» as in the other, and apply the 
same reasoning to mind, that we have all consented to, with 
r^ard to life. Let us affirm of both of them, that we know 
nothing of either, but by (heir effecU^ which effects, however^ 
do most fully and firmly establish their existence. 

If indeed Uiat marvellous microcosm man, with all the costly 
cargo of his faculties and powers, were indeed a rich Argosy, 
fitted out and freighted only for shipwreck and destruction, 
who amongst us that tolerate the present only from the hope 
of the future, who that have any aspirings of a high and in- 
tellectual nature about them, could be brought to submit to 
the disgusting mortifications of the voyage? as to the 
common and the sensual herd, who would be glad, perhaps, 
under amy terms, to sweat and groan beneath the load of life, 
they would find that the creed of the materialist, would only 
give a fuller swing to the suiddal energies of a selfism as 
unprincipled as unrelenting ; a selfism that would not only 
make that gi/iless gifi of life a boon the most difficult to 
preserve, but would at the same time render it wholly un- 
worthy oi the task and the trouble of its preservation. Know- 
ledge herself, that fairest daughter of heaven, would be im- 
mediately transformed into a changeling of hell ; the brightest 
reason would be the blackest curse, and weakness more 
salutary than strength ; for the villainy of man would in- 
crease with the depravity of his will, and the depravity of 
his wiU, with every augmentation of his power. The force of 
intellect imparted to that whidi was corrupt, would be like 
the destructive energies communicated by an earthquake, to 
that which is inert; where even things inanimate, as rocks 
and mountains, seem endowed with a momentary impulse of 
motion and of life, only to overwhelm, to destroy and to be 
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destroyed. Justice is usuaUy depicted as havii^ no eye^ 
buthrfding a sword in the one liand, and a pwr of scales in 
the otfier.* But under a system that destroyed the awful oUi- 
gations of an oath, what could justice weigh ? she must r&. 
nounce her scales, and apply both her hands to Uic sword; 

* Tlie awfiil importance of the aWe article must excuse the length 
of it, and to show that I am not singular in my view of its scope, and 
bearings, I shall finish by a quoUtion from a work just pubfished, which 
has many readers, and will certahily hare more. " But there it another 
more important rehition in which the mmd is stiU to be Tiewedr-that 
lotion which coimectf it with the Altoighty Being to whom it owes Us 
existence. Is man, whott firail generations begin and pass away, but 
one of the Imks of an infinite duun of beings like himself, uncaused, and 
co-eternal with that self-existmg world of which he is the feeble tenant? 
or. Is he the offspring of an all-creating Power, that adapted Mm to 
mature, and natun to him, formed, together with the magnificent scent 
of things around Mm, to cr\joy iU blesshigs, and to adore, with the gra^ 
titude of happuiess, the wisdom and goodness fi-om which they flow f 
What attributes, ofaBemg so transcendent, may human reason pre- 
sume to explore ? and, What homage will be most suitable to his fan- 
mensity, and our nothingness ? Is it only for an existence of a few mo- 
menU, in this passmg scene, that he has formed us? or, U there some- 
thfaig withm us, oyer which death bat no power,— tomeUung, that pro- 
longs and identifies the oontdoutness of all wluch we have done on 
earth, and that, after the mortality of the body, may yet be a tul^ect of 
the moral goremment of God? When compared with thetc qu^ons, 
even the subUmest physical mquiries are comparatively msignificant 
They seem to differ, as it has been said, in their rdathre importance and 
dignity, almost as philosophy itself diflfers fi^m the mechanical arts that 
are tubterrient to it. 'Quantum inter philosophiara mteiert^l 
otterat artet ; tantum mtereste exittimo m ipta philosophia, inter iUam 
partem que ad homines et banc que ad Deos specUU Altior est hcc et 
animonor: multiun permisit sibi; non fiiit oculis contenta. Migus 
esse quiddam suspicata est, ac pulchrius, quod extra conqiectum nalura 
posuisset" It is when ascending to these subfimer olyects, that the 
mind seems to expmid, as if dready thakuig off its earthly fetters, and 
returmng to iU source ; and it it scarcely too much to tay, Uiat the de- 
light which it thut takes in thmgs dirine it an internal evidence of iU 
own divinity. • Cum ilia teUgit, alitur, cretcit : ac vdut vmculis Uber- 
atus, in origUiem redit. Et hoc habet argumentum divinitadt ^om, 

quod fllam dhriua ddectanf Fide Inirodueiion to BrowiCs Udvt^ em 
Ukr Phikwphy of the Human Mind. 
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and it would be a bloody sword, strong indeed to exterminate, 
but feeble to correct. As to Justice herself, she would not 
only be more blind than Polyphemus, but she would also 
want more hands than Briareus, to enable her to combat the 
Hydra-headed monster of crime ! 



LXIII. 
THERE are some characters who appear to super- 
ficial observers to be full of contradiction, change, and in- 
consistency, and yet they that are in the secret of what such 
persons are driving at, know that they are the very reverse 
of what they appear to be, and that they have one single 
object in view, to which they as pertinacioufly adhere, 
through every drcumstance of change, as the hound to the 
hare, through all her mazes and doublings. We know that a 
windmill is eternally at work to accomplish one end, although 
it shifts with every variation of the weathercock, and as- 
sumes ten different positions in a day. 



LXIV. 
THERE is nothing that requires so strict an ceoo- 
nomy as our benevolence. We should husband our means 
as the agriculturist hb manure, which if he spread over too 
large a superficies produces no crop, if over too small a sur* 
face, exuberates in rankness and in weeds. 



LXV. 

THE women are satisfied with less than the men ; and 
yet, notwithstanding this, they are less earily satisfied. In 
the first place — ^preference and precedence are indispensable 
articles with them, if we would have our favours graciously 
received ; they look moreover to the mode, the manner, and 
the address, rather than to the value of the obligation, and 
eatimate it more by the time, the cost, and the trouble we 
may have expended upon it, than by its intrinnc worth. 
Attention b ever current coin with the ladies, and they 
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weigh the heart much more scrupulously than the hand. A 
wealthy suitor purchases a watch for his idol, studded with 
gems, an artificer makes a far less costly one for his favourite, 
and I need not add which will be most propitiously received, 
ance there will be one person at least, in the world, who will 
be certain that during the whole process of the fabrication 
of the present, the donor was thinking of her for whom it 
was deigned. 

LXVI. 
PRIDE differs in many things fiom vanity, and by 
gradations that never blend, alUiough they may be somewhat 
indistinguishable.* Pride may perhaps be termed a too high 
o[»nion of ourselves, founded on the overraHng of certain 
qualities that we do actually possess; whereas vanity is more 
easily satisfied and can extract a feeling of self-complacency, 
from qualifications that are imaginary. Vanity can abo 
feed upon externals, but pride must have more or less of 
that which is intrinnc ; the proud therefore do not set so 
high a value upon wealth as the vain, ndther are they so 
much depressed, by poverty. Vanity looks to the many, and 
to the moment, pride to the future, and the few ; hence 
pride has more difficulties, and vanity more disappcnntments; 
ndther does she bear them so well, for she at times distrusts 
herself, whereas pride despises others. For the vain man 
cannot always be certain of the validity of his pretennons, 
because they are often as empty as that very vanity that has 
created them ; therefore it is necessary for his happiness, 
that they should be confirmed by the opinion of his neigh- 
bours, and his own vote in favour of himself, he thinks of 
little weight, until it be backed by the suffrages of others. 
The vain man idoliEes his own person, and here he is wrong; 
but he cannot bear his own company, and here he is right. 
But the proud man wants no such confirmations ; his preten- 

* See a rerj short and acute distinction between Pride and Vanitj 
in an Analjtiod Dictionary oo a nofel and very ingenious plan bj Mr. 
DaTid Booth. 
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sions may be small, but they are something, and his error lies 
in overradng them. If others appreciate his merits less highly, 
he attributes it either to their envy, or to their ignorance, 
and enjoys in prospect that period when time shall have re- 
moved the film from their eyes. Therefore the proud man 
can afford to wait, because he has no doubt of the strength 
of his capital, and can also live, by anddpadon, on that fame 
which he has persuaded himself that he deserves. He often 
draws indeed too largely upon posterity, but even here he is 
safe ; for should the bills be dishonoured, this cannot happen 
until thai debt which cancels all others, shall have been paid. 



LXVIL 
FEW things are more agreeable to self-love than 
revenge, and yet no cause so effectually restrains us from 
revenge, as self-love. And this paradox naturally suggests 
another, — that the strength of the community is not unfre- 
quently built upon the weakness of those individuals that 
compose it ; a position not quite so clear as the first, but I 
conceive equally tenable and true. We receive an injury, 
and we are so constituted that the first consideration with 
most of us is revenge. If we happen to be kings, or prime 
ministers, we go straight forward to work, unless indeed it 
should happen that those that have inflicted the injory are 
as powerful as those that have received it It is fortunate, 
however, for the interests of society, that the great mass of 
mankind are neither kings, nor prime ministers, and that 
men are so impotent that they can seldom bring evil upon 
otbersy without more or less of danger to themselves. Thus 
then it is that pubCc strength, security, and confidence grow 
out of private weaknesftk danc^, and fear. These oondder- 
ations have given rise to this saying, ^^ RU heUer to quarret 
wUh a knam than wUh a foot,'* for with the latter all con* 
nderadon of consequences to himself, is swallowed up and 
lost in the blind and brutal impulse that goads him on to 
bring evil upon anotlier. We hate our enemy much, but we 

£ 
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love ourselres more. We have been injured, but we will not 
avail ourselves of the legal means of redress, because of the 
certain expence and trouble, and the uncertain success; 
nmther will we resort to illegal modes of retaliation, because 
we will not run the risk of the mortification, the disgrace, 
and the danger of a discovery. For it is as difficult for re* 
venge to act, without exciting suspicion, as for a rattlesnake 
to stir without making a noise. The result is that we are 
quiet, and self-love is made to correct its own violence as a 
steam engine its own velocity, and the fear of danger effects 
for tlie one, what the aafdy^valve accomplishes for the other. 
And it is highly necessary that things should be so, for 
retaliation aggravates resentment, and resentment produces 
fresh retaliation ; Therefore were there nothing to restrain 
these causes from acting redprocally upon each other, the 
destruction of all society must be the consequence and a 
conflagration would be exdted in the moral world, like that 
which is observable in the natural, where the fire increases 
the wind, and the wind increases the fire. 



LXVIII. 

IN the whole course (^ our observation there is not 
so misrepresented and abused a personage as Death. Some 
have styled him the King of Terrors, when he might with 
less impropriety have been termed the terror of kings ; others 
have dreaded him as an evil without end, although it was in 
thdr own power to make him the ehd of all eviL He has 
been vilified as the cause of anguish, consternation, and 
despair, but these, alas, are things that appertain not unto 
death, but unto life. How strange a p^uradox is this, we 
love the distemper, and loathe the reinedy, preferring the 
fiercest buffenogs of the hurricane, to the tranquillity of the 
harbour. The poet has lent his fictions, the painter his 
colours, the orator his tropes to pourtray death as the grand 
destroyer, the enemy, the prince of phantoms and of shades; 
but can he be called a destroyer ? who for a perishable state, 
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gives us that which is eternal ; can he be styled the enemy ? 
who is the best finend only of the best, who never deserts 
them at their utmost need, and whose fiiendship proves the 
most valuable to those who live the longest; can he be 
termed the prince of phantoms and of shades ? who destroys 
that which is transient and temporary, to establish that which 
alone b real and fixed. And what are the mournful escut- 
cheons, the sable trophies, and the melancholy insignia with 
which we surround him, the sepulchral gloom, the moulder* 
ing carcase, and the slimy worm ? These indeed are the idle 
fears and empty terrors not of the dead, but of the living. 
The dark domun of death we dread indeed to enter, but we 
ought rather to dread the ruggedness of some of the roads 
that lead to it; but if they are rugged they are short, and 
it is only those that are smooth that are wearisome and long. 
But perhaps he summons us too soon from the feast of life, 
be it so, if the exchange be not fw the better, it is not his 
fault, but our own ; or he summons us late ; the call is a re- 
prieve rather than a sentence, for who would wish to ait at 
the board when he can no bnger partake of tlie banquet, or 
to live on to pain, when he has long been dead to pleasure. 
Tyrants can sentence their victims to death, but how 
much more dreadful would be their power, could they sen- 
tence them to life. Life is the jailor of the soul in this filthy 
prison, and its only deliverer is death ; what we call life is 
a journey to death, and what we call death, is a passport to 
life. True wisdom thanks death for what he takes, and still 
more for what he brings. Let us then like centinels be ready 
because we are uncertain, and calm because we are prepared. 
There b nothing formidable about death but the conse- 
quences of it, and these we ourselves can regulate, and con* 
trol. The shortest life is long enough if it <ead to a better, 
and the longest Efe b too short if it do noc 
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LXIX. 

AS in the game of hjiriarfs, the balls are constantly 
producing effects from mere chance, which the most skilful 
plajer could neither execute, nor foresee, but which when 
tliey do hiqppen, serve mainly to teach him how much he 
has still to learn, so it is in the more profound and compli- 
cated game of politics, and diplomacy. In both cases, we 
can only regulate our play, by what we have seen, rather 
than by what we have hoped, and by what we hav6 expe- 
rienced, rather than by what we have expected. For one 
character that appears on the theatre of human affairs that 
can rule events, there are ten thousand that can follow* them, 



* It ifl astonishing how manj men the French Revolution obliged to 
be great, even in spite of themselves; events hurried on the political 
machine with such tremendous rapidity, that the passengers were com- 
pelled to travel not only faster, but farther than they had bargained for ; 
most of them would very gladly have given up their places, had it not 
been more dangerous to jump out, even than it was to remain. There 
tie four men who might have written the most interesting volumes that 
Kver were bequeathed to posterity, could we only insure two things, 
that their own egotism would permit them to be candid, or that " the 
Powers th^t bc^ would permit their details to be read. Of the men I 
allude to, one is no more, and three remain — ^Bonaparte, Talleyrand, 
Sieyes, and Camot. Such men as Talleyrand, Sieyes, Mazarin, Rich- 
lieu, and De Retz, go to prove that what Lord Chatham termed the 
College of Fishermen, had very different views of their vocation, from 
the College of Cardinals, and iufaJlibility itself must prove itself fallible, 
the instant it sets about to reconcile the career of these men, with the 
life, and doctrine of him who expressly said, — '' My kingdom is not of 
this world." 'i£e ye not called Rabbi." I shall finish this note with a 
quotation from the text and notes of '' Hypocrisy,*' as the passage con- 
tains an anecdote of Sieyes, and an application of some lines of Juvenal 
Id him, which hare been thought happy, but the reader must judge. 
As Sieyes shrewd, who in the direst times. 
When Paris reeked with cruelties and crimes. 
By turns ruled All ;— and as each Colleague bled, 
Contrived,— no trifling task, — to wear a head ; 
lliough favourites daily fell, dragged forth to die 
Unheard, or ere their plaixter Busts were dry. 
Dr. Moore, father of the gallant General, was at Paris on the break- 
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lometimes with mcfre success than these master-minds, al- 
ways with more safety. He that undertakes to guide the 
vessel, may at last be swept away from the helm, by the 
hurricane; while those who have battened themselves down, 
determined to follow the iate of their vessel, rather than to 
guide it, may arrive safe on the shore. Fortune like other 
females, prefers a lover to a master, and submits with im- 
patience to control ; but he that wooes her with opportunity, 
and importunity, will seldom court her in vain. 



LXX. 
IT is astonishing how much more anxious people are 
to lengthen life than to improve it; and as misers often 
lose large sums of money in attempting to make more, so 
do hypochondriacs squander large sums of time in search of 
nostrums by which they vainly hope they may get more time 
to squander. Thus the diumals pye us ten thousand re- 
dpes to live long, for one to live well, and hence the use of 

ing out of the Revolution. He wished to purchase a few of the busts of 
those Demagogues who had^ each in their turn, strutted their hour on 
that bloody stage. *' Ah Sir T exdauned the artist, " our's has been a 
losing trade of late ; as the real heads hare often taken leare of the 
shoulders of their owners, before the artificial ones, which we were 
modelOng, could be exhibited for sale. It then became as dangerous ta 
have them^ as before it was to be without them. But here, Sir," said he, 
handing him the bust of the Abbe Sieyes, ^ here is a head that has not yet 
quarrelled with its choulders. This head in some degree makes up for 
what we have lost by its companions ; it is in great request still, and 
seUi Will." 

The Abb< has lately had much leisure tkne upon hii hands ; may we 
indulge the hq)e that he has employed it in preparing the history of his 
own times? If to this ddicate task he would bring the honesty of Brnv 
net, without his credulity, he might bequeath to posterity the most uh 
teresting volume that ever was written.— ^-rv" « •««•• 

For some account of the present state of this extraordinary man, sea 
the following quotation from Juvenal. 

*' Venit et Crtjpt jucunda senectus^ 
Ci\}os erant mores, qualis facundia, mite 
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that present wbkh we have, is thrown away m idle schemes 
of how we shall abuse that future we may not have. No 
man can promise himself eyen fifty years of life, but any 
man may, if he please» live in the proportion of fifty years, 
in forty ;--let liim rise early, that he may have the day be- 
fore him, and let him make the most of the day, by deter- 
mining to expend it on two sorts of acquaintance only, those 
by whom something may be got, and those from wboia 
something may be learnt. 



LXXI. 

THE rich patient cures the poor physician much 
more often than the poor phyadan the rich patient; and it 
is rather paradoxical that die rapid recovery of the one, 
usually depends upon the procrastinated disorder of the 
other. Some persons will tell you, with an air of the minu 
culous, that they recovered although they were given over, 
whereas they might with more reason have said, they re- 
covered because they were given over. 



LXXII. 

THE most adroit flattery is that which counterfeits 
a resentment at hearing our daiiing opinions so sturdily at- 
tacked, yet counterfeits it, only to bestow the meed of a vic- 
tory wrested from us, as n-e pretend, by the more fbrdble 
weapons of our opponent 

Ingenium. — ^Maria ac terras populosque regeniu 
Quia cornea utilior ? $i clade et Pe$ie sub ilia 
Sevitiam damMtrt, et hvneMtum afferre liceret 
CoQsiliom ; aed quid Violentiua aure TSfrmni f 
Hie igitur, nunquam direzit brachia amirm 
Torrenttm ; nee cWn erat qui libera poiset 
Verba animi proferre, et vUam impendere vera 
Sie, multaa hyemes, atque octogesima Tidit 
Holstitia, hie armia iUa quoque iuhu in aula." 
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LXXIII. 
IF a l^pslator were to tranfport the robbed, but to 
encourage and reward the robber, ought we to wonder if 
felonies were frequent? and in like manner^ when women 
send the seduced to Coventry, but countenance and even 
court the seducer, ought we not to wonder if seductions 
were scarce? 



LXXIV. 

WE usually prefer ourselves, to our revenge ; but 
there are cases where we prefer our revenge to ourselves. 
This reflection ought to make us extremely cautious how we 
too deeply injure another; for revenge is a dreadful engine, 
even in the feeblest hands ; and as there are injuries which 
make life a burthen, can we wonder if that burthen be got 
rid of, by the very act that also set us even with our enemy. 



LXXV. 

THERE is a very cunning flattery, which great 
minds sometimes pay themselves, by condescending to ad- 
mire efibrts corresponding- with, but vastly inferior to their 
own. This will help a close observer to account for a vast 
deal of otherwise unaccountable flummery, that is hawked 
about in the market of fame, but very cheap like all other 
articles, that are so doubly unfortunate as to be not only 
stale, but a glut 



LXXVI. 
THE ocmduct of corporate bodies sometimes would 
incUne one to suspect that criminality is, with them, a mat- 
ter of calculation, rather than of conscience, since the indi- 
viduals that compose these bodies, provided they can only 
divide the weight of the odium attached to an obnoxious 
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measure, have no objectioii to the full weight of the profit, 
and the whole weight of the guilt I have heard of a plain 
countryman who had occasion to renew a 'fine in a certain 
diocese. He waited on every individual of the chapter se- 
parately, they were vastly civil ; one gave him brandy, ano- 
ther beer, a third wine, a fourth Hollands, and so on. On 
the day following he appeared before them in their oorponite 
capacity, when he found a terrible metamorphosis had 
taken place, and it was not without difiiculty h^ could per- 
suade himself they were the same men. Having concluded 
a very hard bargain, gentlemen, said our rustic, I can com- 
pare yea to nothing but the good cheer I received at your 
houses yesterday ; taken separately, you are excellent, but 
mix you together, and you are a mess for the D L 



LXXVII. 
AS the next thing to having wisdom ourselves, is to 
profit by that of others, so the next thing to having merit 
ourselves, is to take care that the meritorious profit by us ; 
for he that rewards the deserving, makes himself one of the 
number. 



LXXVIII. 

THE idle levy a very heavy tax upon the industrious, 
when by frivolous visUations they rob them of their time. 
Such persons beg their daily happiness from door to door, 
as beggars tlicir daily bread, and like them, sometimes meet 
with a rebuff. A mere gossip ought not to wonder if we 
evince signs that we are tired of him, seeing that we are in- 
debted to the honor of his visit, solely to the circumstance 
of his being tired of himself. He sits at home until he has 
accumulated an insupportable load of ennui, and he sallies 
forth to distribute it, amongst all his acquaintance. 
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LXXIX. 

THE priest should be careful not to act the reverse 
of the physidaii, and in two most important points. The 
phystdan renders the most nauseous prescription palatable, 
by the elegance of its preparation, and the winning suavity 
with which it is recommended ; whereas the priest may *pos» 
sibly render a most refreshing cardial disgusting, by llic 
injudiciaus addition of his own eompoundsj and the ungra- 
cious manner with which they are administered* 



LXXX, 



THE character of a people is raised, when little bick- 
erings at home, are made to give way to great events that 
are developing themselves abroad ; but the character of a 
people is degraded^ when they are blinded as to measures 
of the greatest moment abroad, by paltry jealousies at 
home. 



LXXXL 



A man'*5 profundity may keep him from opening on 
a first interview, mid his caution on a second ; but I sliould 
suspect his emptineasj if he carried on his reserve to a 
tliird. 



LXXXIL 



OUR vanity often inclines us to impute not only our 
successes, but even our disappointments^ to causes personal, 
and strictly confined to ourselves, when nevertheless the 
effects may have been removed from the supposed cause, far 
as the poles asunder* A sealous, and in his way a very 
eminent preacher, whose eloquence is as copious, and far 
more 1 ucid than the waters of his beloved Cam, happened to 
miss a oonttant auditor from his congregation. Schism had 
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already made some depredations on the fold, whidi was not 
so large, but to a practised eye, the deduction of even one 
was perceptible. What keeps our friend farmer B. away 
from us ? was the anxious question proposed by our vigilant 
minister to his clerk. I have not seen him amongst us, con- 
tinued he, thb three weeks ; I hofpe it is not Sodnianism that 
keeps him away. " No, your honour,'* replied the clerk, 
" it is something worse than that" " Worse than Sodnian* 
ism ! Crod forbid it should be Deism.** ^^ No, your honour, 
it is something worse than that** ^< Worse than Dasm 1 
good heavens, I trust it is not Atheism !** No, your honour, 
it is something worse than that** '* Worse than Atheism ! 
impossible ; nothing can be worse than Atheism-!'' *^ Yes 
it is, your honour — it is Rlieumatism !^ 



LXXXIII. 
FRIENDSHIP often ends in love ; but love, in 
friendship— neveir. 



LXXXIV. 

TO marry a rake, in the hope of reforming him, and 
to Iiire a highwayman, in the hope of reclaiming him, are 
two very dangerous experiments ; and yet I know a lady 
who fancies she has succeeded in the one, and all the world 
knows a divine who really has succeeded in the other. 



LXXXV. 

TO write to please the lowest, few would ; to write 
to please the highest, fewer can ; we must either stoop to 
the ignorance of the one, or surmount the envy of the other. 
Let us then strive to steer between them, if we would con- 
sult both our fortune and our fame. In the middle classes 
there is a measure of judgment fully equal to any demands 
we can make upon it— a judgment not too fasUdious firom 
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vanity, nor too insenbible, from ignorance ; and he that can 
balance the centre, may not be fearful as to the two ex* 
tremes. Were one half of the world philosophers, and the 
other, fools, I would ^ther not have written these pages, 
or having written-— burnt them. 



LXXXVI. 
IT is a curious paradox, that precisely in proportion 
to our own intellectual weakness, will be our credulity as to 
those mysterious powers assumed by others; and in those 
regions of darkness and ignorance where man cannot effect 
even those things that are within the power of roan, there 
we shall ever find that a blind belief in feats that are far 
beyond those powers, has taken the deepest root in the 
minds of the deceived, and produced the richest harvest to 
the knavery of the deceiver. An impostor that would starve 
in Edinburgh, might luxuriate in his Gynseceum at Constan* 
tinople. But the more we know as to those things that can 
be done, the more sceptical do we become, as to all things 
that cannot. Hence it is that no man thmks so meanly of 
a prime minister, as his private secretary, nor so humbly of 
a conjuror, as his own zany ; hence it is that no men have 
so little confidence in medicine, as physicians, nor in works 
of supererogation, as monks; notwithstanding both re- 
spectively prescribe each, to others. And the converse of 
this proposition, being perhi^ equally true, it then affords 
the same kind of conviction to the philoso[dier, that the 
j(nnt proof of synthesis and analysb doth to the chonist 
And we might transpose, for brevity, the proposition thus— 
the less we know as to things that can be done, the less scep- 
tical are we as to things that cannot Hence it is that 
sailors and gamblers, though not over remarkable for their 
devotion, are even proverbial for their superstition; the 
solution of this phenomena is, that both these descriptions 
of men have so much to do with things beyond all possibility 
of being reduced either to rule, or to reason,— the winds 
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and the waves, — and the deoiaions of the dioe4iox. The 
gambler, indeed, abounds in two of the catdinal virtues- 
Faith and Hope; but as he lamentably fiiils in Charity, 
which is greater than these — He is nothing. 



LXXXVII. 
THOSE that are teaching the people to read, are 
doing all that in them lies to increase the power, and to ex- 
tend the influence of those that can write ;* for the child will 
read to please the master, but the man, to please himself. 



" This questiou would require a volume^ and all I shall observe upon 
it here^ is^ that a state of half knowledge in the bwer orders, is fu 
more dangerous to the tranquillity of a govemroetit, than a state of ig- 
norance ; for those that can see a little will submit to be led, far less 
readily than those that are blind, and the little glimmering such hare, 
does not enable them to distinguish between the fidse light of the dema- 
gogue, and the true light of the patriot ; between him who means their 
good, and him that means his own. But in spite of this, I am still an ad- 
vocate for enlightening the people, notwithstandhig this middle point must 
he passed in doing it ; but it is a stage in the progress of a nation re-- 
quiring not only much of firmness, but much of concession too, on the 
part of the rulers. In fact, I know of no political problem where the 
adjustment of the balance of the suaviter and thefortiier is so nice, and 
at the same time so necessary. I shall make no apology for quoting here 
the words of a learned foreigner, in his Preface of a most valuable 
work, addressed to Sir Robert Walpole, then prime minister of England. 
" True and extensive knowledge never was, and never can be, hiutful 
to the peace of society. It is ignorance, or which is far worse than ig- 
norance, false knowledge, that is chiefly terrible to states. They are 
the furious, the ill-taught, the blind, and misguided, that are prone to 
be seized with groundless fears, and unprovoked resentments ; to be raised 
by incendiaries, and to rush desperately on to sedition, and acts of rage. 
Subjects that are most knowing, and best informed, are ever most peace- 
able and loyal. Whereas the loyalty and obedience of such, whose un- 
derstandings extend not beyond names and sounds, will be always pre- 
carious, and can never be thoroughly relied upon, whilst any turbulent 
or artful men can by din and clamour, and the continual application of 
those sounds intoxicate and inflame them even to madness ; can make 
them believe themselves undone, though nothing can hurt them ; think 
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LXXXVIII. 

THE greatest and the most amiable privilege whidi 
the rich enjoy over the poor, is that which they exercise 
the least—the privilege of making them happy. 



LXXXIX. 
IF you cannot inspire a woman with love of you, fill 
her above the brim with love of herself; — all that runs over 
will be your's. 



XC. 
THERE are many dogs that have never killed their 
but very few who having begun, have stopped. 
And there are many women who have never intrigued, and 
many men who have never gamed ; but those who have done 
either but oncCy are very extraordinary animals, and more 

they are oppressed, when they are best protected ; and can drive them 
into riots and rebellion, without the excuse of one real grievance. It 
will always be easy to raise a mist before eyes that are already dark, 
and it is a true observation, that it is an easy work to govern wise men, 
but to govern fools or roadmen, a continual slavery. It is from the 
blind zeal and stupidity cleaving to superstition, it is from the ignorance, 
rashness, and rage attending faction, that so many mad, and so san- 
guinary evils, have destroyed men, dissolved the best governments, and 
thinned the greatest nations. And as a people well instmcted, will cer- 
tainly esteem the blessings they eryoy, and study public peace for their 
own sake, there is a great merit in instructing the people, and cultiva- 
ting their understandings. They are certainly less credulous, in propor^ 
tion as they are more knowing, and consequently less liable to be the 
dupes of Demagogues, and the property of ambition. They are not 
then to be surprised with false cni^f nor animated by imaginary danger. 
And wherever the understanding it well principled, and informed, the 
passions will be tame, and the heart well disposed. They, thtrefore, 
who communicate true knowledge to their tpedes, are true friends to 
the world, benefieictort to society, and deserve all encouragement from 
those who preside over society, with the applause and good wishes of 
all good and honest men." 
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worthy of a glass case when they die, than hH£ the exotics 
in the British Museum. 



XCI. 

WHEN we feel a strong denre to thrust our advice 
upon others, it is usually because we suspect their weakness ; 
but we ought rather to suspect our own. 



XCII. 

THE young fancy that thdr follies are mistaken by 
^ the old, for happiness ; and the old fancy that their gravity 
is mistaken by the young, ibr wisdom. And yet each are 
wrong in suppoang this of the other. The misapprehen- 
sion is mutual, but [ shall not attempt to set either of them 
right, because their respective error is ledprocaUy oonsola* 
tory* to both. I would not be so severe on the old, as the 
lively Frenchman, who said, that if they were fond of giv- 
ing good advice, it was only because they were no longer 
able to set a bad example ; but for their own sake, no less 
than of others, I would recommend cheerfulness to the old, 
in the room of austerity, knowing that heaviness is much 
more often synonimous with ignorance, than gravity with 
wisdom. Cheerfulness ought to be the viaticum vitas o£ their 
life to the old ; age without cheerfulness, is a Lapland winter 
without a sun ; and this spirit of cheerfulness should be 
encouraged in our youth, if we would wish to have the be- 
nefit of it in our old age ; time will make a generous wine 
more mellow ; but it will turn that which b early on ihejrei, 
to vinegar. 



*pol me oecidisiu amiei, 



* Per quoM dempius erat, viia duleiesimui efraTfT 
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XCIII. 
COURAGE is like the diamond — ^rery brilliant, not 
changed by fire, capable of high polish, but, except for the 
purpose of cutting hard bodies, useless. The great Tamer- 
lane*, had his full share of it, yet he sidd its value was much 
overrated, because it required notlilng more tlian the exer- 
cise of fortitude and patience for one abort hour. Ooe 
would iuppoee the Tartar had read Horace, and had his 
description of a battle in view i — 

'* ctmctirritur — hors^ 

" Momenio eita m&ri vtnit^ aut victoria leeta.** 



XCIV. 

IN great dties men are more callous both to the hap- 
piness and the mbery of others, than in the country ; for 
they are constantly in the habit of seeing both extremes. 



XCV. 
MYSTKRY magnifies danger, as a fog the sun : 
the hand that warned Bekhazzar, derived its horrifying in- 
fluence from the want of a body. 



XCVI. 

IN the East, the women are choion with reference to 
their personal charms, rather than their intellectual, consi- 
dered as ministers to sensuality, rather than as ornaments of 
society, and abandoned the moment the slightest decay be- 
gins to manifest itself in those corporeal attractions whidi 
first enhanced their value, and insured their admiration. It 
would seem that there is a sound physical cause for this low 
and animal mode of appreciating femde excellence, so pre- 

* See Whitest Itiitimteg of TatnerlKne. 
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valent in the £ast» and in calculating which, if compared 
with the northern nations^ the body has so much more 
weight in the scale, than the mind. The fact is, that under 
the ripening suns of the East, all the charms and beauties of 
the body are developed, long before the less precocious mind 
has put forth even the promise and the blossom of its ulti- 
mate but pregresfflve perfection. But inasmuch as prema- 
ture adolescence has a constant tendency to superinduce pre- 
mature decrepitude, the charms of the body have ceased 
to flourish, when those of the mind are beginning to expand 
and to bud. Thus the unfortunate pride of the Harem has 
ceased to please as the mistress,* precisely at the moment 
when she might begin to interest as the friend. For that 
alliance may be said to have a double tie, where the minds 
are united, as well as the body, and the union will have all 
its strength, when both the links are in perfection together. 
But with regard to the state of society in the East, as con- 
nected with women, the evil we are ndw considering, like 
many others, acts in a circle ; for the education of the female 
mind, in those regions of solar light, but of intellectual 
darkness, is sacrificed, even from the cradle, to the meretri- 
cious fascinations of the body ; since no man is at great 
pains to cultivate that, which he knows before hand he shall 
have no relish to enjoy. Corporeal charms may indeed gain 
admirers, but there must be mental ones to retain them ; and 
Horace had a delicate feeling of this, when he refused to 



* Women iii warm climates are marriagable^ says Montesquieu, at 
eight or nine years of age ; in&ncy and marriage therefore almost al- 
ways go together, and women become old at twenty. Reason then and 
beauty are in them never found together ; when beauty wishes to sway» 
reason refuses it ; and when reason might attain it, beauty is no more. 
And Prideaux, in his life of Mahomet^ informs us, that Miihomet was 
betrothed to his wifc Cadhisja at five years old, and took her to his bed 
at eight ; and that in the hot countries of Arabia and the Indies, girls 
are marriagable at eight years old, and are brought to bed the year 
after. 
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restrict the pleasures of the lover merely to his eyes, but 
added also those of the ear. 

** Qjui ieeUns ideniidem, te 
'* Spectai ei audit r 



XCVII. 

LOVE is a volcano, the crater of which no wise 
man will approach too nearly, lest from motives far less phi- 
losophical than those of Empedodes,* he should be swallowed 
up, leaving something behind him, that will tell more tales 
than a slipper. 



XCVIII. 

WE often injure our cause by calling in that which 
b weak, to support that which is strong. Thus the ancient 
school-iTtni, who in some instances were more silly than 
school-boys, were constantly lugging in the authority of 
Aristotle, to support the tenets of Christianity ; and yet 
these very men would laugh at an engineer of the present 
day, who should make a similar blunder in artillery, that 
they have done in argument, and drag up an ancient batter- 
ing ram, to assist a modem cannon. 



XCIX. 
THERE are many things that are thorns to our 

* Horace, speaking of this philosopher, says, 

-^— — — — " ardentemfrigidus JEinam, 
" InsUuit." 
The mountain threw out his slipper, which discorered his fate. It is 
recorded that Aristotle, from motives of the same unquenchable cutiosi- 
tjf threw himself into the Euripus ; the phenomena of the flux and re- 
flux of this river^ puzzled our philosopher so much, that he Jumped 
into the stream, exclaiming, ** since I cannot comprehend the Suripu^^ 
the Euripus shall comprehend me*** 

Vol. II. P 
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hopes, until we have attained them^ and envenomed arrows 
to our hearts, when we have. 



C 

THE ancients, hi their poetical and dramatical ma- 
chinery, made their gods the prime agents of as much evil 
as good. They have described them, as mixing themselves 
up with human infirmities, and lending themselves to human 
passionsy in so gross a manner, that it is almost impossible 
to admire virtue, and to esteem such gods ; or to look up to 
heaven with affection, without looking down upon its rulers 
with abhorrence.* It is on this account that I should rather 

* In confirmation of the above remarks^ I shall quote a passage from 
one of the fuiest writers of the last century :— 

" Be it how it will, the wonderful in poetry has begotten that of 
knight*errantry, and certain it is, that the devils and conjurors cause 
much less harm in thib way of writing, than the gods and their minis- 
ters did in the former. 

** The goddess of arts, of knowledge and wisdom, inspires the bravest 
of all the Greeks with an ungovernable fury, and suffers him not to re- 
cover his senses she had taken from him, but only to make him capable 
of perceiving his folly, and by this means to kill himself out of mere 
shame and despair. 

^' The greatest and most prudent of the goddesses favours scandalous 
passions, and lends her assistance to carry on a criminal amour. 

" Ihe same goddess employs all sorts of artifices to destroy a handful 
of innocent people, who by no means deserved her indignation. 

*' She thought it not enough to exhaust her own power, and that of 
the other gods, whom she solidted to ruin ^neas, but even corrupts the 
god of sleep to cast Palinurus into a slumber, and so to order matters, 
that he might drop into the sea ; this piece of treachery succeeded, and 
the poor pilot perifhed in the waves. 

" There is not one of the gods in these poems that does not bring the 
greatest misfortunes upon men, or hurry them on to the blackest actions. 
Nothuig is so villanous here below, which is not executed by their order, 
or authorized by then: example : and this it was that principally contri- 
buted to give birth to the sect of the Epicureans, and afterwards to sup- 
port it. 

^ Epicurus, Lucretius, and Petronius, would rather make their gods 
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mde with Plato, who would have interdicted the ancient 
tragedy to the Athenians, than with Aristotle, who with 
some qualifications, recommended it. For the writers of 
the Greek tragedy were continually placing their audience 
in rituations where if they exercised their pity, it could 
only be at the expence of their piety, and where disgust was 
a feeling far more liable to be excited, than devotion. In 
short, there seems to be this difference between the supersti- 
tion of the Pagans, and the religion of the Christians ; the 



' Uaj, and eq|oy their immorta] nature in an uninterrupted tranquillity, 
than see them acti? e and cruelly employed in ruining ours. 

^Nay, Epicurus by doing ao^ pretended he shewed his great respect to 
the gods ; and from hence proceeded that saying which Bacon so much 
admires, Non Btos vutgi negare profanum, ted vtdgi opinionem dm ap- 
fHeare prqfanum. 

** Now I dont mean by this, that we are obliged to discard the gods 
out of our works, and much less firom those of poetry, where they seem 
to enter more naturally than any where else. A Jove principium musa. 
I am for btroducing them as much as any man, but then I would have 
them bring their wisdom, justice, and clemency along with them, and 
not appear, as we generally make them, like a pack of impostors and 
assassins. I would ha? e them come with a conduct to regulate, and not 
with a disorder to confound every thing. 

" Perhaps it may be replied, that these extravagancies ought only to 
pass for fiftbles and fictions, which belong to the jurisdiction of poetry. 
But I would fain know what art and science in the world has the power 
to exclude good sense ? If we need only write in verse to be privileged 
in all extravagancies, for my part I would never advise any man to med- 
dle with prose, where he must immediately be pointed at for a coxcomb, 
if he leaves good sense and reason never so little behind him. 

'* I wonder extremely, that the ancient poets were so scrupulous to 
preserve probability in actions purely human, and violated it after so 
abominable a manner, when they come to recount the actions of the 
gods. Even those who have spoken of their nature more soberly than 
the rest, could not forbear to speak extravagantly of their conduct 

'* When they establish their being, and their attributes, they make 
them immorta], infinite, almighty, perfectly wise, and perfectly good. 
But at the very moment they set them a working, there is no weakness 
to which they do not make them stoop ; there is no folly or wickedness 
wlilch they do not make them commit." 
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former lowered a God to a man ; the latter exalts a man to 
a God! 



CI. 

ON a former occasion I have observed, that every 
historian has described the age in which he happened to 
write, as the worst, because he has only heard of the wick- 
edness of other times, but hasjelt and seen that of his own. 
I now repeat this proposition, for the purpose of introducing 
a very shrewd remark I have since chanced upon, which 
will give rise to a few observations. " How strange it is, 
(says an old author) that we of the present day, are con- 
stantly praising that past age, which our fathers abused, and 
as constantly abusing that present age, which our children 
will praise." This assertion is witty, and true ; but if the 
praise and the censure awarded by the parties, were equally 
truef it would follow that the world must have become so 
bad by this lijiie, that no security, and of course no society 
could be found within it For if every succeeding genera- 
tion praises the past, but abuses the present, and is rt'gJU in 
dohig it, how very good must men have been in the first 
ages of the world, and how excessively bad must they have 
become now. On the former supposition, a deluge of 
water would not have been necessary, and on the latter, a 
deluge of fire would hardly effect a cure. But let us pause 
to enquire who they are ? that are most commonly the great 
admirers of the " olden time ;" the " laudatores temporis 
actu^ They are almost invariably to be found, amongst 
the aged ; and the rising generation, having no experience 
of their own, but trusting to those who have, — hear, and 
believe. But is it not natural ? that the old should extol 
the days of their youth; the weak, the era cif their strength ; 
the sick, the season of their vigour ; and the disappointed, 
the spring-tide of their hopes! Alas, it is not the timei 
that have changed, but themselves. 
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CII. 

WE often regret we did not do otherwise, when that 
▼ery otherwise would in all probability have done for us. 
Life too often presents us with a choice of evils, rather than 
of goods. Like the fallen angels of Milton, we all know 
the evils that we have, but we are ignorant what greater 
evils we might have encountered, by rushing on apparent 
goods, the consequences of which we know not 

" Everttre domus tolas, opiantibus ipsis 
1* DiifaciUs /' 

By which even a Pagan moralist suggests that the prayers 
of men are sometimes granted by the gods, to the destruc- 
tion of the supplicants. 



CIIL 

WE injure mysteries, which are matters of foitk, 
by any attempt at explanation, in order to make them mat- 
ters of reason^ Could they be explained, they would cease 
to be mysteries ; and it has been well said, that a thing is 
not necessarily against reason, because it happens to be 
above i^. Doctor B**»*»f once told Home Tooke that he 
had just witnessed an exemplification of the Trinity, for he 
had seen three men in one whiskey ! Poh, poh ! replied 
our etymolo^st, that is no exemplification at all, you should 
have seen one man in three whiskeys ! A certain missionary 
once asked a new convert, if he had any clear notions on 
this sacred subject ; his Asiatic proselyte immediately made 
three folds in his garment, and having held them in that 
state a few seconds, pulled them back again into one. We 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity, because, though above 
reason, it is matter of faith ; but we are not bound to be- 



t This anecdote is rather against the Doctor, for the wit is Parson 
Home's* but the profimeness is the Doctor's ; perhaps even I shall not 
whoDj escape for relating it. 
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lieve in all the explanations of it, which are often against 
boih, and matter of neither. The attention of the religious 
world, in the West of England, was lately much occupied^ 
by a very learned controversy on this subject, carried on by 
three doughty champions, each of whom with more of eru- 
dition, but perhaps less of gentl^ess, than the shepherds 
in Virgil, were " et cantare pares, et respondere paraiu^ 
The individuals, however, were more at home in knocking 
down each other^s arguments, than in establishing thdr own ; 
which led the sharp-sighted editor of a certain journal, 
whose columns our polemics had filled, without much profit 
to the sale, to suppose that it was high time for him to inter- 
fere, and to sum up, with all due impartiality, between the 
parties: 

————— " Componert Hies 

'* Inter Pelidenfestinat, et inter Atriden.** 

He did so, and though luminous on many other points, 
" The Western Luminary" was rather obscure upon this :— 

'^ Magnis ta/nen excidit ausis,"^ 
To convince him, however, that his three learned correspon- 
dents, however they had disagreed in particulars, agreed as 
to the main, and that he himself in summing up, had set- 
tled the controversy, m a manner more conclusive, than su- 
perficial observers might admit, or accede to, I sent him the 
following little *^jeu dCesprit,'" which he had the candour to 
insert : — 

CleFC— Dennis— Carpenter— agree f 
And fully prove a Trinity ; 
, For in their writing, all may see 
Not one incomprehensible— but three f 

Yet FJindell deemed the task undone, 
So finished what these scribes begun^ 
And shewed, more clearly than the sun. 
Not three incomprehensibles — but ows ! 
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CIV. 

IT is in the middle classes of society, that all the 
finest feelings, and the most amiable propensities of our na- 
ture, do principally flourish and abound. For the good 
opinion of our fellow men is the strongest, though not the 
purest motive to virtue. The privations of poverty render 
us too cold and callous, and the privileges of property, too 
arrogant and consequential to feel ; the first, places us be- 
neath the influence of opinion — the second, above it 



CV. 
POSTHUMOUS fame is a plant of tardy growth, for 
our body must be the seed of it; or we may liken it to a 
torch, which nothing but the last spark of life can light up ; 
or we may compare it to the trumpet of the archangel, for 
it id blown over the dead ; but unlike that awful blast, it is 
of earth, not of heaven, and can neither rouse nor raise us. 



CVI. 

WE make a goddess of Fortune, says Juvenal, and 
place her in the highest heaven.* But it is not fortune 
that is exalted, and powerful, but we ourselves that are 
abject, and weak. We strive to make externals a part of 
ourselves, over which fortune has power, neglecting that 
which is within, over which she has none. The storm may 
strip the mountain of its garniture, and expose its breast to 
the winds — ^but the mountain remains. Bias flying from his 
country, which was wrapt in flamet, and reeking with the 
blood of the vanquished, incumbered himself with none of 
his goods, or rather, says his Inographer, bore them aO in 
his breast, not to be seen by the eye, but prized by the 
soul, inclosed in the narrow dwelling of the mind, not to be 



** Tefacimus Fortuna Dtam, ccehque locamus." 
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demolished by mortal hands, fixed with thoBe that are 
■ettled, not retai ding those that trayel, and not fonaking 
those that fly. 



CVII. 
THE benevolent have the advantage of the envious, 
even in this present life ; for the envious is tormented not 
only by all the ill that befals himself, but by all the good 
that happens to another ; whereas the benevolent man is the 
better prepared to bear his own calamities unruffled, from 
the complacency and serenity he has secured, from contem- 
plating the prosperity of all around him. The sun of hap- 
piness must be totally eclipsed, before it can be total dark- 
ness with him ! But the envious man is made gloomy, not 
only by his own cloud, but by ^nother^s sunshine. He may 
exclaim witli the poet, ^^Dark! dark! amidst a blaze of^ 
lifffur' Desperate by his own calamities, and infuriate 
also by the prosperity of another, he would fain fly to that 
hell that is beyond him, to escape that which is within. In 
short, envy is almost the only vice, that constantly punishes 
itself, in the very act of its commitment ; and the envious 
roan makes a worse bargain, even than the hypocrite, for 
the hypocrite serves the devil, without wages — but the en- 
vious man serves him, not only without reward, but to be 
punished also, for his pains. 



CVIII. 
THE affairs of tl^is world are kept togetlier by what 
little truth and integrity still remwis amongst us ; and yet 
I much question whether the absolute dominion of truth, 
would be compatible with the existence of any society now 
existing upon the face of the earth. Pure truth, like pure 
gold, has been found unfit for circulation, because men have 
discovered that it is far more convenient to adulterate the 
truth, than to refine themselves. They will not advance 
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tlieir minds to the standard, therefore the^ lower the stand- 
ard to their minds. But the high and sterhng excellence of 
truth would appear from hence, that it becomes more safe, 
practicable, and attainable, the nearer we advance to perfec- 
tion. No bad man ever wished that his breast was made of 
glass, or that others could read his thoughts. But the 
misery is, that the duplicities, the temptations, and the in- 
firmities that surround us, have rendered the truth, and no- 
thmg but the truth, as hazardous and contraband a com- 
modity as a man can possibly deal in. This made Sir Wal- 
ter Baleigh a£Srm, that it was dangerous to follow truth 
too near, lest she should kick out our teeth. But let us for 
a moment figure to ourselves a state of things where truth 
should be the sole principle of all our thoughts, words, and 
actions. Constituted as men are at present, could any d- 
vilized society keep itself together under such circumstances, 
tx one single year ? Would not eternal truth become as 
insuj^rtable to our imperfect mind, as eternal day to our 
imperfect vision? Gracious heaven, what a scene would 
the above supposition produce upon the earth ! What recri- 
minations, what eclairdssements, what animosities, what 
exacerbations ; what a pulling of caps by the one sex, and 
of triggers by the other. The most polite levees would be- 
come an aceldama, and the most polished routes a bear, 
garden. What mourning brides, and merry widows, what 
rancorous friends and greeting enemies, what accepted sin- 
ners, and rejected saints. The whole world would appear 
to have put on a mask, merely from having taken one qffl 
How few bargains at the Exchange, litigations at the bar, 
or long speeches at the senate. What would become of the 
numerous tribe of schismatics in religion, polemics in con- 
troversy, partizans in poUtics, and empyrics in science ; of 
enthusiasts, who believe what they cannot expl^n, and of 
impostors, who explmn what they do not believe. As to 
literature, bulky quartos would dwindle into duodecimos, 
and a folio would be unknown. Authors would be restrict- 
ed to what was true, and critics would be precluded from 
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what was false. No revolution nor revulsion would be equal 
to this that we^ are conddering ; being nothing less than a 
transition from an order of societty where nothing is what it 
seems, to another where every thing is what it appears. It 
is manifest that men would be quickly compiled either to 
alter such a state of things, or themselves ; but I fear the 
former measure would be found the most convenient. Taking 
things not as they ought to be, but as they are, I fear it 
must be allowed that Machiavelli will always have more dis- 
dples than Jesus. Out of the millions who have studied 
and even admired the precepts of the Nazarite, how few 
are there that have reduced them to practice. But there are 
numbers numberless who throughout the whole of their lives 
have been practising the principles of the Italian, without 
having even heard of his name ; who cordially believe with 
him that the tongue was given us to discover the thoughts 
of others, and to conceal our own ; and who range them- 
selves either under the standard of Alexander the &xth, 
who never did what he saidy or of his son Borgia, who ne- 
ver said what he did. 



CIX. 

WHAT is earthly happiness ? that phantom of which 
we hear so much and see so little; whose promises are 
constantly given and constantly broken, but as constantly 
believed ; that cheats us with the sound instead of the sub- 
stance, and with the blossom instead of the fruit. Like 
Juno, she is a goddess in pursuit, but a cloud in possession, 
deified by those who cannot enjoy her, and despised by those 
who can. Anticipation is her herald, but Disappointment 
is her companion ; the first addresses itself to our imagina- 
tion, that would believe, but the latter to our experience, 
that must Happiness, that grand mistress of the ceremo- 
nies in the dance of life, impels us through all its mazes 
and meanderings, but leads none of us by the same route. 
Aristippus pursued her in pleasure, Socrates in wisdom, and 
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Epicurus in both ; she received the attentions of each, but 
bestowed h«r endMrments on neither, although like some 
other gallants thej all boasted of more favors than they had 
reodved* Warned by their failure, the stoic adopted a 
most paradoxical mode of preferring bis suit ; he thought, 
by sUmdering, to woo her ; by shunning, to win her ; and 
proudly presumed, that by fleeing her, she would turn and 
follow him. She is deceitful as the calm that precedes tlie 
hurricane^ smooth as the water on the verge of the cataract, 
and beautiful as the nunbow, that smiling daughter of the 
storm ; but, like the mirtkge in the desert, she tantalizes us 
with a delusion that distimce creates, and that contiguity 
destroys. Yet, when unsought, she is often found, and 
when unexpected often obtained ; while those who seek for 
her the most diligently fail the most, because they seek her 
where she is not Anthony sought her in love ; Brutus in 
glory; Cssar in dominion; the first found disgrace, the 
second disgust, the last ingratitude, and each destruction. 
To some she is more kind, but not less cruel ; she hands 
them her cup, and they drink even to stupefaction, until 
they doubt whether they are men with Philip, or dream that 
they are gods with Alexander. On some she smiles as on 
Napoleon, with an aspect more bewitching than an Italian 
sun ; but it is only to make her frown the more terrible, and 
by one short caress to embitter the pangs of separation. 
Yet b she, by universal homage and consent, a queen ; and 
the passions are the vassal lords that crowd her court, await 
her mandate, and move at her control. But, like other 
mighty sovereigns, she is so surrounded by her envoys, 
her officers, and her ministers of state, that it is extremely 
difficult to be admitted to her presence chamber, or to have 
any immediate communication with herself. Ambition, 
Avarice, Love, Revenge, all these seek her, and her alone ; 
alas ! they are neither presented to her, nor will she come 
to them. She dispatches, however, her envoys unto them — 
mean and poor representatives of their queen. To Ambi- 
tion« she sends Power; to Avarice, Wealth; to Love, Je** 
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lousy ; to ReveDge, Remorse ; alas ! what are these, but so 
many other names for vexation or disappcnntment Neither 
is she to be won by flatteries or by bribes ; she is to be 
gained by waging war against her enenUeSy much sooner than 
by paying any particular court to herselE Those that con- 
quer her adversaries, will And that they need not go to her, 
for she will come unto them. None bid so high for her as 
kings ; few are more willing, none more able to purchase 
her alliance at the fuUest price. But she has no more re- 
spect for kings than for their subjects ; she mocks them in- 
deed with the empty show of a vint, by sending to their 
palaces aU her equipage, her pomp, and her train, but she 
comes not herself. What detains her ? She b trav^ng in- 
cognita to keep a private assignation with Contentment, and 
to partake of a teie a tete and a dinner of herbs in a cottage. 
Hear then, mighty queen ! what sovereigns seldom hear, 
the words of soberness and truth. I neither despise thee 
too httle, nor desire thee too much ; for thou wieldest an 
earthly sceptre, .and thy giils cannot exceed thy dominion. 
Like other potentates, thou also art a creature of circum- 
stance, and an Ephemeris of Time. Like other potentates, 
thou also, when stripped of thy auxiliaries, art no longer 
competent even to thine own subsistence; nay, thou canst 
not even stand by thyself. Unsupported by Content on the 
one hand, and by Health on the other, thou fallest an un- 
wieldy and bloated pageant to the ground. 



ex. 

DEATH is like thunder* in two particulars; we 
arc alarmed at the sound of it, and it is formidable only 

* It is a doubt whether those that are killed by the lightning, eren 
hear the thunder which foUowt the stroke ; be that as it may, the com- 
parison in the text may be still farther illustrated by a fine thought of 
the philosopher Arcesilaus ; Death, said be, of all human evils, is the 
Jkily one whose prettence is never troublesome to any one, and which 
makes us uneasy only by its absence. 
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from that which preceded it. The rich man, gasping for 
breath, and reduced to be a mendicant even of the common 
air, tantalized with luxuries that must no more be tasted, 
and means that must no longer be enjoyed, feels at last the 
impotence of gold ; that death which he dreaded at a dis- 
tance as an enemy, he now hiuls when he is near, as a friend ; 
a friend that alone can bring the peace his treasures cannot 
purchase, and remove the pain his physidans cannot cure. 



CXI. 

WE should take care that we do not carry our reli- 
gious controversies so far as to give the infidel the same ad- 
vantage over us in matters of faith, that the andent Phyr- 
ronists obtained over other sects, in matters of philosophy. 
For all the sects of philosophers agreed in one thing only— 
that of abudng each other. He therefore that abused them 
all round, was sure of a majority ; and as no sect got any 
praises except from the disdples of their] own particular 
school, such party panegyric went for nothing* 



CXIL 
GREAT minds that have not as yet established a 
name, must sometimes bend to lesser minds that have ; or 
if they cannot bend, must break. If any able man were 
to write an impartial account of those defunct literary cha- 
racters of our own country, who have been overrated, and 
also of those that have been underrated, and enter somewhat 
philosophically into the causes, he might produce a very in* 
teresting volume. He would have all the clergy on his side, 
for his labours would at least be orthodox, inasmuch as it 
might be sud of him *^ He hath put down the mighty from 
their seatSj and exalted the humble and meek,'^ Speaking 
generally, no man appears great to his cotemporaries, for 
the same reason that no man is great to his servants— both 
know too much of him. Envy also has her share, in with. 
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holding present fame. If an author hath written better 
than his cotemporaries, he will be termed a plagiarist ; if as 
well, a pretender; if worse, a genius of some promise, of 
whom they do not quite despair. 



CXIIL 

IT is with antiquity as with ancestry, nations are 
proud of the one, and individuals of the other ; but if they 
are nothing in themselves, that which b their pride ought to 
be their humiliation. If an individual is worthy of his an* 
oestors, why extol those with whom he is on a level ; and if 
he is unworthy of them, to laud them, is to Hbcl himself. 
And nations also, when they boast of their antiquity,* only 

* I do not mean to deny the probabUitf that a state of society 
highly cultivated and refined, may have existed in various parts of the 
globe, previous to any written or authentic documents that have been 
transmitted us. India is not without monuments of such a state of ci- 
vilization, and some late discoveries go to establish the same supposition 
even in America. I admit that it is more fair to in£er such a state of 
things from monuments that are extant, than to assert its non-existence 
from the want of documents which after all may have been left, but 
may also have been lost Setting aside the traditions of the Athemans, 
concerning their Mussus, of the Thebans of their Linus, of the Thra- 
cians as regards their Orpheus, or the Phienicians of Cadmus, yet still 
it must be admitted that Thales did actually discover a sUte of aociay 
in the East, which would have justified hun on his return firom travelling, 
in applying the same degrading title to the Greeks themselves, which 
they afterwards bestowed upon others. The magnificent ruins of an- 
cient cities, of which no record remains, the pyramids, concerning which 
the remotest antiqaity has nothing to depose, the advanced state of 
the science oT geometry and astronomy amongst the Egyptians and the 
Babylonians, do warrant us of after times, in the presumption that a 
high state of cultivation and knowledge did exist anterior to any writ^ 
ten documents, or historical records ; but after all, both individuals and 
nations, when they vaunt themselves on what they were, must do it at 
the hazard of provoking enquiry as to what they art. But it ought to 
suppress the arrogance of national talent to Kflect, that destructaou may 
lunre cauaed many things to be discovieries, which without it, to us at 
leasb luul been none ; and a pride founded only on antiquity, may alio 
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tell US, in other words, that they are standing on the ruins 
of so many generations. But if their view of things is 
limited, and their prospect of the sciences narrow, and con- 
fined, if other nations who stand upon no such eminence, 
see farther than they do, is not the very antiquity of which 
they boast, a proof that their forefathers were not giants in 
knowledge, or if they were, that their children hav'e dege- 
nerated. The Babylonians laid claim to an antiquity of 
four hundred and seventy thousand years, founded on a 
series of astronomical observations. But with all their know- 
ledge of the heavens, they knew no more of things apper- 
taining to the earth, than their neighbours, and they suf- 
fered their glory to be eclipsed, by a little horde of Mace- 
donians. The Chinese of the present day are not behind 
hand with the Babylonians in looking backwards, but with 
most other nations in looking forwards. They unite all the 
presumption, with all the prejudice of ignorance. As a na- 
tion, notwithstanding their longevity, they have not yet 
arrived at manhood, and when they boast of their antiquity, 
they only boast of a more protracted period of childhood 
and imbecility. 



CXIV. 

'* Hope, iky weak being ended »#, 

" Alike, if thou obtain, or if thou miss. 

" Thee, good or HI, doth equaUy confound, 

" And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound ; 

*' The joys we should pure virgins wed, 

*' Thou brings* t deflowered, to the nuptial bed," 

THESE lines prove that the spint of poetry cannot 
be tamed, even by a marriage with such a shrew as Meta- 
physicks^ and that the hand of Apollo can draw forth har- 

be rebuked, in a nation that suffers more modem ones to outstrip it, on 
the principle that they have made so ImuI a use of so long an ezpdrience, 
and have profited so little, in having neither been taught bjthe wisdom, 
nor warned by the folly of tbehr forefiuhers. 
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mony, eveD from the discordant croaking of the schools. I 
have elsewhere observed, that sleep, that type of death, is 
restricted to earth, that it avoids helK and is excluded hea* 
ven. This idea might also be applied to Hope, whose ha- 
bitation is manifestly terrestrial, and whose very existence 
must, I conceive, be lost, in the overwhelming realities of 
futurity. Neither can futurity havt atiy room for fear, the 
opposite of hope ; for fear anticipates suffering, and hope 
enjoyment ; but where both are final, fixed, and full, what 
place remiuns, either for hope, or for fear? Fear, there- 
fore, and hope, are of the earth, earthy, the pale and 
trembling daughters of mortality ; for in heaven we can fear 
no change ; and in heU, no change is to be feared. 



cxv. 

NO porter ever injured himself by an attempt to 
carry six hundred weight, who could not previously carry 
five, without injury; and what obtains with strength of 
body, obtains also with strength of mind ; when we attempt 
to be wise, beyond what is given to man, our very strength 
becomes our weakness. No man of pigmy stature, or of 
puny mould, will ever meet the fate of Milo,* who was 
wedged to death, in an attempt to split an oak ; and no man 
ever finished by being an accomplished fool, so well as Dcs 
Cartes, because he began, by being a philosopher ; for a 
racer, if he runs out of the course, will carry us much far- 
ther from it, than a cart horse. Ignorance is a much more 
quiet, manageable, and contented thing, than half know- 
ledge. A ploughman was asked on his cross-examination^ 
whether he could read Greek ; this appeared to be a pro- 
blem he had never taken the trouble to solve, therefore, 
with as much naivete as truth, he replied, that he did nol 
know — ^because he had never tried. 



** ffiribui ill/* 



" Ctmfitut periii, mdmirandisque locerru." 
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CXVI. 

HE that sets out on the journey of life, with a pro- 
found knowledge of books, but a shallow knowledge of men^ 
with much sense of others, but little of his own, will find 
himself as completely at a loss on occanons of common and 
of constant recurrence, as a Dutchman without his pipe, a 
Frenchman without his mistress, an Italian without his fid« 
die, or an Englishman without his umbrella. 



CXVII. 



IF Diogenes used a lanthom in broad day solely and 
simply for the purpose of discovering an honest man, this 
proceeding was not consistent with hb usual sagadty. A 
lanthom would have been a more iq>propriate appendage, if 
he had been in search of a rogtu ; for such characters skulk 
about in holes and comers, and hate the light, because their 
deeds are evil But I suspect this philosopher's real motive 
for using a lanthom in mid-day, was to provoke enquiry, 
that he might have the cjmical satisfaction of telling all that 
asked him what he was searching for, that none of them at 
least were the men to his mind, and that his search had 
hitherto been fruitless. It is with honesty in one particular, 
as with wealth, those that have the thing, care leas about 
the credit of it, than those who have it not No poor man 
can well afford to be thought so, and the less of honesty a 
finished rogue possesses, the less he can afford to be supposed 
to want it. Duke Chartres used to boast that no man could 
have less real value for character than himself, yet he would 
gladly give twenty thousand pounds for a good one, because 
he could immediately make double that sum, by means of 
it I once heard a gentleman make a very witty reply, to 
one who asserted that he did not believe there was a truly 
honest man in the whole world : Sir, said he, it is quite im- 
posnble that any one* man should know all the world; but 
it is very possible that some one man— may kfww himself. 

6 
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CXVIII. 

No disorders have employed so vcmmj quacks^ as 
those that hftve no cure ; and no sciences^ hate exercised ao 
maziy quills^ as those that have no certainty. Truth liea ia 
a snudl compass, and if a weU has been assigne d her, for a 
halntation, it is as appropriate from its narrowaeas^ as its 
depth. Henee it happens that those sdenoea that are capi^ 
ble of being demonstrated, or that are reducible to the 
severity of calculation, are never voluminous, for clearness 
is intimately connected with condseness, as the lightning 
which is the brightest thing, is also the most brief; but pre^ 
dsely in proportion as certainty vanishes, verbosity abounds. 
To fbretel an eclipse, a man must understand astronomy; 
or to find out an unknown quantity, by a known one, he 
must have a knowledge of calculation ; and yet the rudi- 
ments that enable us to effect these important things^ are to 
be found in a very narrow compass. But when I survey the 
ponderous and voluminous fofios of the schoolmen and the 
metaphyncians, I am inclined to ask a very simple question ; • 
whai have either of these plodders done, thai luu not been 
better done^ by those that were neither t 



CXIX. 

WERE a man to deny himself the pleasure of walk- 
ing, because he is restricted from the privilege of flying, and 
refuse his dinner, because it was not ushered in on a service 
of plate, should we not be more inclined to ridicule, than 
to pity him ? and yet we are all of us more or less guilty 
of similar absurdities, the moment we deny ourselves plea- 
sures that are present, and within our reach, either from a 
vain repining after those that must never return, or from as 
vain an aspiring after those that may never arrive. 



* 1 suspect that some of the sciences are dcrircd from the Gredc 
word mum^ rather than from the LaUn word seia. 
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cxx. 

NOBILITY of birth does not always Insure a cor- 
responding nobility of mind ; if it did, it would always act 
M a stimulus to noble actions ; but it sometimes acts as a 
dog, rather than a spur. For the favour and consideration 
of our fellow-men, is perhaps the strongest incentive to in- 
tellectual exertion ; but rank and title, unfortunately for 
the possessors of them, inf ure that favour and consideration, 
even without exertion, that others hardly can obtun, by 
means of it. Therefore men high in rank, are sometimes 
low in acquirement, not so much from want of ability, as 
from want of application ; for it is the nature of man, not 
to expend labour on those things that he can have without 
it, nor to sink a well, if he happen to be bom upon the 
banks of a river. But we might as well expect the elastic 
muscularity of a Gladiator, without training, as the vigo- 
rous intellect of a Newton, without toil. 



CXXI. 

UNITY of opinion, abstractedly considered, is nei- 
ther denrable, nor a good ; although considered nci in iUelfy 
but with reference to something else, it may be both. For 
men may be all agreed in error, and in that cose unanimity 
is an evU. Truth lies within the Holy of Holies, in the tem- 
ple of knowledge, but doubt is the vestibule, that leads unto 
it Luther began by having his c|pubt8, as to the assumed 
infalliUlity of the Pope, and he finished, by making him- 
self the comer stone of the reformation. Copernicus, and 
Newton, doubted the truth of the false systems of others, 
before they establbhed a true one of their own ; Columbus 
difiered in opnion with all the old world, before he disco* 
vered a new one ; and Galilseo's terrestrial body was ooiw 
fined in a dungeon, for having asserted the motion of those 
bodies that were celestial. In fact, we owe almost all our 
knowledge, not to those who have agreed, but to those 
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who have differed ; and those who have finished by mak- 
ing all others think with them, have usually been those 
who began by daring to think with themselves ; as he that 
leads a crowd, must begin by separating himself some little 
distance from it If the great Harvey, who discovered the 
circulation of the blood, had not differed from all the phy- 
sicians of his own day, all the physidans of the present day 
would not have agreed with him. These reflections ought 
to teach us that every kind of persecution for opinions, is 
incompatible with sound philosophy. It is lamentable in- 
deed to think how much misery has been incurred from the 
intemperate zeal, and bigotted officiousness of those who 
would rather that mankind should not think at all, than not 
think as they do. Charles the Fifth, when he abdicated a 
throne, and retired to the monastery of St Juste, amused 
himself with the mechanical arts, and particularly with that 
of a watch-maker ; he one day exclaimed, ** what an egre- 
gious fool must I have been to have squandered so much 
Uood and treasure, in an absurd attempt to make all men 
think alike, when I cannot even make a few watches keep 
time together.^ We should remember also, that assent, or 
dissent, is not an act of the will, but of the understanding ; 
no man can will to believe thai two and two make five, nor 
can I force upon myself the conviction, that this ink is white, 
or this paper black. If we arrive at certain concluaons, and 
act consdentiously upon them, a Judge that is both just and 
merciful, will require no more, provided we can answer sa- 
tisfactiMily to the following interrogations : Have we made 
use of aU the means in our power to arrive at true conclu- 
sions ? Did no interest warp us ? no prejudice blind us ? 
no party mislead us ? no sloth retard us ? and no fear inti- 
midate us ? No hierarchy, constituted authority, nor poli- 
tical establishment, either of ancient, or modem times, has 
made so horrible a use of the mistaken notion that unammiiy 
is a good in itself^ as the church of Rome. They have 9cp^ 
propriated the term Catholic, to their own pale, and brand- 
ed with the name of heretic, all that are without it ; and 
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the latter title has made even the merciful deem it a crime to 
{nty them, and the just, injusdce, to do them right ; so closely 
allied in common minds are names to things. Unity* of 



* Tbeir pretence of unity captivatei multitudes. They upbraid the 
ProtMtants with divtnonB, faction, and schism ; which they wholly im- 
pute to their departure from the Church of Rome^ the pillar and ground 
of truth, and from their Pope, the head and centre of unity. But sup- 
pose thrir union was greater than it is^ it can be no certdn argument of 
the truth of the Church, and excellency of their profession. If all men, 
says Mr. Chillingworth, would submit themselres to the chief Mufti of 
the Turks, there would be no division ; yet unity is not to be purchased 
at so dear a rate. He adds, it is better to go to hearen by diverse ways, 
or rather by diverse paths of the same way, than in one and the same 
path to go peaceably to heD. Should all the rest of the angels have 
joined with the arch-rebel in the grand apoetacy, their unity would have 
been no commendation of their cause. 

But after all, this Is but a pretence. Their divisions have been as 
great and as scandalous, as of any other body of Christians in the world. 
Bellarmine confesses twenty-six several schisms in their church ; Onu- 
phrius reckons up thirty, one of which lasted, with great animosities, 
for fifty years. It was begun upon the election of Urban VI. ; at whick 
the cardinals being offimded, withdrew, and chose another Pope, viz. 
Clement VII., who sat in France, as Urban and his successors did at 
Rome. We have a full account of these matters in Dr. Stillmgtiect and 
Dr. Geddes. The historians of this time, says Dr. StiUingfleet, tell us 
there was never known so dismal an 'age for wars and bloodshed, for 
murders and parricides, rapines and sacrilege, for seditions and conspi- 
racies, for horrible schisms and scandals to religion. The priests op- 
posing the bishops, the people the priests ; and in some places* not only 
robbing the churches, burning the tithes, but trampling under foot the 
holy eucharist, that was consecrated by such, whom Pope Hildebrand 
had excommunicated. The Bidiop adds, and must we, after all this, 
believe that the Roman See is the fountain of unity in the Catholic 
Church } that all wars and rebelMont arise from casting off subjection 
to the Popes, when they themselves have been the great Ibmenters of 
rebeDSoo, and the disturbers of the peace of Christendom. 

It b an admirable fetch of their policy, and which very much contri- 
butes to secure and enlarge tbeb interest, the suiting religion to the va- 
rious humours and inclinations of men. The great wisdom of the court 
of Rome (says Dr. StiUingfleet) appears m this, ** that as long as per- 
sons are true to them fai the main points, they can let them alone in smal- 
kr dUfotnces among themselves; and not provoke either of the dissent 
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opinion is indeed a glorious and a desirable thing, and its cir* 
de cannot be too strong and extended, if the centre be tmCfa ; 



ing parties, lest they give them occasioii to withdraw from their commu- 
nion. They can aUow Afferent rites and ceremonies in the seFeral or- 
ders of religion among them, and grant exemptions and privileges in 
particular cases ; if they can but hold them fast, and render them aer- 
Ficeable to then: common interest, it is enough. 

They make very different representatbns of rehgion, as the case may 
require; and indeed have provided wondeHuDy (or the entertainment of 
all sorts of persons. What the Jewish Rabbies say of tiidr Manna, that 
h had every kind of taste, either of oil, or honey, or bread, as would be 
most grateful to several palates ; such a Manna is Fopery, only it does 
not come firsm heaven. If you be fi»r pomp and glory, their worship oan- 
not miss of giving full satisfaction. Their altars are adorned with costly 
puntiugs; hung with images of eztraordinaiy Saints; enriched with 
gold and pearl, and whatever can- charm the spectator's eye; theur 
priests officiate in cosdy habits ; their churches resound with the choicest 
music, vocal and instrumental ; and theur public proceasioos cany an air 
of magnificence, every way proper to amuse the minds of superstitious 
people. K on the other hand you are for severitf , they can accommo- 
date you ; they know how exactiy to fall in with that humour. You will 
hear amongst them many notable harangues in commendation of volun- 
tary poverty, vows of abstinence, penance, and mortification, by going 
barefoot, fasting, wearing sack-doth, and ezerdsiog the sharpest discip- 
line towards the body. Gforious is the character of their St. Francis^ 
whom they make the ^hest sunt in heaven, Iiecause he made himself 
the poorest and vilest wretch on earth. If you are for strict morals, 
they have casuists for your purpose, that will talk serapliically, and carry 
tilings to an excessive height. If you are for greater liberties in practice^ 
they can turn you to such as will condescend as much as you can de- 
sire, that will promise you salvation, though you have no other grace 
or qualification, but that of subjection and obedience to the church. And 
|t is by this and the like stratagems, that such multitudes are drawn into 
their net.*' This is one of the aoroeries of the whore, by which so many 
nations are deceived. 

It is a very great faulucement to Popety, and a special means of pro- 
pagating it ki the world, that they have contrived so easy a way of sal- 
vatkm. You may go to heaven if you live and die in the Church of 
Rome, without either repentance towards God, or faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ; you need be at no pains to mortify your lusts and 
corruptions, to purify your heart, and govern your lives according to 
the laws of the gospel ; what they call attrition, (and what that is you 
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but if the centre be error, the greater the circumference, the 
greater the evil, and the stroigth of the parts serve only to 
give it an energy to be execrated, and a durability to be 
deplored. 

CXXII. 
CRITICISM is like champaigne, nothing more exe- 

have been told) with the sacrament of penance, and the absolution of a 
priest is suflcient. And you know how well they provide for the safety 
of any fort of cattle by holy fraternities. No less a man than their Gne- 
gory IJL says, that St. Francis obtidned this privilege of God, that who- 
ever bad his habk on, could not die ill. Aad Bt Francis says himself, 
that whoever loved his order in his heaM, how great a mmr soever he 
was, he should obtain mercy of God. Aod in the iike strain they tajk 
(as you have heard) of other of their Saints, aitd the societies called 
after theur name. To enter among them, and wear their badge, is a suf- 
ficient warrant for heaven, whether he be a Samt or the worst of sinners 
that has it 

I must not oflut the great delusion of all^ and that is thdr tales of 
riiions, apparitions and miracles* If they find the people a little boggle 
at any of their opinions, and not so readily swallow them do¥m as they 
could wish, presently hearen engages in the cause ! Thus the immacu- 
late conception was established by a revelation ; as was purgatory, tran- 
substantiation, auricular confession, &o. And by this means also the 
reputatioa of their several orders lias been raiaed ; the credit of their 
images kept up, and image-worship mtroduced and supported. 

For the same purpose they have recourse to miracles. The legends of 
their Saints aboimd with stories of prodigious things ; some of which are 
ludicrous ; as thdr St Swithin's making whole a basket full of eggs, by 
the sign of the cross ; Patricius his making the stolen sheep bleat m the 
thiefs belly after he had eatea It; tbdr St Bridget's bacon, which in 
great eharky she gave to an hungry dog, and wac^ after the dog had eatea 
it, restored again In her kettle. Of the like nature is their story of St 
Dunstan, who took the devU by the nose with his longs, till he made 
him roar ; Dominicus made him hold the candle till he burpt his fingers ; 
Lupus imprisoned the devH b a pot all night ; a consecrated host being 
put into an lure of bees, to sure them of the murrain, was so devautly 
entertained* that the bees built achappsl m the hive» with steeple and 
bells ; erficted an altar, and laid the host upon it, and sung their caoom^ 
cal homrs like monks in a c]oister.**Fid. Bennet against Popery,* 

* I'suspect en error here— The bees built the ohappel, but the drones 
performed mass. 
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crable if bad, nothing more excellent if good ; if meagre, 
muddy, Tapid, and sour, both are fit only to engender didic 
and wind ; but if rich, ^nerous and sparkling, they commu- 
nicate a genial glow to the spirits, improve the taste, expand 
the heart, and are worthy of being introduced at the sjrmpo- 
uum of the Gods. In the whole range of literature, nothing 
is more enterUuning, and I might add, more instructive, 
than sound and legitimate critidsm, the disinterested convio* 
tions of a man of sennbility, who enters rather into the 
spirit, than the letter of his author, who can follow him to 
the height of his compass, and, while he sympathizes with 
every brilliant power, and genuine pasadn of the poet, b 
not so far carried out of himself, as to indulge his admiration 
at the expense of his judgment, but who can afford us the 
double pleasure of being first pleased with his author, and 
secondly with himself, for having given us such just and 
incontrovertible reasons for our approbation. When death 
deprived the house of commons of the talents of Charles 
Fox, I conceive he did not leave behind him a more el^ant 
classic, in all that enlightened body. I once heard him say, 
that jie was so idle at Eton, that he verily believes he should 
have made but little comparative progress in the Greek lan- 
guage, had it not been for the intense pleasure he received 
on his first taking up Longinus. It was lucky for me, he 
would say, that I did not then know where to procure an 
English translation, and I never quitted him, until I could 
read him with such facility, as to derive more pleasure from 
his remarks upon Homer, than from the poet himself. On 
mentioning this drcumstanoe to an old Etonian, he confirmed 
it by the following anecdote : he said, that on one occasion, 
by a wilful kind of mistake. Fox took hb favourite Longi- 
nus, a book abofve his dass, into tl^e school, room, and it 
happened rather unluckily, that he was called upon to go 
through a portion of- some other author appropriated to 
that day; he was not a little puzzled, and the master per- 
ceived his embarrassment — What book have you got there. 
Sir. said he« hand it to me. On perodving that it was a 
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Greek copy of Longinus, Sir, said the master 1 shall punish 
you severely for having neglected to bring the right book, 
unless you can immediately construe and parse this page, in 
the audior you have thought proper to choose for yourself, 
picking out at the same time one of the most difficult pas- 
sages in the volume. The man was never less at a loss in 
answering Pitt, than was the boy on this occasion, in accept- 
ing the challenge of the master, to the astonishment of 
whom, no less than of his school-fellows, he accomplished 
off-hand the task imposed upon him, rendering the passage 
into Englbh, not at all unworthy of the eloquence of the 
original, <* YVlio was himself the great sublime he drew. * 
But, to revert to the subject, criticism written in the style of 
Longinus, must ever be extremely rare, until great genius 
be extremely common. There is indeed another kind of 
critidsm which will never be rare, because it requires only 
labour and attention ; I mean that which is principally con- 
fined to dates, facts, chronologies, niceties of grammar, and 
quantities of prosody ; a criticism conversant with words, 
rather than things, and with the letter, rather than the 
spirit A style of criticism, like that of him who, when all 
the world were enraptured by a Ceres of Raphael, discovered 
that the knot in the wheat-sheaf, was not tied as a reaper 
would have tied it. To be a mere verbal critic, is what no 
man of genius would be, if he could ; but to be a critic of 
true taste and feeling, is what no man without genius could 
be, if he would. Could Johnson have had less prejudice, 
Addison more profundity, or Dryden more time, they would 
have been well qualified for the arduous office of a critic 
Materials for a good critic, might be found in the three, 
since each had many of the requisites, but ndther of them 
all. As to the three great names of Bentley, Porson, and 
Parr, they came nearer to our purpose, but have not fully 
accomplished all that we want. Bentley united two things 
that were very incompatible, dogmatism, and whim, and 
was at the same time both conjectural, and dictatorial ; he 
often substituted creation {or correcticMi, invented where I 
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ought rather to hare investigated, and gave us what he coo- 
ceived lus author should have said, rather than what be 
did say. Porson was too odid and costive in his approbation, 
and too microscopical in his views, for the perfect critic^ 
being more occupied about the syllables, than the sense, 
with the counters of knowledge, rather than knowledge itself. 
His temper too was not sufficiently placid for his. mission, 
which required more patbnce than that of Job, and more 
meekness than that of Moses. He was too apt not only to 
quit the game, btrt to do so in order to worry some mon- 
grels of Im own pack, who were at fault, from having over- 
run the scent. He took his Greek, as some persons take 
their snuff, that is, he not only stuflBfid his head with it al- 
most to suffocatioa, but his pockets as well,* and not with- 

* Porson was once travelling in a stage ooaoh, whea a sroung Oxoiiiaoi 
finesh from college, was amusiog the ladies with a varietj of talk^ and 
amongst other things, with a quotation, as he said, fiom Sophocles. A 
Greelc quotation^ and in a coach too I roused our slumbering professori 
from a kind of dog sleep, in a snug comer of the vehicle ; — shaking his 
ears, and rubbing his eyes, I think, young gentleman, said he, you &- 
▼oured us just now with a quotation from Sophocles ; I do not happen 
to recollect it there. Qh, Sir, reified our Tyro, the quotation is wor^ 
for word as I have repeated it, and in Sophocles too ; but I suspect, Sir, 
it is some time since ^oti were at college. The professor applying his 
hand to his great coat, and taking out a small pocket edition of Sopho- 
cles, quietly asked him if he could be kind enough to show him the pas- 
sage in question, in that KtUe book; after rummaging the pages for 
some time, he replied, " upon second thoughts, I now recollect that 
the passage is in Euripides." ''Then perhaps. Sir," said the pro- 
fessor, putting his hand ^ain into his pocket, and handing him a 
similar edition of Euripides, ** you will be so good as to find it for 
me, in that little book.*' The young Oxonian returned agafai to his 
task, but with no better suecess, muttering howerer to himsdC 
'' Curge me if tper I ^uote Greek agaim m a c&ach." The tiUering 
of the ladies infiMrmed him that he waa got Into a hobble ;«-rat last. 
Bless me. Sir, said he, how dull I am; I recollect now, yes, yes, 
I perfectly remember, that the passage is in ^scbylus. The inex- 
orable professor returned ag^ to his mezhaustible pocket, and was in 
the act of handbig him an JBschylus, when our astonidied Frediman 
Vddfefated, Step the ooaoh— haUoah, caacbman, let ok out I aagr, ilk- 
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out occasionally befpattering his neighbours with the super- 
fluity. As to Doctor Parr, fortunately for the interests of 



stantly— let roe out ! there*8 a fellow here has got the whole Bodleian 
library ui his pocket ; let me out^ I say— let me out ; he must be Person, 
or the Devil ! 

I wish to make some observaftious on anecdotes, and I thbk I may as 
well take this opportunity as another. Imprimis, I am not so particular 
about their origuialtty, as their application. If an anecdote comes across 
my mind, which tends to the support of any ailment or propontion I 
am advancing, I hesitate not to adduce it There are no anecdotes in 
these pages that will be new to all my readers, and perhaps there are none 
but may be new to some of them. Those to whom any anecdote is old, 
will not be offended, if it be well applied ; and those to whom it may be 
new, will receive the double pleasure of novelty and of illustration. In 
£ict there are only two modes by which an anecdote can be perfectly ori- 
ginal ; the parties who relate it, must either have heard lifrmn, or made 
it for the principals. Anecdotes, like the air, are private property, only . 
so long as they are kept in ; the histant the one is told, or the other libe- 
rated, they are common stock. But the principal reason that has in* 
duoed me to intersperse these pages with anecdotes, is to tempt yoimg 
minds to a higher, and more intellectual khid of reading. If they read 
a book on such subjects as mine, they must think at least, before they 
differ with the author, and this is one of the most exalted, noble, yet 
rare employments of man. But a volume that compels a reader to think, 
will not be his favourite at first, although it is sure to become so in the 
end. It is on this account 1 ha^ occasionally attempted to lead on 
young minds by anecdotes; they will in all probability be new to them, 
and I have endeavoured so to write them, that he that runs noay read, 
and he that reads, may understand. There are two classes of people* 
that profit little by reading, those that are very wise, and those that are 
very foorub ; I cannot presume to inform the one, and I cannot hope to 
impro\'e the other. . I have therefore attempted to make Lacom an intel- 
ligibSe book, capable of doing some good to that valuable class of the 
community who have oihtr things to do, as well as to read, and who, 
when they snatch a few hours firom their occupations, to devote to lite- 
rary pursuits, must necessarily prefer that author who gives them the 
most knowledge, and takes firom them the least time. An era is fast 
approaching, when no writer will be read by the great mi^jority, save 
and except those who can effect that fee bales of njanuscript, that the 
hydrostatic screw performs, for bales of cotton, by condensing that mat- 
ter into a period, that before occupied a page ; celebrity will be awarded 
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literature^ he is still alive, ^* vitni adhuCt* and may, if he 
please, remove the pnDcipal objection that can justly be 
brought against his pen, by using it more often ; the qua- 
lity is so good, we more deeply regret the smallness of the 
quantity, '^ verbum sapienti satJ* 



to no pen that cannot imitate the pugilist^ in three eswntiab ; that of 
hitting hardj and iharp, and at short distances. 

Let a man of common sense, havmg read an author with some atteii* 
don, hiy down the book, and then ask himself this question, what has 
this writer told me that is reallj new — true, clear, and convuicing, and 
which I did not know before ? He will generally find that he may put 
all this down in a very small compass, and that the task may be 
performed, even by the most busy, without the help of an amanuensis 
Literary characters, indeed, who are constantly on the hunt for interest* 
ing anecdotes, will no doubt recognise many of mine as old acquaint- 
ances, but such characters are not numerous, and I see no reason 
why that which amuses, and also instnicts, should be monopolizet! 
by any class, and particularly by a small one; as Whitfield, when 
he set divine psalms, to urs that were pro&ne, did so, because he 
could not see why the devil should have all the best tunes, so nei- 
ther can I conceive why all the best stories should be confined to the 
Literati, who, by the bye, are not a whit better able to eiyoy them 
than the unlearned, since their common sense b often deficient, pre- 
cisely in proportion to their possession of that which is not so; in 
which case, we might apply the repartee of Des Cartes, to a certiun 
Marqub who had animadverted rather illiberally on this philoeopher^i 
indulging himself in the luxuries of the table.—" What, iVir, do yom 
think that Providence made good things only for fools f" 

To finish this gossiping and rambling note, tedious to my readers, 
and particularly tiresome to him that writes it, because it is on Urn- 
self, I shall merely add one more observation. In such a variety of 
remarks, and multiplicity of propositions, which a work of the nature 
of Lacon, must necessarily involve, repetition will be a rock which it 
will be somewhat difficult wholly to avoid. On a comparison, however, 
of passages apparently similar, the candid reader will, I think, perceive 
a difiference, 

"ficies non omnibus una, 

" Nee diversa tamen, qtudem decet esse sorormm»* 

If, like modem physicians, I sometimes vary my prescriptions, it is 
fbr the same reason that they do, " To give the disorder an opporiwuty 
€f chooiing for itsetf." 
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CXXIII. 
GIBBON sitting in an elegant apartment, quaffing 
Noyeau, and talking infidelity, was cautioned as to the 
danger which such doctrines might bring upon society. 
^< Sir/' said the historian, *^ the doctrines we are now dis- 
cussing, are not unlike the liqueur we are drinking ;-> safe, 
pleasant, and exhilirating to you and I, that know how to 
use, without abusing them ; but dangerous, deleterious and 
intoxicating, if rither were broached in the open streets, 
and exposed to the discretion of the mob.^ With two such 
strong r^uons agidnst their continuing uprigTU members of 
iodety, I think we might agree with Gibbon, that it would 
be hazardous to answer either for their heads, or their 
hearts. But our philosophical historian, was no philosopher 
here; the bars and the bolts that were eflicient in confining 
his drams, were perfectly nugatory, in restricting his doc- 
trines, they were too volatile for such an imprisonment. In 
fact it will be posdble to have one set of opinions for the 
high, and another for the low, only when they cease to see 
by the same sun, to respire by the same air, and to feel by 
the same sensorium. For opinions like showers, are gene- 
ated in high places, but they invariably descend into low 
ones, and ultimately flow down to the people, as the rains 
unto the sea. 



CXXIV. 

AN author of talent and genius, must not hope that 

But to return to Porsoii. In the notes of Hypocrby I have mention- 
ed a curious &ct, with respect to this learned professor. After death, 
bis head was dissected, and to the confusion of all craniologists, but to 
the consolation of all blockheads, it waa discovered that he had the 
thickest skull of any professor hi Europe. Professor Gall, on behig 
called upon to explain this phenomenon, and to reconcile so tenacious a 
memory, with so thick a receptacle for it, is said to hare replied, " How 
the ideas got into such a skull, is their bushiess, not mine; I have no- 
tMngto do with that; but let them once get in— that is all I want ; onop 
in, I will defy them ever to get out agabu" 
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the plodding manufacturers of dulness will admire him ; it 
is expecting too much ; they cannot admire him, without 
first despising themselYes. When I look out of my win- 
dow, and see what a motly mob it is, high and low, mounted 
and pedestrian, that an author is ambitious to please^ I am 
ashamed of myself, for feeling the slightest anxiety, as to 
the verdict of such a tribunal When I leave this class of 
judges, for that which aspires to be more intelleetual, I then 
indeed feel somewhat more ground for anxiety, but less finr 
hope; for in this court I find that my judges have their 
diums and pretensions no less than myself, pretensions that 
are neither so low as to be despised, nor so high as to be 
above all danger of suffering by competition. So smaU in- 
deed is the fountain of fame, and so numerous the appli-» 
cants, that it is often rendered turbid, by the struggles of 
those very claimants who have the least chance of partaking 
of the stream, but whose thirst is not at all diminished, by 
any sense of their unworthiness. 



CXXV. 



THE power of love consists mainly in the privilege 
that Potentate possesses of coining, circulating, and making 
current those falshoods between man and woman, that 
would not pass for one moment, either between woman and 
woman, or man and man. 



CXXVL 



MEN, by assodating in large masses, as in camps, 
and in dties, improve their talents, but impair their virtues, 
and strengthen their minds, but weaken thar morals ; thus 
a retrocession in the one, is too oflen the price they pay, for 
a retinement in the other. 
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CXXVII. 

WE are more inclined to hate one another for pdnts 
on which we differ, than to love one another, for points on 
which we agree. The reason perhaps is this ; when we find 
others that agree with us, we seldom trouble ourselves to 
confirm that agreement ; but when we chance on those that 
differ with us, we are zealous both to convince, and to con- 
Tert them. Our pride is hurt by the failure, and disap- 
pointed pride engenders hatred. This reflection is strength- 
ened by two drcumstances observable in man; first, that 
the most zealous converters are always the most rancorous, 
when they fail of producing conviction ; but when they suc- 
ceed, they love their new disciples, far better than those 
whose establishment in the faith, neither excited their zeal 
to the combat, nor rewarded their prowess with a victory. 
Priestley owed much of the virulence with which he was at- 
tacked, to the circumstance of his agreeing partly vrith 
every body, but entirely with nobody. In politics, as in 
philosophy, in literature as in religion, below the surface in 
hydrostatics^ or above it in pneumatics, his track might still 
be traced, by the host of assailants that pursued it, and 
like the flying-fish, he had no sooner escaped one enemy in 
the footer f than he had to encounter another in the off. 



CXXVIII. 

WHO are the least proper to bold this, or to have 
that ; to preade here, or advise there ; to be absent from 
this place, or present at that ? Grenerally speaking, those 
are the least proper to obtain these ends, who most desire 
them. Who de^res to hold preferment, more than the pro- 
fesdng pluralist, or to have place more than the pretended 
patriot, and who deserves them less ? Who wishes to pre- 
side at the senate more than the sycophant, or to advise at 
the coundl, more than the knave ? Who wishes to be ab- 
itnt from the trial more than the criminal, or to be present 
at the plunder, more than the thief P Fat that wealthy 
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power, or influence which are desired, only that they may 
be properly applied and exerted, are not usually those whi^ 
are most vehemently desired ; ance such an application of 
them cannot be a profitable task, but must be a troublesome, 
and may be a thankless one. Therefore when we see a man 
denying himself the common comforts of life, passing rest- 
less days, and sleepless nights, in order to compass some- 
thing where ihepiMtc good is the apparent motive, we may 
always venture to pause a little, just to oondder whether 
private good may not be the real end. 



CXXIX. 
NONE know the full extent of present hate, but 
those who have achieved that which will insure the highest 
meed of future admiration. 



cxxx. 

IF a man be sincerely wedded to Truth, he must 
make up his mind to find her a portionless virgin, and he 
must take her for herself alone. The contract too, must be 
to love, cherish, and obey her, not only until death, but 
beyond it ; for this is an union that must survive not only 
Death, but Time, the conqueror of Death. The adorer of 
truth therefore, b above all present things— Firm, in the 
midst of temptation, and frank in the midst of treachery, he 
will be attacked by those who have prejudices, simply because 
he is without them, decried as a bad bargain by all who want 
to purchase, because he alone is not to be bought, and 
abused by all parties, because he is the advocate of none ; 
like the dolphin, which is always painted more crooked than 
a ram^s horn,* although every naturalist knows that it b the 
straightest fish that swims. 

* The dolphin ii not only the strai^test fish that •wiins» but also 
theiwifteit; and for thla lait property, he is indebted to the fint 
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CXXXI. 

A prodigal starts with ten thousand pounds, and dies 
worth nothing ; a miser starts with nothing, and dies worth 
ten thousand pounds. It has been asked which has had the 
best of it ? I should presume the prodigal ; he has spent a 
fintune— but the miser has only left one ; — ^he has lived rich, 
to die poor ; the miser has lived poor, to die rich ; and if 
the prodigal quits life in debt to others, the miser quits it, 
still deeper in debt to himself. 



CXXXII. 

THAT time and labour are worse than useless, that 
have been occupied in laying up treasures of false know- 
ledge, which it will one day be necessary to unlearn, and 
in storing up mistaken ideas, which we must hereafter re- 
member to forget. Timotheus, an andent teacher of rhe- 
toric, always demanded a double fee from those pupils who 
had been instructed by others ; for in this case, he had not 
only to plant in, but also to root out. 



CXXXIII. 



GENIUS, in one respect, is like gold, numbers of 
persons are constantly writing about boihj who have neither. 
The mystifications of metaphyncs, and the quackeries of 
cramok^, may be comUned and ooi^lomerated ^thout 
end, and without limit, m a vidn attempt to enable common 
sense to grasp and to comprehend the causes of genius, or 
the modes of their operation. Neither are men of genius 
themselves one jot better able to give us a satisfactory solu^ 
tion of the springs and sources of their own powers, than 
other men. The plain unvarnished fact, after all that may 
be said or sung about it, and about it, is this; that gemus, 
in one grand particular, is like life. We know n&thing of 
Vol. II. H 
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either^ but hy iheir effects. It is higiily probable that genius* 
may exist, under every sun and every sky, like fnossy and 

* Hitre Wso much of tniegeniuSy and poetic feeling of the highest 
Older, in the Mowing stanzas, that I cannot withstand the temptation 
of enriching nay barren pages, with so beautiful a gem. This ode of 
Doctor Leyden'i, in my humble opinion, comes as near perfection as tlie 
subhinary Muse can arrkre at^ when assnted by a subject tiiet is inte- 
resting, akid an execution that is masterly. It adds a deeper shade to 
that sympathy^ which such lines musi awaken, to reflect that the sphril 
that dictated them has fled. 

ODB TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 

WrUien in CkMedl, Malabar. 

Slave of the dark and duty mine ! 

What vanity has brought tiiee here ? 
How can 1 loffe to see thee shine 

So briglrt, winm I haire bought so dear ?— 

The tent-copes flapping lone I hear 
For twilight-converse, arm ki arm v 

The jackal's shriek bursts on mine ear 
When mirth and music wont to charm. 

By Ch^ridU's dark wandering streams, 

Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 

Of Teviot lov'd while still a child, 

Of castled rocks stupendous pil'd 
By Esk or Eden's classic wave. 

Where loves of youth and friendships ssniTd, 
Uncurs'd by thee, vile yellow slave I 

Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade !•— 

The perish'd bliss of youth's first prime 
That once ao bright on fancy play'd, 

l^vives no more in after-time. 

Far from my sacred natal cUme, 
I haste to an untimdy grave ; 

The daring thoughts that soar'd subline, 
Are sunk in ocean's southern wave. 

Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 

Gleams bakflil as the toml>fire drear. 
Ageatle vMon comes by night 
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widt as many vamties ; bul: it may have been D»ore fully 
developed in some ntlla^Qns, than in others. The fogs of 
loeiaRdy however, have been warmed by poetry, and those at 
^Uand by wit— ^< Vervecum in patriae cramoque sub acre 
nasci tfi^vrnttm * If, indeed^ any infisrior power can have 
the slightest influence on genius, whidi is its^ the essence 
of power, if ought which is of earth can control tliat 
which is of heaven, this influence must be looked fiof, not 
in soils, nor suns, nor cUmates, but in social instituUoiiSi 
and in the modes and forms of governments. The Jews 
have been much the same in aH periods^ and are the same 
in all places, because their todal institutions are the same. 
Look also at Greece and at Italy, two countries the most 
addudble, inasmudi as they have been the most higjily 
favoured with tident The bee and the nightingale, the 
ofive and the grape^ remain, because the climate is the 
same ; but where are the Grecians P where are the Roomos f 



My lonely widow'd heart to cheer ; 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear. 
That once were guiding stars to mhie : 

Her fimd heart throbs with many a fear !^- 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 

For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left a heart that lo/d me true ! 
I erofls'd the tedious ocean-ware. 

To roam in dimes unkind and new. 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart : — the grave 

Dark and untimely met my view— 
And all for diee, vile yellow slave I 

Ha! com'st thou now so late to mock 

A wanderer^s banish'd heart forlorn. 
Now that his frame the lighUung shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with death bu borne? 

From love, from frieodshifv oountiy, torn, 
Ti memory's fond regrets the prey» 

Vile dave, thy yellow dross I scorn l^ 
Qo mix thee with thy Idtidred clay . 
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the govemments and the instiUiUons axe dumged, and with 
them the men. Freedom b not indeed the mother,' but she 
is the nurse of Genius, pving scope to its aspirings, confi- 
dence to its darings, and effidenc^ to its strength. As to 
those causes that may haye been supposed to impart viy 
particular Inas or scope to gemus, no sooner have we kid 
down some general rule on this head, than a thousand ex- 
ceptions rush in to overturn it If we affirm, with Jdmscm, 
ilMLt genius is general power acddenUJhf determined to some 
particular direction, this may be true of the ten, but false 
of the ninety. Paley and Adam Smith have declared their 
total incapadty, with regard to all works of ficticm, fancy, 
or imagination ; and had Mr. Locke indulged in poetry, it 
is probable he would have failed more lamentably than Pope, 
when he dabbled in metaphysics. Such characters as Cridi- 
ton and Mirandola, on the contrary, would seem to support 
the theory xj£ Dr. Johnson, and go to prove that extension 
b not idways purchased at the price of profundity. Shakes- 
peare possessed an universality of talent that would have 
enabled him to accomplish any thing, 

** To form one perfect whole, in him conspire 
** The-painter's pencil, and the miiistrel's lyre, 
** The wisdom of the sage, and prophet's hallow'd fiie." 

Neither can we lay down any cartain rule for genius, as re- 
gards the periods of its developement Some have gone 
into the vineyard at the third hour, and some at the ninth ; 
some, like the Nile, have been mean and obscure in thdr 
source, but like that mighty river, majestic in their progress, 
with a stream both grand and fertile, have enriched the 
nations, rolling on with accumulated magnificence, to the 
ocean of Eternity. Others again there are, who seem to 
have adopted the motto of Caesar for their career, and who 
have burst upon us from the depth of obscurity, as the 
lightning from the bosom of the cloud. Their encigy has 
been equalled only by thor brilliance, and Uke that bolt of 
heaven to which I have compared them, they have shivered 
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all oppodtkm with a strength that obstacle served only to 

awakien» and reostance to augment 

" Blind, and denM the grots corporeal li^it 
'* Their inidUetval ey* but $htme more bright, 
*' Strength in disea$e thejf found, and radiance in night/' 

See ff^poerity-^Character of Milton. 



CXXXIV. 
DOCTOR Johnson observed of the ancient Romans, 
^ that when poor, they robbed others, and when rich, them- 
selves.^ This remark ought not to have been confined to 
that people only, for it is more or less applicable to all. Per- 
secution too has been analogous in one respect to plunder, 
having been at all times both inflicted and endured, as cir- 
cumstances might serve. When the conquered happen to 
have become in their turn the conquerors, it is not the per- 
secution that has been crushed, but the persecutors diat 
have been changed ; so long has it taken mankind to leam 
this plain and predous truth, that it b eaaer to find a thou- 
sand reasons why men should differ in opinion, than one 
why they should fight* about them. Persecution has been the 
vice of times that are past, may be the vice of times that are 
present, but cannot be the vice of times that are to come, 
although we have already witnessed some events in the year 
dgfateen hundred and twefUy-one, that would lead us to sus- 
pect that centuries take a much longer time to urive at years 
of discretion, than men. In Booth's Review of the Ancient 
Constitutions <^ Greece and of Rome, there is a passage 
that expresses what I have to say, in the happiest manner : 
'It thus appears that the constitutions of antiquity were 

* I f hall quote here, in obrious reasons^ the Morning Prayer of the 
eekbrated Doctor Franklin : 

'* O Powerful Goodness^ bountiful Father, merciful Guide ! increase 
in me that wisdoroi which discovers my truest biterest, strengthen my 
resolution to perform what that wisdom dictates, accept my kind offices 
to thy other creatures as the only return In my power for thy con- 
tteued fiivors to roe." 
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IB inimical to religious fireedoniy as the wont of l^ gcireni- 
ments of modem Europe \ and diot WUhrtBitj of opiinoii 
on the causes of the universe, has at no time beoi obtained, 
except by the assistance of penal statutes. An absolute free* 
dom in reli^ous discussions has never yet existed, in any 
age or country. It is one of the dreams of the new philo- 
sophy. The superstition of the Lacedemonians prohibited 
all enquiry on the subject of religion, but was of little ad- 
vantage to morality. The Spartan ladies celebrated their 
nji^dy oigies ; and the warriors, who, every evening during 
their expeditions^ sung hymns, in concert, to the bonour of 
the gods, were ready, without remorse, to join in the cryp- 
iioy or massacre of their slaves. The religion of Athens 
was interwoven with its oomtitutioD, and the lives of ^schy- 
Ins, Anaxagoras, Diagoras, Protagoras, Prodicus, Socrates, 
and Alcibiades, demonstrated that neither genius, learning 
courage, nor the softer virtues, unoombined with the super- 
stition of the age, could screen their possessors from the 
persecutions of an implacable priesthood. 

** Among the Romans, too, it was iolerationy not free- 
dom ; and even toleration itself was refused to the citizens 
of Rome. It was in vaio, however, that those mighty 
masters of the world llius endeavoured to fetter the trans- 
misnon of thought, and to fix the religion of the human 
race. Man, though individually confined to a narrow spot 
<^ this globe, and limited, in his existence, to a few courses 
of the sun, has nevertheless an ima^nation which no despo- 
tism can oontroul, and which, unceasingly, seeks for the 
author of his destiny, through the immensity of space, and 
the ever*roIluig current of ages. The petty legislators of 
the hoiu: threaten, with their thunders, as if they were the 
gods of this lower world, and issue their mandates that a 
boundary shall be drawn round the energies of mind. 
" Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther T Such is the 
fiat ; but it is as useless as that which would restrain the 
waves of the ocean. Time, who successively consigns to 
oblivion the ever-changing governments and rel^ons of 
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men, now sits over the ruins of those proud and boasted 
vepublies. Time, the eldest of the gods <^ Gfeece and Rome, 
has seen Olympus despoiled of its deities, and their temples 
cramUed into dust But, amid thoae mighty revolutions^ 
religion has survived the wreck* M«i, never ceanng to 
look for happmess in the heavens, has raised other structures 
tor his devotion, under the symbob of the Crescent and the 
Cross." 



cxxxv. 

THE distinguishing peculiarity and most valuable 
characteristic of the diamond, is the power it possesses of 
refracting and reflecting the prismatic colours ; this property 
it is that gives fire, life, and brilliancy to the diamond. 
Other stones reflect the light as they receive it, bright in 
proportion to their own transparency, but always colourless ; 
and the ray comes out, as it went in. What the diamond 
effects as to the natural light, genius performs, as to that 
which is intellectual ; it can refract and reflect the surround- 
ing rays elicited by th^ minds of others, and can divide and 
arrange them with such precision and elegance, that they 
are returned indeed, not as they were received, dull, spirit- 
less, and monotonous, but full of fire, lustre, and life. We 
might also add, that the light of other minds is as necessary 
to the play and the developement of genius, as the light of 
other bodies is to the play and radiation of the diamond. 
A diamond, incarcerated in its subtenameous prison, rough 
and unpolished, difEers not from a ooramon stone ; and a 
Newton or a Shakespeare, deprived of kindred mnds, awl 
bom amongst 4avages-*-6avages had died. 



CXXXVI. 



IN Uterature our taste will be discovered by that 
whidi we give, and our judgment by that whidi we witfahokL 
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CXXXVIL 

HE that fihorteiiB the road to knowledge, Jengthcna 
life ; and we are all of us more indebted than we bdieve 
we are, to that dass of writers whom Johnson termed '<the 
pioneers of literature, doomed to clear away the dirt and the 
rubbish, for those heroes who press on to honour and to 
victory, without deigning to bestow a single smile on the 
humble drudge that fadlitates thdr {nogress.* 



CXXXVIII. 
SELF-LOVE, in spite of all that has been ssid 
against it, performs divers necessary offices, in the drama of 
life, and like friction in mechanics, is not without its com- 
pensations of good. Self-pride is the eldest daughter of 
self-love, and thb it is that consoles us on many occasions, 
and exhilirates us on more ; it lends a spring to our joys, 
and a pillow to our pains ; it heightens the zest of our recep- 
tion, and softens the asperity of our repulse ; and it is not 
until this is mortally wounded within us, that the spirit to 
endure^ expires. This Self-pride is the common friend of our 
humanity, and like the bell of our church, is resented to on 
all occasions ; it ministers alike to our festivals, or our fasts ; 
our merriment or our mourning ; our weal, or our woe. 



CXXXIX. 
LAWS that are too severe, are temptations to plun- 
der on the part of the criminal, and to peijury on the part 
of the prosecutor, nnce he would rather burden his oonsd- 
ence with a false oath, than with a true one, which would 
arm cruelty to kill, in the garb of justice. Such laws, 
therefore, reverse the natural order of things, transferring 
the indignation of public feeling which ought to follow the 
criminal, to the ferocity of that sentence by which he is to 
Buffer, and taking from legislation its main support, the S3rm- 
pathy of public esteem and approbation ; for the victim to 
too severe a law is considered as a martyr, rather than a 
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cnminaly and that whicb we pity, we cannot at the same 
time detest But there k if posdUe a stronger oljectioa 
agmnst such laws; thej open a door to all lands of favouri- 
tism, and partiality, for they afibrd the executive a power <^ 
pardoning a fiiend, under the pretext of mergr ; or of de^ 
stroying a fee, with the forms of justice. A law of this 
nature may be compared to a mastiff, that is so ferocious 
that he is never sufleied to be let loose, and which is no 
terror to the depredator, because it is known that he is con^ 
stantly chained. Hence it happens that we often witness 
the jury, and even the judge in a criminal process, resorting 
to falsehood and contradiction, from an anuaUe determination 
to adhere to that which is merdfiil, rather than that which is 
legal, and compelling themselves to connder even perjury, 
and prevarication as matters of lesser weight and moment, 
when the life of a fellow creature is put into the scale agunst 
them. The fault is in the sjrstem, not in the men, and there 
is one motto, that ought to be put at the head of our penal 
code, ** summum ju$^ summa irguria.^ A law overcharged 
with severity, like a Uunderbuss overloaded with powder, will 
each of them grow rusty by disuse, and nether will be re- 
sorted to from the shock and the reccnl that must inevitably 
fdlow thdr explonon. 



CXL. 

NOTHING more oxnpletely baffles one who is full 
of trick and duplidty himself, than straight forward and 
ample integrity in another. A knave would rather quarrel 
with a brother-knave, than with a fool, but he would rather 
avoid a quarrel with one honest man, than with both. He 
can combat a fool by management and address, and he can 
conquer a knave by temptations. But the honest man is 
neither to be bamboozled, nor bribed. Therefore the knave 
has to combat here, with something quite out of his calcula- 
tion; for his creed is that the world is a market, where every 
duDg is to be bought, and also to be s<dd; and it is unfor^ 
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tmiKte that he has audi goodTeafoas ftr ao faiid a fiiidi; he 
liimaelf is ready eitfier to buy or to sell^ but he has now 
to^ with somediiag diat is addur, and he is Staggeied and 
thrown off his guard, when opposed to that tnflesdble ho^ 
nesty , which he has resd of pa!ll8ps in a bookp but never ex- 
pected to see reafaed in -a anm. It is a newisise in his 
record, a serious item notcast up in his aoeounfB, although it 
tnakes the balanoelramendously heatvy against him. Hereiy he 
tarn propose nothing dial will be aooeded to, he csn offer 
noihhig that will be received. He is as nracfa out of his 
reclconin^ as a man who being in want of jewds, should re- 
pair to the diamond mart, with 'five pounds in his pocket ; 
he has nothing to give bs an equivalent, he exposes his 
paltry wares of yellow dust, or difty trick, and fancies that 
he can barter such trash for the precioua pearls of principle 
and of honour, widi these idio know ^ vakieof the one, itfid 
the vileneas of the other. Napoleon was a notorious dupe^ 
to his-fitbe conceptions, on this subject ; inflexible integrity, 
was an article that he neither found in himself, nor caku« 
lated upon in another. He had three modes of managing 
men ; force, fraud, and com^tion. A true disciple of 
Machiavelli, he could not Tead what was not in his book. 
But when he was opposed to a British fivoe, he finond out 
his mistake, and his two omnipotent metals proved false 
divinities here. He had to contend with those, whom he 
could neither beat with his ironj nor bribe with his gold ; 
whom he could not attack without being overcome, nor run 
from, without being overtaken. 



CXLI. 
RELIGION* has treated knowl(x?ge sometimes at 

* I do most particularly cxcspt from tbe obienrndons aborr, tliat re* 
ligion which has been justly termed the rr farmed; (ar the ivronnatioD 
was a glorious and practica] asi^ent io mj posthmif that *' kn&vrk4g* Aai 
IfKome qfageJ^ While Ihc diri^aji looks to ihk ikitk chief% arsMm 
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lui enetny, sotnetiniet as an hostage; often as a«iptlve| and 
moce often as a child ; but knowledge had heoome of age ; 
and religion must either renonnoe her aequaintaneii, en* in- 
tnxluoe her as a oompanion, and respect her w a fiiend. 



CXLn. 
HE that undertakes a k>ng march, should not have 
tight thoes, nor he that undertakes ^^t neasnses, tight 
manacles. In order to save all, it is somedaws tieccasary to 
risk aFI ; to risk less would be to lose the wfadle, eince half 
would be swallowed up by thoee who iiave deserted us, and 
the other half by those who have defeated us. The 
Marquis of Wellesley doubled the resources of India, but 
there was a time when his Leadm-hall* Directon fancied 

goodj even the sceptic should befriend it as a present good^ and the sound 
philosopher as both. I disH finish this note by a si^eadid quotation 
from Sir 'William Drummond who began by going to the sides for aospti* 
cism^ and finished by making a pOgtmtage to Rome, not to establish lib 
faith^ but ids infidelity. " Se that Ml nof reeuon ii a Bigot, he thai eai^ 
m^i reason u a fool, and he that daret not reaton it a shtve." This passage 
is taken from his preface, an eflbrt so superior to bis book, tfitt one 
wonders how the two could have come together, I hare, howe?«r, lieaid 
such an union accounted for, by ah observation that the match was 
perfectly l^al, because they were not of kin, 

* These Gentlemen by w«y of postscript to the letter lauded to above, 
settled eight thousand pou> ds |ier annum, on the Marquis for life. On 
another occasion they gave Lord ComwaOis one hundred thousand 
pounds, and the freedom of the city, in the Orocers' Company, and on 
the same day they gave the freedom of the city to Sir William Meadows, 
and made him also a Grocer, but forgot to give him a sfaigle sous to set 
up shop. It was thought that Sir William was hardly dealt with, con- 
sidering his services, which had been successftil and splendid, and this 
Epigram appeared on the occasion, addressed from Sir Willhim to Lord 
Coniwallis : 

From Leaden-hall the news Is come. 
That we must Orocere be. 

To you, my lad, they gave a plum. 
But not a ig for mt. 
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tbat tbqr foesftw in the espense of hit equipment, bttilmipt^ 
and mink They tent him a long letter of remonstrance; 
<< Verboia ei grandis Eputola venii a Capreis.^ He sent 
back this truly laconic reply: << GenOemm^ I cannot govern 
Kingdoms by the Rule of Three.*' 



CXLIII. 

THE great, perhaps the principal cause of that delight 
we receiye from a fine comporidon, whether it be in prose* 
or in verse, I concave to be tins ; the marvellous and magic 
power it confers upon the reader; enabling an inferior mind 
at one glance, and almost without an effort, to sdze, to em- 
brace, and to enjoy those remote comUnations of wit, melt- 
ing harmonies of sound, and vigorous condensations of sense, 
that cost a superior mind so much perseverance, labour, and 

. Utit brings to mj mind another Epigram on a similar occasion^ but 
which I shsll ttlMU, sf I think it has somethuig more of point Admiral 
Keppd underwent a trial of court martial at Liverpool^ on the score of 
having ■hoim more prudence in a naval engagement than suited the 
views of the party that opposed Idm^ and which has been stiD more 
edipied by the brillianoe of modem tactics. Burke atabted him on his 
trial, and he was honourably acquitted. After tins acquittal the freedom 
of the City of London was presented to him in a box of Heart of Oak, 
and on the same day Rodney received the same compliment, in a box of 
Gold. Rodney was at that time known to be a little embarrassed in 
his affidrs, and the followhig Epigram appeared on the occssion: 
Each friFourite's defective part^ 

Satyric Cits youYe told. 
For cautious Keppel wanted heart, 
And gallant Rodney, gold. 
^ I am persuaded that the rhythm of prose is &r more difficult, and 
in much fewer hands than the harmony of poetiy. We have ao many 
middling Poets that we might exclaim with Juvenal : 
— — — " Miurum est cum tot uhique 
** Fatihui oceurrat." 
If most of them could be meked down into one sterihig writer of 
solid prose, their publishers and their readers would have less to ( 
plain oL 
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time. And I think I am supported in thb propontiony by 
the fact that our admiration of fine writing, will always be 
m proportion to its real difficulty, and its apparent ease. 
And on the contrary, it is equally corroborative of my state- 
ment, that any thing of confusion or obscurity, creadve <^ 
a pause in the electric rajndity exdted within us, by genuine 
talent, weakens in some sort its influence, and impedes the 
fiiU success of its power. 



CXLIV. 
IN comparing ourselves with those, our good granc* 
fathers, and grandmothers, the antients, we may fairly con- 
gratulate ourselves on many superiorities ; But in some things 
we are still in error, and have rather changed than conquered 
our deluaons. For it is not a less destructive infatuation, to 
flee good as an evil, than to follow evil as a good, to shun 
Philosophy as Folly, than to pursue Folly as Philosophy ; 
to be surfeited by the voracious credulities of blind confi- 
dence, than to be starved by the barren perplexities of doubt. 
It is a truism, that the same effects often proceed firom 
causes that are opposite; for we are as liable to be be- 
wildered from having too many objects, as from having none; 
Whether we explore the naked desert of sand, and of 
sterility, or the exuberant wilderness of forest that none can 
dear, and thicket that none can penetrate. 



CXLV. 
JOHNSON said that wit consists in finding out re- 
semblances, and judgment in discerning differences, and as 
their provinces were so opposite, it was natural that they 
should seldom coexist in the same men. This position of 
Johnson's, like many more that came from his pen, sounds 
so much like truth, that it will often pass for it But he 
seems to have overlooked the fact, that in deciding on things 
that differ, we exerdse the very same powers that are called 
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out in detennining on things that resembfe. Thus in coim- 
pflring die merits of a pieture as regards its faithfulness to 
the origpnal^ he would give a very &lae account of it, who 
should dechure it to be a perfect likeness, because the one 
feature nas oorreet^ wUie all the others were dissimilar. But 
this- can never happen^ because the same acumen that dis-i 
oeveiB ta us the doaenessof one feature to the ongiBal^ 
shows us also the discordancy of all the otherSb But the di- 
rect proof that Johnson was wrong is this : There happens 
to 'have been quite as much wit exerdsed in finding out 
things that differ, as in hitting upon those that resemble. 
Sheridan once observed of a certain speech, that all its facts 
were invention, and all its wit, memory ; two more briUiant 
yet brief distinctions perhaps were never made. Mr. Pitt 
compared the constant oppoation of 9ieridan,to an eternal 
drag chain, clogging all the wheels, retarding the career, and 
embarrassing the movements of government ; Mn Sheridan 
replied, that a real drag chain differed from this imaginary 
drag ch^n of the minister, in one important essen&d ; it 
was applied only when the machine was going dawn the Hill. 
In the first volume I have recorded an anecdote of Doctor 
Crowe, where Johnson himself was vanquid>ed by a piece 
of wit, the only merit of which lay in the felicitous detection 
of a very important difierence. Those who have sat in Mr. 
Sheridan's company might record many similar examples', it 
was never my good fortune but once, to be a satellite, where 
he was the luminary. He kept us in the sphere of his at- 
traction, until the morning, and when 1 reflect on his rubi- 
cund countenance, and his matchless powers of conviviality, 
he seemed to preside in the throne of wit, with more efful- 
gence than Phaeton in the Chariot of the Sun ; But as .an 
humble example of my present subject, I would add this 
distinction between them : The first by his failure turned 
the day into night ; but the latter by his success, by the 
beams of his eloquence, and the flashes of his wit, turned the 
night into day. 
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CXLVI. 
MOTION* is die onlj property we am affirm widi 
oertamty to be insepanMe at M tknes^from all Blatter, aiid^ 
oonsdousness,* fiom aH nmid. With, these two exeeptione^ 
die whole unirerse of things is parcelled out, and partitioned 
into re^ons of probabihty or improbability, acquieseence or 
hesitation, confidence or conjecture. B«t that emperor who 
chiefly sways these petty states, who numbers the greatest 
census of sulgeets, and lords it orer the richest extent of 
territory, b the capricious despot,~doubt. He is at once 
the richest and the poorest of potentates, for he has locked 
up immense wealth in his treasury, but he cannot find the 
key. His huge and gloomy palace floats and fluctuates on 
the immeasuraUe oeeas of oneertainty; its moorings art 
more profound than our ignormee, but more strong than our 
wisdom ; the pile is stable from its Tery instability, and has 
rode out those storms that have so often overthrown the 
firmest pharos of sdence, and the loftiest lighthouse of phi- 
losophy. Nothing is more perplexing than the power, but 
nothing is more dundble dian the dynasty of doubt, for he 
reigns in the hearts of all his people, but gives sotisfaetioo 
to none of them, and yet he is the only despot that can 
never die, while any of Ins sulgects live. 



CXLVIL 

IN the complicated and marvdlous madiinery of 

^ Some may ask it not conaciousness suipended by sleep, certainly 
not^ otherwise none could dream but those who are awake, the memory 
is sometimes suspended in dresm% sod the judgment always, but there 
is no moment when coosctousness ceasef, although there may be many 
when it is not remembered. It may also be asked as to matter, whether 
there be any motion gohig on m the component parts of the diaoMmd; w« 
may be a ss ur ed these is, but a notloa compared to our finita ^Eicultie^ 
almost hifinitely slow, but to which it must gradually yield, and cease 
to be 8 diamond, as certainly, but not as qukkly, as this table I am 
writing on, will cease to be a table. It is curious that of the two brightest 
tfalogs we know, ths one should have the quickest motion^ an! the other 
the slowest, Ughtmng and the diamond. 
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oircumstanoes, it U absolutely imposnUe to decide what 
would have happened^ as to some events, if the slightest dis- 
turbance had taken place, in the march of those diat pr^u 
. ceded them. We may observe a little dirty wheel of brass, 
spinning round upon its greasy axle, and the result is, that 
in another apartment, many yards distance fitim it, a beau- 
tiftil piece of silk issues fknn a loom, rivaOmg in its hues 
the tints of the rainbow ; there are mjrriads of events in our 
lives, the distance between which was much greater than that 
between this wheel, and the ribbon, but where the connection 
has been much more dose. If a private country gentleman 
in Cheshire, about the year 16 hundred and thir^, had not 
been overturned in his carriage, it is extremely probable that 
America, instead of being a free republic at this moment^ 
would have continued a dependent colony of England. 
This country gendeman happened to be Augustus Wash- 
ington, Esquire, who was thus accidentally thrown into the 
company cf a lady who afterwards beaune his wife, who 
emigrated with him to America, and in the year 16 hundred 
and thirty-two, at Virginia, became the envied mother of 
George Washington the great 



CXLVIII. 
TO look back to antiquity is one thmg, to go back 
to it is another; if wc look backwards to antiquity, it should 
be as those that are winning a race; to press forwards the 
fiister, and to leave the beaten still farther bdiind* 



cxux. 

DULL authors will measure our judgment not by 
our aUlities, but by their own conceit To admire their va- 
pidity is to have superior taste, to desfnse it is to have none. 



CL- 

WE may concede any num a right, without doing 
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any man a wrong, but we can favour no one, without injuring 
some one. Where there are many claimants, and we select 
one for his superior merit, this is a preference, and to this 
preference, he has a right ; but if we make our election from 
any other motive, this is a partiality, and this partiality, 
although it may be a benefit to him, is a wrong to another. 
We may be very active, and very busy, but if strict justice 
be not the rudder of all our other virtues, the faster we sail, 
the farther we shall find ourselves from " that haven where 
we would be." 



CLI. 
THERE is not a little generalship and strategy re- 
quired in the managing and marshalling of our pleasures, 
so that each shall not mutually encroach to the destruction 
of all. For pleasures are very voracious, too apt to worry 
•one another, and each, like Aaron's serpent, is prone to swallow 
up the rest. TIius drinking will soon destroy the power, 
gaming the means, and sensuality the taste for other plea- 
sures less seductive, but far more salubrious, and permanent 
as they are pure. 



CUT. 

IN proportion as nations get more corrupt, more dis- 
grace will attach to poverty, and more respect to wealth. But 
there arc two questions that would completely reverse this 
order of tilings ; what keeps some persons poor ? and what 
has made some others rich ? the true answers to these que- 
ries, would often make the poor man more proud of his 
poverty, than the rich man is of his wealth, and the rich 
man more justly ashamed of his wealth, than the poor man 
unjustly now is, of his poverty. 



CLIII. 

IT is lamentable that the intellectual Iight| which 
Vol. I J. I 
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has SO much more power than the solar, should have so much 
less rapidity ; the sons of scienoe mount to their meridian 
splendour, unobsenred by the millions beneath them, who look 
through the misty medium of prejudice, of ignorance, and of 
pride. Unlike the sun in the firmament, it is not until they 
are set tbemsdves, that they enlighten others. 



CLIV. 
PATRIOTISM, Liberty, Reform, and many other 
good things hare got a bad name, by keeping bad company ; 
for those who hare ill intentions, cannot afford to work with 
tools that have ill sounds; when a knave sallies forth to 
deceive us, he dresses up his thoughts in his best words, as 
naturally as his body in his best clothes ; but they must 
expect a Flemish account, that give him credit either for the 
one, or for the other. 



CLV. 
ENGLAND can bear more mismanagement, luxury, 
and corruption, than any other nation under heaven ; and 
those who have built their predictions of her downfall from 
analogies taken from other nations, have all fortunately 
fmled, because England has four points of strength and 
revivescence, not common to those examples from which 
these analogies have been drawn. Two of these sources of 
strength are physical^ her coal, and her iron ; and two of 
them are morale the freedom of the press, and the trial by 
jury ; and they are mutually conservative of each other, 
for should any attempt be made to destroy the two last, the 
two first are admirably adapted to defend them. 



CLVI. 
EVER^ fool knows how often he has been a rogue, 
but every rogue does not know how often he has been a focL 
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CLVII. 

THE more we know of History » the less shall we 
esteem the subjects of it, and to despise our species, is the 
price we must too often pay for our knowledge of it 



CLVIIL 



THE three great apostles of practical atheism, that 
make converts without persecuting, and retain them without 
preaching, are Wealth, Health, and Power 



CLIX. 



IT it curious that we pay statesmen for what diey 
say, not for what they do ; and judge of them from what they 
do, not from what they say. Hence they have one code c^ 
maxims for {MX>fession, and another for practice, and make 
up dieir consciences, as the Neapolitans do their beds, with 
one set of furniture for show, and another for use. 



CLX. 

MAN is a compound Being, and what little knowledge 
he can arrive at, to be practical, scarcely can be pure. Like 
the air he breathes, he may refine it, until the one is unfit to 
be respred, and the other to be applied. Mathematidans 
have sought knowledge in figures. Philosophers in systems, 
Logicians in subtleties, and Metapbisiciansin sounds; It is 
not in any nor in all of these. He that studies only men, 
will get the body of knowledge without the soul, and he that 
studies only books, the soul, without the body. He that 
to what he sees, adds observation, and to what he reads, re- 
flection, is in the right road to knowledge, provided that in 
scrutiniaing the hearts of others, he neglect not his own, and 
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like the Swiss,* doubles his exertions abroad, that he may 
more speedily profit by them at home. 



CLXI. 

NO duels are palatable to both parties, except those 
that are engaged in, from motives of revenge. Such duels 
are rare in modern times, for law has been found as efficaci- 
ous for this purpose as lead, though not so expeditious, and 
the lingering tortures inflicted by parchment, as terrible as 
the more summary decisions of the pistol. In all aiTaurs of 
honour, excepting those where the sole motive is revenge, it 
is curious that fear is the main ingredient. From fear we 
accept a challenge, and from fear we refuse it From the 
false fear of opinion we enter the lists, or we decline to do so, 
from the real fear of danger, or the moral fear of guilt 
Duelling is an evil that it will be extremely difiicult to eradi- 
cate, because it would require a society composed of such 
materials as are not to be found without admixture ; a sodety 
where all who are not christians, must at least be gentlemen, 
or if neither — philosophers. 



CLXII 
SOME praters are so full of their own gabble, and so 
fond of their own discord, that they would not suspend their 
eternal monotonies, to hear the wit of Sheridan, or the point 
of Swift ; one might as well attempt to stop the saw of a 
task- working stone cutter, by the melodies of an (Eolian harp. 
Others again there are, who hide that ignorance in silent 
gravity, that these expose by silly talk, but they are so coldly 
correct, and so methodically dull, that any attempt to raise 

* This pining to revisit their native land peculiar to the SvriM« 
is tenned Nottalgia, a word that signifies a strong deshre to return. 
They have been known even to die when this cannot be attained, and 
it is remarkable that the same remedy that cures a Swiss, kills a Scot. 
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the slumbering sparks of genius, by means of such instru- 
ments, would be to stir up a languishing fire, with a poker 
of ioe. There is a third dass, forming a great majority 
being a heavy ccmipound of the two former, and possessing 
many of the properties peculiar to each ; thus they have just 
Ignorance enough to talk amongst fods, and just sense 
enough to be nlent amongst wits. But they hare no vivadty 
in themselves, nor relish for it in another, to attempt to keep 
up the biEill of conversation with such partners, would be to 
play a game of fives against a bed of feathers. 



CLXIII. 

MAN grows up to teach his children as a father, and 
he looks back to the time when he himself was taught as a 
child. Hence he often becomes a pedagogue by circum- 
stance, and a dogmatist by choice. He carries these prin- 
ciples beyond his own contracted sphere, into regions without 
his jurisdiction, and assumes the dignity of the preceptor, in 
situations where the docility of the pupil would be more 
consonant to his powers, but less congenial to his pride. 
Neither ore words, those tools he works with, less imperfect 
than his skill in applying them. Words *' those Jkkle 
dattgfiters of the earthy are the creation of a being that is 
finite, and when applied to explain that which is infinite 
they fail ; for that which is made surpasses not the maker ; 
nor can that which u immeasurable by our thoughts, 
be measured by our tongues. Man is placed in a system 
where he sees benevolence acting through the instrumentality 
of wisdom ; these proofs multiply upon him, in proportion 
to his powers of intellectual perception, and in those depart- 
ments of this system which he understands the best, these 
marks of wisdom and benevolence are most discernible. An 
astronomer would have a sublimer view of tlie powers of 
the first cause in magnitude than an anatomist, but die 
anatomist would have a finer conception of this wisdom in 
minuteness than the astronomer. A peasant may have as 
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sincere a veneration for this Being, and adore him with as 
pure a worship as dther the astronomer, or the anatomist; 
but his appredations of lum most be less exalted, because 
they are built upon a narrower base. If then in all the parts 
of this system, which we can understand, these marks of 
goodness are so plain and legible, is it not rational to infer 
the same goodness in those parts of the system which we 
cannot comprehend ? The designer of this system has not 
left himself without a witness, but has unfolded his high 
qualities so fully in most instances, that if there are some 
where he appears to us obscure, or unintelligible, to believe 
in our own ignorance, rather than the injustice of such a 
Being, is not only the safest creed, but the soundest philoso- 
phy. The end may be a state of optimism, and this would 
be worthy of Grod ; but the means ore a state of discipline^ 
and this b fitting for man. 

One endowed with a moderate share of mathematical 
knowledge, might be capable of following Sir Isaac Newton 
through the rationale of many of his propositions, and would 
find him clear and irrefragable in all of Uiem. But presently 
he comes to that philosopher's discovery of fluxions, the 
prindples and deductions ot whidi happen to be beyond his 
comprehendon ; would it not be the bright of presumption for 
such a man to suspect Sir Isaac Newton of obscurity, rather 
than himself of incapacity ? But if this reasoning have any 
weight between one man and another, with how much 
greater power must it operate between man and his Maker. 
InfideFity, alas, is not always built upon doubt, for this b 
diffident, nor philosophy always upon wisdom, for this is 
meek ; but pride is neither. The spcnlt children of human 
sdence, like some other bantlings, are seen at times to spurn 
at the good that is oflered, ip a viun but boisterous struggle 
for the evil that is withheld. 



CLXIV. 
NO man can live or die so much for himself as ho 
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that lives and dies for others, and the only greatness of those 
little men who have conquered every thing but themselves, 
conasts in the steadiness with which they have overcome 
the most splendid temptatioDi to be good, in consequence of 
their low schemes and groveUing wishes to be powerful, like 
Napoleon, who 

« Though times, occasioQt, chances, focB and fnends. 
Urged htm to purest Ume, by noblest ends. 
In this alone was great, — to have withstood 
Such varied vast temptations to be good." 

Conflagraiion qfMxueow. 



CLXV. 

WERE we to say that we admire the tricks and 
gambols of a monkey, but think nothing of that Power that 
created those limbs and muscles by which these are perform- 
ed—even a coxcomb would stare at such an asseveration ; 
and yet he b in the diuly commission of a much grosser con- 
tradidicm, since he n^lects his Maker, but worships himself. 



CLXVI. 
TRUTH b the object of Reason, and this is one ; 
Beauty is the object of taste, and this b multiform. 



CLXVII. 
ORATORY b the huffing and blustering spoilt-child 
of a semi-barbarous age. The Press b the foe of Rhetoric^ 
but the fiknd of Reason ; and the art of dedamatioQ has 
been sinkmg m value, from the mosnent* that speakers were 
foolish enough to publish, and hearers wise aiough to read. 

^ There are no potentates of modem times that would imitate Philip, 
and offer a town containing ten thousand inhabitants, for an Orator. 
The antients were a gossiping and a listenhig, rather than a writing or 
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CLXVIII. 

LIGHT, whether it be material or moral, k the beat 
Reformer; for it prevents those disorders which other remedies 
sometimes cure, but sometimes ocmfirtn. 



CLXIX. 

MAN, if he compare himself with all that he can see, 
is at the zenith of power ; but if he compare himself with all 
that he can conceive, he is at the nadir of weakness. 



a reading let. This circumstance gave an orator great opportunitiet of 
display ; for the tongue effects that for thoughts, that the Ftess does for 
words ; but the tongue confers on them a much shorter existence, and 
produces them in a &r less tangible shape ; two drcumstanoes that are 
often not un&vourable to the speedufyer. An antient Demagi^gue said, 
that so long as the people had ears, he would rather that they should be 
without understandings. All good things here below, have thdr draw- 
backs ; and all evil things their compensations. The drawbad[ of the ad- 
vantage of printing is, that it enables coxcombs to deluge us with dul- 
iiess ; and the compensation for the want of that art was this, that if 
blockheads wrote nonsense, no one else would transcribe it ; neither 
could they take their trash to the market, when it cost so much time 
and labour to multiply the copies. Booksellers are like horse-dealers in 
one respect, and if they buy the devil, they must also sell the devil — 
but the misfortune is that a bookseller sddom understands the merits of 
a book, so thoroughly as the horse-dealer the merits of a horse, and 
reads with for less judgment than the other rides. But to return to the 
speechifyers. An orator, who, like Demosthenes, appeals to the head, 
rather than the heart, who resorts to argument, not to sophistry, who 
has no sounding words, unsupported by strong conceptions, who would 
rather convince without persuading, than persuade without convincing', 
is an exception to all rules, and would succeed in all periods. Whm 
the Roman people had listened to the long diffuse and polished discourses 
of Cicero, they departed, saying to one another, what a splendid speech 
our orator has made ; but^ when the Athenians heard Demosthenes, he so 
filled them with the subject matter of his oration, that they quite fofgot 
the orator, but letl him at the finish of his harangue, breathmg icvenge, 
and exclaiming, let us go and fight against Philip. 
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CLXX. 

WE often pretend to fear what we really despise, and 
more often to despise what we really fear. 



CLXXI. 

AS in our amours those conquests that have cost the 
conqueror the most difficulty, have retained him the longest 
in subjection, caunng him like Pyrrhus by victory to be un- 
done, so it is also in our appetites ; those enjoyments we 
have come over to with the most repugnance, we abandon 
with the most r^ret 



CLXXII. 
SLANDER cannot make the subjects of it either 
better or worse, it may represent us in a false light, or place 
a likeness of us in a bad one, but we are the same ; not so 
the slanderer; for calumny always makes the calunmiator 
worse, but the calumniated — ^never. 



CLXXIII. 
MANY schemes ridiculed as (JtOfHan, decried as 
visionary, and declaimed against as impracticable, will be 
realized, the moment the march of sound knowledge has 
effected thb for our spedes; that of making men wise 
enough to see their true interests, and disinterested enough 
to pursue them. 



CLXXIV. 
IT is a common observation that any fool can get 
money ; but they are not wise that think sa The fact is 
that men apparently dull do get money, and yet they have 
no reason to thank their dulness for their wealth. They ap- 
pear to be stupid on every thing unconnected with their ob- 
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(ccty money, because they have concentrated all their powers 
to this particular purpose. But they are wise in their ge- 
nerationf as those who have any dealings with them, liiil 
find out Like moles they are considered blind, by common 
observers, although in the formation of thm little yeOow 
heaps, both are sufficiently sharp-sighted, and have better 
eyes for their own low and grovelling purposes, than those 
bye-standers, who suspect that th^ have none. 



CLXXV. 

IN Women, we love that which is natural, we ad- 
mire that which is acquired, and shun that which b artificial 
But a system of education that combines the evil of all, and 
gives us the good of neither, that presents us with the ignor- 
ance of that which is natural, without its artlessness, and the 
cunning of that which is artificial, without its acquirements, 
that gives us little to admire, less to love, and much to des- 
pise, i& more calculated to procure the female a partner for 
the minuet, than for the marriage, and for the ball, than for 
the bed. 



CLXXVI. 
TIME does as much for a first rate poet, as for a 
first rate painter, but in a very different manner ; that poet 
whose efforts have established his reputation, and whose 
celebrity has gone down to after ages, will receive a meed of 
renown even greater than he deserves, and that text of 
scripture will be verified as to his fame, which says, ** to him 
that hath shall be given.** Time in fact, effects that for a 
line poem, that distance performs for a fine view. When 
we look ai a magnificent city from some height ^hat is above 
it, and beyond it> we are suflSciently removed to lo^, s^t 
of its jiule alleys, blij;id lanes, and paltry habitatipnA; we 
can discover nothing but its lofly spures, monuments and 
towers, its palaces, and its sanctuaries. And so it is with a 
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poem, when we kick back upon it throuj^ a long interval 
of time; we hare been in the habit of hearing only the finest 
passflges, because these only are repeated ; the flats And the 
failings, either we have not vead, or do not remember. The 
finest passi^^ of Milton/or of ShidLespear, can be rehearsed 
by many who have never waded through all the pages of 
either. Dader observed that Homer was a thousand years 
more beautiful than Virgil, as if Calliope traced the efymobgtf 
of her name, to her wrinkles, rather than her dimples. 
Voltaire carried this opimon so far that he seems to infer 
diat distance of time might make a poet still more interest* 
ing, by makii^ him invisiUe, for he asserts that the reputa- 
tion of Dante will continually be growing greater, and 
greater, because there is nobody now that reads him. This 
sentiment must be a source of great eonsoladon to many of 
our modem poets, who have already Uved to see themselves 
arrive at this pcnnt of greatness, and may in some sort be 
said to have survived their own apotheosis. 



CLXXVII. 

IT is with diseases of the mind, as with those of the 
body, we are half dead, before we understand our disorder, 
and half cured when we do. 



CLXXVIIL 
LIBERTY will not descend to a people, a people 
must raise themselves to liberty, it is a blessing that must 
be earned before it can be enjoyed. That nation cannot be 
free where reform is a common hack, that is dismissed with 
a kick, the moment it has brought the rider to his place. 
That nation cannot be free where parties are but diflRsrent 
roads, leading to one common destination, plunder. That 
natbn can not be firee where the rulers will not feel for the 
people, until they are obliged to feel wUh the pe<q[Je, and 
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then it is too late. That natibn cannot be free that is 
bought by its own consent, and sold agwist it; where the 
rogue that is in rags, is kept in countenance by the rogue 
that is in ruffles, and where from high to low, from the lord 
to the lacquey, there is nothing radical but corruption, and 
nothing contemptible but poverty ; where both patriot and 
placeman, perceiving that money can do every thing, are pre> 
pared to do every thing for money. That nation cannot be 
free, where religioh is, with the higher orders, a matter of 
indifference ; with the middle, of acquiescence ; and with 
the lower, of fanaticism. That nation cannot be free where 
the leprosy of selfishness sticks to it as dose as the curse of 
Elisha to his servant Gehazi, where the rulers ask not 
what recommends a man, but who ; and where those who 
want a rogue, have no occasion to make, but to choose. I 
hope there is no nation like this under Heaven ; but if there 
were, these are the things that however great she mi^t be, 
would keep such a nation from liberty, and liberty from her. 
These are the things that would force upon such a nation, 
first, a government of expedients, secondly, of difiiculties, 
and lastly, of danger. Such a nation could begin to feel, 
only by fearing all that she deserved, and finish by suffering 
all that she feared. 



CLXXIX. 

A free press is the parent of much good in a state. 
But even a licentious press is a far less evil than a press 
that is enslaved, because both sides may be heard in the 
former case, but not in the latter. A licentious press may be 
an evil, an enslaved press must be so ; for an enslaved press 
may cause error to be more current than wisdom, and wrong 
more powerful than right ; a licentious press cannot efiect 
these things, for if it give the poison, it gives also the anti- 
dote, which an enslaved press withholds. An enslaved press 
is doubly fatal, it not only takes away the true light, for in 
that case we might stand still, but it sets up a false one, that 
decoys us to our destruction. 
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CLXXX. 

ALL nations that have reached the highest point of 
civilization, may from that hour assume for their motto, 
" videri quam esseJ* And whenever, and wherever we see 
ostentation substituted for happiness, profession for friend- 
ship, formality for religion, pedantry for learning, buffoonery 
for wit, artifice fjr nature, and hypocrisy for every tiling. 
These are the signs of the times which he that runs may 
read, and which will enable the Philosopher to date the 
commencement of national decay, from the consummation of 
national refinement 



CLXXXI. 

WE should chuse our books as we would our com- 
panions, for their sterling and intrinnc merit, not for their 
adscititious or acddental advantages. For with books as with 
men, it seldom happens that their performances are fully 
equal to their pretensions, nor their capital to their credit. 
Therefore to repeat a sentence in my preface, we should 
con^der rather what is said, than who says it, and the conse- 
quence of the argument, rather than the consequence of 
him that delivers it ; for wise things have sometimes escaped 
from heads that are foolish, and foolish things from heads 
that are wise. We should prefer preceptors who teach us to 
think, such as Bacon and Locke, rather than those that 
teach us to argue, as Aristotie, and Cicero; and we should 
give our days and our nights to those who like Tacitus and 
Sully, describe men as they are, than to those who like 
Harrington and Bolingbroke, describe men as they ought to 
be. Of the poets, it will be most safe to read chiefly those 
of times that are past, who are still popular in times that 
are present ; and when we read a few of those that are antient, 
this is the most pleasing and compendious mode of reading 
all that is good, in those that are modem. The press enables 
poets to deluge us with streams from Helicon, rapid, over- 
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flowing, and inexhaustible, but noisy, frothy, and muddy 
withal, and profuse rather than profound. But we shall 
And more difference of opinion as to the comparative merits 
of the poets, than of all other writers. For in science, reason 
is the guide ; but in poetry, taste. Truth, I have before 
observed, is the object of the one, which is uniform and in- 
divisible ; beauty is the object of the other, which is varied 
and multiform. 



CLXXXII. 
THERE are many who say more than the truth on 
some occasions, and balance the account with their con- 
sciences, by saying less than the truth on others. But the 
fact is, that they are, in both instances, as fraudulent, as he 
would be, that exacted more than his due from his debtors, 
and paid less than tfieir due to his creditors. 



CLXXXIIL 
IT is a piece of pedantry to introduce foreign words 
into our language, when we have terms of legitimate English 
origin that express all that these exotics convey, with the 
advantage of being intelligible to every one. For foreign 
sounds, like foreign servants, ought not to be introduced to 
the disadvantage of the natives, until these are found unworthy 
of trust. I was once asked at a party what was the difference 
between a ooQversation, and a converxation^ ; I replied, that 
if there were any difference, I considered it must be this: 
In a conversation, if a blockhead talked nonsense, you were 
not obliged to listen to him ; but in a conversation^ you 
were. I have heard of an old gentleman, who was a better 
theok)^st than a chymist, gravely asking a friend, if he 
would be so good as to explain to him the difference between 
the old word calrnmnny and the new term galvanism. He 
might have replied, that both of them had a great deal to 
do with Jlre, but that neither of them had been hitherto 
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able to explain the nature of that element with which they 
were so intimately connected. 



CLXXXIV. 
A system of mal-govigrnment begins by refusing man 
his rights, and ends by depriving him of the power of ap- 
preciating the value of that which he has lost. It is pos« 
sible that the Polish cerf, or the Russian boor, or the de« 
scendant of the kidnapped negro, may be contented with 
their condition ; but it is not pos^ble that the mind of a 
Franklin, or a Howard, could be contented to see them so. 
The philosopher knows that the most degrading symptom 
of hopeless vassalage, is this very apathy that it ultimately 
superinduces on its victims, as the surgeon knows that the 
most alarming symptom of a deadly mortification having 
taken place, is the cessation of pmn on the part of the patient. 



CLXXXV. 
IF sensuality be our only happiness, we ought to 
envy the brutes ; for instinct* is a surer, shorter, and safer 
guide to such hi^piness, than reason. 



* There are tome facUi recorded of the Elephant, that one scarcely 
knows how to reconcile to mere instinct, if the facts be authentic. I ha?e 
heard the late sir George Staunton say, that when general Meadows re- 
viewed four war Elephants that had been sent from Ceylon, to Madras, 
to assist in getting the British artillery through the gavi$, a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance XxKik place. The war Elephant it is well known 
is trained to perform the grand Salam, whkh is done by falling on the 
first joint of the fore leg, at a certain signal. The largest of the four 
Elephants was partkularly noticed by the general, as being terribly out 
of condition ; the keeper was ordered up to explain the cause, and was 
in the act of doing this to the general, when the Elephant advanced a 
few steps out of the line, and with one stroke of his proboscis laid his 
keeper dead at his feet. He then retired back again failo his positfon, 
and performed the grand takm. This drcumstance excited some ooo* 
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CLXXXVI. 

IF we read the history ct disorders, we are astonished 
that men live, if of cures, we are still more astonished, that 
they die. But death is the only sovereign whom no partiality 
can warp, and no price corrupt He neither spares the hero, 
his purveyor by wholesale, nor the physician,* his caterer by 
retiul, nor the lawyer, his solicitor-general, nor the under- 
taker, his master of the wardrobe, nor the priest his chamber* 
hun, and privy-counsellor ; even his truest minion and prime 
sycophant, the sexton, who has spent his whole life in hiding 
his bad deeds from the world, and concealing his defonmties, 
is at last oondgned to the bed of clay, with his own shovel, 
and this by the hands of some younger favourite, who suc- 



sideraUe alarm, when the wife of the keeper ran up to his dead body, 
and in a broken sort of exclamation, cried out that she was always afraid 
something of this sort would happen, as he was constantly in the habit 
of robbing that Elephant of his rations ^of rice, by taking them away 
from his crib after they had been served out to him, under the inspec- 
tion of his superior. This anecdote is rather a staggering one, but I 
have mentioned it to many persons who have been in India, and most of 
them were no strangers to the circumstance. One gentleman informed 
me that it was authentically recorded in the philosophical transactions 
of that day, but this I cannot vouch for, having never searched for it 

* I remember when at Paris being introduced to a physician who had 
fitted up a large apartment with portraits, sent him by those patients 
whom he had recovered. This circumstance put me in mind of a re- 
mark of Diogenes to one that admired the multitude of votive offerings 
in Samothracia given to the temple of Neptune, by those who had 
escaped from shipwreck; there would have been many more, said 
Diogenes, if those who have perished could have presented theirs. There 
is a Spanish story that runs thus : All the physicians in Madrid were 
suddenly alarmed by the intrusion of the ghosto of their patients, their 
doors were so beseiged by the spectres of the dead, that there was no 
entrance for the living. It was observed that a single physician of no 
repute, and living very obscurely, was incommoded with only one of 
these unearthly visitors ; all Madrid flocked to him, and he got all the 
fees, until Ids brother practitioners promulgated the unfortunate dis- 
covery that this single ghost, was, when alive, the only patient that ever 
consulted him. 
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ceeds tiake to his salary, and hLs sentence, his department, 
and his doom. 



CLXXXVII. 

THE minor miseries superinduced by Fashion, that 
queen of fools, can hardly be concetred by those who hve in 
the present day, when common sense is invalidating every 
hour the authority of this silly despot, and confirming the 
rational dictates of comfort The quantum of uneasiness 
forced upon us by these absurdities, was no small drawback 
from the sum total of that happiness olbtted to the little 
life of man ; for small miseries, like small debts, hit us in so 
many places, and meet us at so many turns and comers, that 
what they want in weight, they make up in number, and 
render it less hazardous to stand the fire of one cannon ball, 
than a volley composed of such a shower of bullets. It is 
within the recollection of very many of my readers, that no 
gentleman or lady could either pay or receive a visit, or go 
out to a dinner, or appear at a public party, without sub* 
mitting to have seven or «ght pounds of fat and flour 
worked into their hair, by the hands of that very industrious 
and important personage the frizeur, on whose co-operation 
their whole powers of locomotion depended, and who had so 
much to do that he could seldom be punctual. Nothing was 
more common than for ladies at a race ball, an election invi^ 
tation, or a county assize meetings to undeif;o the tremendous 
operations of the frizeur on the evening that preceded, and 
to sacrifice one nighf s rest to fashion, in order that they 
might sacrifice another night to foUy. Our fair country 
women laugh at the Chinese ladies, who deprive themselves 
of the use of their feet, by tight shoes and bandages, and 
whose characters would be ruined if they were even suspected 
of bdng able to walk. But they themselves^ by the more 
destructive and dangerous fashion of tight lacing, destroy 
functions of the body far more important, not only to them- 
selves, but to their ofi*spring, and whole troops of dandies 
Vol. II. K 
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quite as taper waisted, and almoet ta masculine as their 
mothers, are the natural result of such an absurdity. If to 
be admired is the motive for such a custom, it is a most 
paradoxical mode of pursuing this end ; for that which is 
destructive of health, must be still more destructive of 
beauty ; that beauty, in a vain eflbrt to preserve which, the 
victims of this fashion have devoted themselves to a joyless 
youth, and a premature decrepitude. Another of the minor 
miseries formerly imposed upon sodety by the despotism of 
fashion, was the necessity of giving large sums, denominated 
vails, to a whole bevy of butlers, footmen, and lacqueys. 
This was carried to such an excess, that no poor man could 
afford to dine with a rich one, unless he inclosed a guinea 
with his card of invitation ; and yet this custom, more mean, 
if possible, than absurd, kept its ground until a few such 
men as Swift, Steele, and Arbuthnot, happened to make a 
discovery in terrestrial bodies, productive of more comfort 
than any made before or since, in those that are celestial. 
After a due course of experiments, both synthetic4illy and 
analytically pursued, they found out and promulgated to the 
world, that two or three friends, a joint c£ Welsh mutton, 
a blazing hearth, a bottle of old wine, and a hearty welcome 
at home, were far better things than cold fricasces, colder 
formalities, sour liquors, and sourer looks abroad, saddled, 
moreover, with the penalty of running the gauntlet of a 
whole gang of belaced and betassled mendicants, who 
proceeded from the plunder of the pocket of the guest, to 
their still more barefaced depredations on the cellar of their 
master. There is a little Italian story so much to my pre- 
sent purpose, that I shall conclude by relating it. A noble- 
man, resident at & castle, I think near Pisa, was about to 
celebrate his marriage feast. A 11 the elements were propitious 
except the ocean, which had been so boisterous as to deny the 
veiy necessary appendage of fish. Most providentially, how- 
ev^, on the very morning of the feast, a poor fisherman 
made Us appearance, with a turbot so laige, that it seemed 
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(o have been created for the occasion, ** animal propter con^ 
mvia natumy Joy pervaded the castle, and the fidierman was 
ushered with his prize into the saloon, where the nobleman, 
in the presence df his vimtors, requested him to put what 
price he thought proper on the fish, and it should be in- 
stantly paid him. One hundred lashes, said the fisherman, 
on my bare back, is the price of my fish, and I wiU not bate 
one strand of whipcord on the bargun. The nobleman and 
his guests were not a little astonished, but our chapman was 
resolute, and remonstrance was in vain. At length the 
nobleman exclaimed, well, well, the fellow is a humourist, 
and the fish we must have, but lay on lightly, and let the 
price be pmd in our presence. After fifty lashes had been 
administered, hold, hold, exclaimed the fisherman, I have a 
partner in this busmess, and it is fitting that he should re- 
ceive his share. What, are there two such madcaps in the 
world, exclaimed the nobleman, name him, and he shall be 
sent for instantly ; you need not go very far for him, said 
the fisherman, you will find him at your gate, in the shape 
of your own porter, who would not let me in, until I pro. 
mised that he should have the half of whatever I received for 
my turbot. Oh, oh, said the nobleman, bring him up instantly, 
he shall receive his stipulated moiety with the strictest jus- 
tice. This ceremony being finished, he dischaiged the 
porter, and amply rewarded the fisherman. 



CLXXXVIII. 



HAPPINESS is that single and glorious thing, 
which is the very light and sun of the whole animated uni- 
verse, and where she is not, it were better that nothing 
should be. Without her,* wisdom is but a shadow, and virtue 



* Dr. Johnson was asked by a lady, what new work he was em- 
ployed about ; I am writing nothing just at present he replied ; well, 
but Doctor, said she, if I could write like you, I should be always 
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a name; she is their sovereign mistress; for her alone they 
labour, and by her they xtntt be paid ; to enjoy her, and 
to communicate her, is the object of tlieir efforts, and the 
consummation of their toil. 



CLXXXIX. 

IT is with ridicule as with compassion, we do not 
like to be the solitary objects of either, and whether we are 
laughed at or pitied, we have no objection to sharers, and 
fancy we can lessen the weight, by dividing the load. A 
gentleman who was present at the battle of Leipsic, told me 
a humorous anecdote, which may serve to illustrate the 
above position. It will be remembered, that our govern- 
ment had dispatched a rocket brigade to assist at that 
action, and that Captain Boger, a very deserving young 
officer, lost his life in the commanding of it. After the 
signal defeat of the French at this memorable action, Leipsic 
became full of a mixed medley of soldiers of all arms, and 
of all nations ; of course, a great variety of coin was in cir- 
culation there ; a British private, who was attached to the 
rocket brigade, and who had picked up a little broken 
French and German, went to the largest hotel in Leipsic, 
and displaying an English shilling to the landlord, enquired 
if this piece of coin was current there ; oh yes, replied he, 
you may have whatever the house affords for that money, it 
passes current here at present Our fortunate Bardolph, 
finding himself in such compliant quarters, called about him 
most lustily, and the most sumptuous dinner the house 
could afford, washed down by sundry bottles of the most 
expensive wines, were dispatched without ceremony. On 
going away, he tendered at the bar the single identical shil- 



writing, merely for the pleasure of it ; pray, madam, retorted he, do 
you sincerely think that Leander swam across the Hellespont, merely 
because he was fond of swimming. 
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ling which the landlord had inadvertently led him to expect 
was to perform such wonders. The stare, the shrug, and 
the exclamation elicited from ^* mine host of the garter, by 
such a tender, may be more easily conceived than expressed. 
An explanation very much to the dissatisfaction of the land- 
lord took place, who quickly found, not only that nothing 
more was likely to be got, but also that the laugh would be 
tremendously heavy against him. This part of the profits he 
had a very Christian wish to divide with his neighbour. 
Taking, therefore, his guest to the street door of his hotel, 
he requested him to look over the way. Do you see, said 
he, that large hotel opposite ? that feUow, the landlord of it, 
is my sworn rival, and nothing can keep this story from his 
ears, in which case I shall never hear the last of it Now, 
my good fellow, you are not only welcome to your enter- 
tainment, but I will instantly give you a five francs pece 
into the bargain, if you will promise, on the word of a sol- 
dier, to attempt the very same trick with him to-morrow, 
that succeeded so well with me to-day. Our veteran took 
the money, and accepted the conditions ; but having but- 
toned up the silver very securely in his pocket, he took his 
leave of the landlord, with the following speech, and a bow, 
that did no discredit to Leipsic; Sir, 1 deem myself in 
honour bound to use my utmost endeavours to put yout 
wishes in execution ; I shall certainly do all I can, but must 
candidly inform you, that I fear I shall not succeed, since 
I played the very same trick with that gentleman yesterday ; 
and it is to his particular advice alone, that you are indebted 
for the honour of my company to-day. 



cxc. 

IF you see a man grossly ignorant and superficial 
on points which you do understand, be not over ready to 
give him credit on the score of character which he may 
have attained for any great ability in points which you do 
not understand. 
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CXCI. 
EMULATION looks out for merits that she may ex- 
alt herself by a victory ; Envy spies out blemishes, that she 
may lower another by a defeat. 



CXCII. 



TRUTH can hardly be expected to adapt herself to 
the crooked policy, and wily sinuosities of worldly aSiurs ; 
for truth, like light, travels only in straight lines. 



CXCIII. 
IT is adverse to talent, to be consorted, and trained 
up with inferior minds, or inferior companions, however high 
they may rank. The foal of the racer, neither finds out his 
speed, nor calls out his powers, if pastured out with the 
common herd, that are destined for the collar, and the yoke. 



CXCIV, 
THE good people of England do all that in them 
lies to make their king a puppet ; and then with their usual 
con^tency, detest him if he is not what they would make 
him, and despise him if he is. 



CXCV. 

HE that will not permit his wealth to do any good 
to others while he is alive, prevents it from doing any good 
to himself when he is dead ; and by an egotism that is sui- 
ddal, and has a double edge, cuts himself off from the truest 
pleasure here, and the highest happiness hereafter. Some 
fancy that they make all matters right by cheating th^ re> 
lations, and lea\ing all their ill-gotten wealth, to some public 
insUtution. I have heard a story of his satanic majesty, that 
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he was one day sitting on his throne of state, with some of 
bis prime ministers attending him, when a certain imp just 
arrived from hi« mission to this nether world, appeared be* 
fore him. Sirrah, said he, you have been long absent from 
us, what news from above? I have been attending, and 
please your majesty, the death bed of a miser, and I have 
put it into bis head to leave all his immense wealth to charit- 
able institutions ; Indeed, said the sable monarch, and call 
you this attending to my interest ? I am afraid we shall lose 
him ; fear not said the imp, for he has made no restituHans, 
and has also many starving relatives ; but if we were so un- 
lucky, we are sure after all to be gainers, for I also instilled 
it into his mind to appoint twelve trustees^ and your majesty 
may safely reckon upon every soul of them, to a man. 



CXCVI. 

" OMNE simile non est idem^ is an axiom which 
men of powerful imaginations ought to keep constantly in 
view ; for in mental optics those do not always see the farthest 
who have mounted the highest, and imagination* has some- 
times blinded the judgment rather than sharpened its acu- 
men. Minds of this kind have been beautifully compared to 
those angels described in the Revelations, who hid their eyes 
with their wings. 

* Wit also, will sometimes bribe the judgment to a false dedsiori, and 
make us more inclined to say what vi brilliant, rather than what is true, 
and to aim at point rather than at propriety. Voltaire was once desired by 
a poet to criticise a tragedy that he had written. He prefaced his re- 
quest by saying that he knew the value of this philosopher's time, and 
therefore he requested him to express his candid opinion in the shortest 
manner. Unfortunately our tragedian had written the single word Fm 
at the bottom of his piece, and our merciless critic confined his whole 
critidsm merely to scratching out the letter n, thus Ft, Nevertheless 
the tragedy did not dnerre so serere a sentence ; but the wit was too 
grtat a tempUtion. 
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CXCVII. 

SOME conversions have failed not for any want of 
faith in the convert, but for a deficiency of that article in 
the converter ; and when matters have been brought to the 
point, it has been discovered that the disciple was ready to 
perform his part of the ceremony, provided the master were 
equally so to perform his. I remember having somewhere 
read a story of a certain lady in Italy, who being of the 
protestant faith, was about to be united in marriage to a* 
papist. Great pains were taken to work her conversion ; at 
length she consented to take the holy sacrament, acoHtling 
to the ritual of the church of Rome, provided the making 
up, and manufacturing of the wafer to be used in this cere- 
mony were allowed her. This was granted, and when the 
priest had finished the consecration, she solemnly asked him if 
he firmly believed that the act of consecration had transform- 
ed those elements into the real body of Christ ? he replied 
there could not be the shadow of a doubt of it« Th«n, said 
she, I am ready to swallow them if you will only set me the 
example, but must candidly inform you, added she, that be-, 
fore the miracle of transubstantiation had been performed^ 
on the consecrated host, the principle ingredient in its com- 
position was arsenic. The monk did not deem it prudent to 
make a convert on such terms. 



CXCVIII. 

FLATTERY is often a traffic of mutual meanness, 
where, although both parties intend deception, neither are 
deceived; since words that cost little, are exchanged for 
hopes that cost less. But we must be careful how we flatter 
fools too little, or wise men too much, for the flatterer must 
act the very reverse of the physician, and administer the 
the strongest dose, only to the weaJcest patient The truly 
great will bear even reproof, if truth support it, more 
patiently than flattery accompanied with falshood ; for bj 
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venturing on the first, we pay a oomplhnent to their heart, 
but by venturing on the second, we inflict an insult on their 
head. Two punters undertook a portrait of Hannibal ; one 
of them painted a full lUcenen- of faim, and gave him two 
eyes, whereas disease had deprived him of one ; The other 
painted him in profile^ but with his blind fide from the 
spectators. He severely reprimanded the first, but hand- 
somely rewarded the second. 



CXCIX. 
HUMAN life, according to Mandeville* and others 
of his school, is a constant system of hypocrisy acting upon 
hypocrisy, a kind of double duping, where pretenders pursue 
virtue that they esteem not, for the sake of praises which 
those who proffer, value not. Thus, according to him, in- 
stead of feeling any gratitude for those who have lost their 
lives in the service of their country, our feelings ought 
rather to be those of pity, and contempt, for beings so weak 
as to permit the love of glory, to overcome the love of life. 
In conformity to this system, he asserts that all the virtues 

• If we were incUned to pun after the manner of Swift, on the name 
of Mandeville, we might lay that Mandeville was a devil of a man^ who 
wrote a book to prove man a devil. 

I am rather surprised to see such men as Hobbes, Machiavelli, Man- 
deville, or Spinoza, receive any attention in that republic which alone u 
fixed and free — the Republic of Letters. They carry, it is true, their 
own antidote, for the absurdity of their doctrines is usually in proportion 
to their atrocity. I would hate them read, notwithstanding, and pro- 
mulgated and etaoiinedi and would give them all possible fairplay. I 
am certain thb is the most efficacious mode of satisfying ourselves how 
much more powerful their names are, than their pens. I shall be told 
that there are moments when these men evince great strength of mind, 
as there are times when madmen evince great strength of body ; but 
one is the strength of error, and the other of disease. Now we shut 
up the one, and clap a strait-waistcoat upon him ; but I would give the 
other all possible liberty, for the more they are iten and known, tbf 
fewer converts they will have, and the less mischief they will do. 
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are nothing more than the political oflbpring that flalteiy 
begets upon pride. Were sudi a system to be general, with 
Machievelli for our tutor, and Mandeville for our moralist, 
we might indeed deny a heaven, but if we denied a hell, it 
would not be for want of a proMgfpe upon earth. Mr. Hume 
on the other hand seems inclined to make utility the test of 
virtue, and this doctrine he has urged so spedously as to draw 
after him « a ihird part cf(he Host of Heaven:' Paley has 
been in some degree seduced, but Pdey*s authority is on the 
decline. If one were disposed to banter sudi a doctrine^ by 
pursuing up its condurions to the absurdities to which they 
would lead us, one would say that if a building were on fire« 
a philosopher ought to be saved in preference to a feol^ and 
a steam Engine, or a loom, in preference to either; no parent 
ought to have any affection or tenderness for a child that 
was dying of a disorder pronounced to be incurable ; and no 
child ought to take any trouble for a parent that was in a 
state of dotage. If we met with a beggar with one leg, we 
ought to give him nothing, but reserve a double alms for a 
beggar who had two, as being the most useful animal. As 
to religion, all adoration would be transferred to the felt and 
visible source of all utility, the sun, and the reli^on of 
Persia, would be the universal faith. Another mode of ac- 
counting for human actions, is self-interest ; a system that 
has more plausibility, and perhaps more proselytes than the 
two that precede it. It would indeed be very unfortunate 
for mankind if any virtuous action whatsoever could be 
proved to be detrimental to the self-interest of him who per- 
formed it, if the view taken of it be enlarged and compre- 
hensive. And it is on this ground, that I have asserted 
elsewhere that it is much nearer the truth to say that all 
men have an interest in being good, than that all men are 
good from interest. Swift in his detached thoughts observes 
that there are some whose self-love inclines them to please 
others, and some whose self-love inclines them to please 
themselves ; the first he designates as the virtuous, and the 
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second as the vicious. Rosseau* saw the difficulty of the 
egotistical creed, and to avoid it, divides self-love into two 
orders, a higher, and a lower, a sensual and a spiritual ; and 
labours to convince us that his higher order of self-interest 
is compatible with virtu^ the lower not He gives us as an 
^* imtarUia cruets/* the case of the juryman who was re- 
solved rather to perish than permit the conviction of another 
man, for a murder which he himself had perpetrated* But 
that knowledge which is necessary, is seldom abstruse^ and 
for all practical purposes, oonsdence is the best casuist, and 
to do as we would be done by, the safest rule. I believe 
the worst man that ever existed, never committed a bad 
action without some compunction, nor a good one without 
some delight, and he that would persuade us that both are 
indifferent, would approximate us nearer to the brute from 
our insensibility, than to the philosopher from our stmdsm. 
Human nature may grovel, but it can also soar. We see a 
man deny himself to gratify others, forget himself to remem- 
ber others, endanger himself to rescue others, and lastly die 
that others may live.*f- Are we after this to subscribe to the 
moralist, and write this character down a selfish being, be- 
cause he sought all his delights and gratifications in being 
the source and distributor, to others^ of both. 



CC. 

DEATH is the liberator of him whom freedom can- 
not release, the physidan of him whom medicine cannot 
cure, and the comforter of him whom time cannot conbole. 



* RoMeau was more fond of a paradox, than Shakespeare of a pun, 
and it is seldom that any reliance can he placed upon hit opinion, even 
if he possessed one ; thus at the very time he was ranting about liberty, 
he suffered this sentiment to escape him, in a confidential letter to a 
friend, " a mon avis le sang dun seul homme est (tun piusgrand prut que 
fa liberie de tout le genre humatn," 

t See the accounts of some late shipwrecks in the channel. 
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CCI. 

IS the Deity able to prevent evU, but not wiQui^ 
where is his benevolence? is he willing but not able, whoeis 
his power? is he both able and willing, whence then is evil? 
These fbrniidable questions all resolving thenoselves into the 
^ unde malum^ of the Epicureans, have been handed down 
as heir looms from one generation of sceptics to another; a 
generation, that, like the &mily (rf* the Wrongheado^ can 
trace back its ancestry to the remotest antiquity, and who 
like the Jews of the present day, are confined to no meridian, 
climate or country, but who are as obstinate in rejecting all 
creeds, as the latter are in adhering to one. Whence is evil? 
this is that triumphant question resorted to as the trustiest 
weapon of the infidel, when closely pushed ; a weapon pro- 
duced with as much solemnity as die sword whidi the High- 
land chiefiain^exhibits as the brand of his fore-fathers, and 
the title to his domains,* and which is oonadered as terrible 
as ever, although the stalworth hands that ionneAy wielded 
it, are mouldering in the dust Whence is evil, I will not 
presume to break a lance with this formidable cfaamjnon that 
has foiled so many, neither am I quite inclined, fike iEneas, 
to escape in a cloud. The method I shall adopt will be to 
retreat fighting, and with my face to the foe. 1 admit the 
existence of evil to its full extent, and I also admit my own 
ignorance, which is not the least part of the evil I deplore 
I also find in the midst of all this evil, a tolerably iair pro- 
portion of good. I can discover that I did not make myself, 
and also that the being that did make me, has shown a de- 
gree of power and of wisdom far beyond my powers of com- 
pvdiension. I can also see so much good proceeding firom his 
system even here, that I am inclined to love him ; but I can 
see 80 much evil, that I am inclined also to fear him. I find 

* King James held a conrocatioa at Perth, aiid demalkied of the 
Seotch baroiYs that thej should produce the charters by whidi thej hdd 
their lands ; thej all with one simultaneous morenient, rose up and ^tw 
thdr swonis. 
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myself a compound being, made up of body and mind, and 
the union is so intimate, that the one appears to perish, at 
the dissolution of the other. In attempting to reconcile this 
last evil, death, and the many more that lead to it, with the 
wisdom, power, and goodness, that I see displayed on many 
other occasions, 1 find that I have strong aspirings after a 
state that may survive this apparent dissolution, and I find 
that I have this feeling in common, with all the rest of my 
species ; I find also on looking within, that I have a mind 
capable of much higher delights than matter, or earth can 
afford. On looking still more closely into myself, I find 
every reason to beUeve that this is the first state of existence 
I ever enjoyed, I can recollect no other, I am conscious of 
no other. Here then I stand as upon a point acknowledged, 
that this world is the first stage of existence to that compound 
animal man, and that it is to him at least the first link in 
that order of things in which mind is united to matter. May 
not then this present state, be, as relates to mind, a state of 
infancy and childhood, where the elements and the rudi- 
ments of a progressive state are to be received and acquired, 
and may not such be necessarily a state of discipline, and 
may not an all-wise, and all-perfect Being take Uss delight 
in creating stones and blocks, and in making them capable 
of eternal happiness, than in ultimately granting this glorious 
boon to creatures whom he had formed intellectual, and re- 
sponsible. And is not this supposition far less absurd^ and 
monstrous than to conclude the Deity unjust, and the vo- 
luntary autlior of evil, necessary from his prescience that 
foresaw it, yet permitted it, and gratuitous from his power, 
that could yet would not prevent it. Having arrived at 
these conclusions by looking into myself, I then look to 
things around me^ and without me, and I find an external 
state of things, corresponding predsely with these internal 
conclusions. I find a mixed state and condition to be the lot 
of man ; he has much of good to enjoy, and much of evil to 
encounter, and the more or the less of either I observe de- 
pends in very many instances on himself. I farther find 
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that this is no particular discovery of mine, that it has 
struck the profoundest thinkers, and the justest reasoners of 
all ages*, quite as forcibly, and been much better expressed. I 
farther see that a state of discipline naturally presupposes 
for its proper theatre a mixed stale of good and of evil, ance 
a mixed state alone it is, that calls many virtues into action, 
that could not be exercised in a state of perfection, such for 
instance, as benevolence in alleviating the miseries of others, 
or resignation in bearing our own. In short, I find it to be 
precisely what I conceive mind in its cunabular and com- 
pound state might most naturally require, namely, a state of 
discipline,* with quite enough of good to keep intdleotual 
agents from despair, and quite enough of evil to keep them 
from presumption ; good also, not so independent of our 
exertions, as to justify our idleness, and evil not so necessary 
and unavoidable as to paralyse us with despondency. 



ecu. 

I HAVE strong doubts as to the permission of those 
phienomena that have been termed supernatural, since the 
era of the apostles ; and if there be any who think they have 
witnessed such things, they should reflect that there is this 
hazard in divulging them, — they voluntarily wedge them- 
selves up into the aukward dilemma of being considered 
either as Liars, or Fools. To withhold our assent to such 
things, if we have witnessed them, is difficult; but to give 
our assent to them because they have been witnessed by 
other8,*f- is absurd. In this latter case, the reasoning of Mr. 
Hume will apply, and is conclusive against all such phseno- 
mena, subsequent to the era stated above ; for here we trust 
not to experience, but to testimony, and it is contrary to our 
experience that such superhuman appearances should be true, 
but it is not contrary to our experience that the human testi- 

* Thia view of the case is confirmed by Revelation. 

t It baa been my lot to witness some things connected with thia sub- 
ject, as impossible for me to explain, as for those who have not witnessed 
them to believe. 
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mony, by which they are supported, should be false. I 
know not which is most detrimental to the happiness of 
mankind ; to believe in such things, if they have never hap- 
pened, or to disbelieve them if they have. But it is obvious 
that to deny them even in opposition to our own experience, 
would savour less strongly of presumption, than to admit 
them on the bare testimony of others, would of weakness ; 
and the advocates of supernatural appearances having hap- 
pened in modem times, are sure to be in the minority, not 
only as to number, but also as to weight. 



CCIII. 
EARLY impressions are not easily erased; the 
virgin wax is faithful to the signet, and subsequent impres- 
sions serve rather to indent the former ones, than to eradi- 
cate them. To change the metaphor, we might say that the 
new cask takes its odour from the first wine that it receives, 
what may be poured in aflerwards, will be contained, but 
the first is imbibed. Rosseau carried his envy, hatred, and 
malice, of all literary contemporaries, almost to phrenzy. A 
social savage on this point, he recoiled as sullenly from the 
courtesy of Hume, as from the caustic of Voltaire* This 
asnigma in his character may be solved, by recollecting that 
when he was clerk to M. Dupin, he was not permitted to 
dine at his table, on those days when the literati assembled 
there. Even then he felt his own powers, and despised him 
who, " like^ the base Judean threw a pearl away richer than 
aO ?iis tribeP Therefore he commenced his campaign with 
no very charitable feelings for his cotemporaries, but entered, 
says Grimm, the field of literature, as Marius re-entered 
Rome, breathing revenge, and remembering the Marshes of 
Mintumse. 



* I here alliide to Rosseau's appreciation of himself, bvit he was a 
pearl I should have no objection to buy at my price.* if I could only sell 
him at hii own. 
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CCIV. 

IN all places, and in all times, those Religionists who 
have believed too much, have been more inclined to violence 
and persecution, than those who have believed too little, I 
suspect the reason b that indifference is a much less active 
principle than enthusiasm. 



ccv. 

WE seek the society of the ladies mih a view to be 
pleased, rather than to be instructed, and are more gratified 
bj those who will talk, than by those that are silent; for if 
they talk well, we are doubly delighted to receive information 
from so pleasant a source, and if they are at times a little 
out in their conclusions, it is flattering to our vanity, to set 
them right Therefore I would have the ladies indulge 
with somewhat less of reserve in the freedom of conversation, 
notwithstanding the remark of him who smd with more of 
point than of politeness, that they were the very reverse of 
their own mirrors; for the one reflected, without talking, 
but the other talked without reflecting. 



CCVI. 

IF an author write better than his cotemporaries, 
they will term him a plagiarist ; if as well a pretender ; but 
if worse, he may stand some chance of commendation, as a 
genius of some promise, from whom much may be expected, 
by a due attention to their good counsel and advice ; when 
a dull author has arrived at this point, the best thing he can 
do for his fame, is to die before he can follow it ; his brother 
dullards will in this case club their efforts to confer upon 
him one year of immortality^ a boon which few of tliem could 
realise for themselves ; and this year of fame may be even 
extended to two, provided the candidate can be proved to 
have died on classic ground, and to have been buried within 
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the verge of the meanderings of Uie Hber, or the murmur- 
ings of the Melissus. 



CCVII. 
A TORRENT of declamation, where all is sound and 
verbiage, has often served the ends of the oppressor, and 
proved more fatal to the oppressed, than any force of argu- 
ment or reason that could be brought against him ; just as 
an expert swimmer is in more danger from the froth and 
foam of the surf, than from the deepest water of the ocean ; 
for although the former has no profundity, it has also no 
buoyancy, neither can the voice of distress be heard, amidst 
the roar of the breakers. 



CCVIII. 
THE British Constitution is the proudest political 
monument of the combined and progresave wisdom of man ; 
throughout the whole civilized world its preservation ought 
to be prayed for, as a choice and peerless model, uniting all 
the beauties of proportion, with all the solidity of strength. 
But nothing human is perfect, and experience has shown 
that this proud monument of human wisdom, wants that 
which its earlier dengners had conceived that it possessed ; 
a self-preserving power. Those therefore are its truest 
friends who are most vigilant and unremitting in their eflbrts 
to keep it from corruption, and to guard it from decay; 
whose veneration, as it regards what it has been, and whose 
affection, as relates to what it may be, is exceeded only by 
their fears for its safety, when they reflect upon what it is. 
And it is a feeling as dishonourable to those who entertain 
it, as unmerited by those against whom it is entertained, to 
suspect that those hearts and hands that are most zealous 
and vigilant in preserving this beautiful fabric from decay, 
would not be equally brave and energetic in defending it 
from danger. 

Vol. II. L 
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CCIX. 

IT is much easier to ruin a man of principle, than a 
man of none, for he may be ruined through his scruples. 
Knavery is supple, and can bend, but Honesty is firm and 
upright, and yields not. It was upon this ground that 
Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, recommended Louis the Four- 
teenth to secure the approbation of Fenelon, archbishop of 
Cambray, as to his marriage with Madame de Maintenon. 



CCX. 
A CALUMNIATOR will sometimes tell trutlis that 
are injurious to himself, if by doing so, he can gain believers as 
to those falsehoods which he circulates of another. Thus Ros- 
seau, who had much method in his madness, and more malice, 
has shown that his reputation was less dear to him than his 
revenge ; for he bespatters himself with infamy in his con- 
fissions^ only to make that dirt stick the stronger, which he 
accumulates upon others, and affects the greatest candour, 
only to exercise the greatest cruelty. 



CCXI. 

THE French Revolution* was a machine invented 
and constructed for the purpose of manufacturing liberty ; 
but it had neither lever-clogs, nor adjusting powers, and the 
consequences were that it worked so rapidly that it destroyed 
its own inventors, and set itself on fire. 

* That France, having no materials to work with, but such as could 
be found in the heads of Frenchmeni should merge into a military des- 
potism, required no prophet to foretel. Bonaparte said that on his re- 
turn from Egypt, he found the Constitution in abeyance, and the crown 
upon the ground. He stooped down, and picked it up. He had not, 
like Washington, the courage to spurn the glittering bauble, but he had 
the art to make despotism palatable. He gave to Frenchmen conquest 
In the room of freedom, and while he contracted their liberties, enlarged 
their prison ; holding out to them this compensation, you thaU h 
Masteri of Europe, imt my Slaves, 
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CCXII. 
METAPHYSICIANS have been learning their 
lesson for the last four thousand years, and it is high time 
that they should now begin to teach us something. Can 
any of the tribe inform us why all the operations of the 
mind are carried on with undiminished strength and activity 
in dreams, except the judgment, which alone is suspended, 
and dormant. This faculty of the mind is in a state of total 
inefficiency during dreams, let any man carefully examine 
his own experience on this subject, and he will find that the 
most glaring incongruities of time, the most palpable contra- 
dictions of place, and the grossest absurdities of circumstance, 
are most glibly swallowed down by the dreamer, without the 
slightest dissent or demurrage of the judgment. The mo- 
ment we are wide awake the judgment reassumes her func- 
tbns, and shocks us with surprise at a credulity that even in 
sleep could reconcile such a tissue of inconsistences. I re- 
member that on conversing on this subject with a gentleman 
of no mean acquirement, he informed me of a curious dr- 
cumstance with respect to himself. He dreamt that he saw 
the funeral of an intimate friend, and in the continuation of 
the same dream, he met his dead friend walking in the streets, 
to whom he imported the melancholy tidings, without experi- 
encing at the ttmey the remotest feeling as to the monstrous 
absurdity of the communication; neither was his conviction 
of that event shaken in the slightest degree, until he awoke, 
by this astounding proof of its falsehood. The only plausi- 
ble account that offers itself to my mind as to the phenomenon 
of this suspension of the judgment seems to be this; all 
dreams are a piece of vivid painting to the mind^s eye, we 
clearly see all that we dream about ; there is no doubt, and 
of course no reasoning, for the panorama is before us, and 
all its objects are oculia sitbjecta Jidelibus, As all dreams, so 
far as I can recollect my own, or find out by enquiring of 
others,seem to be produced by vivid paintings on the mind's 
eye, it would be a matter of very curious enquiry of what 
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forms, shapes, or figures, are the dreams of those composed 
who have been bom blind ; do they ever dream ? and if they 
do, can they explain what they have been dreaming about, 
by any reference to outward objects which they have never 
seen ? I merely suggest these hints for the use of those who 
have Idsure and opportunity for such investigations. 



CCXIII. 



IT is curious that some learned dunces, because they 
can write nonsense in languages that are dead, should despise 
those that can talk sense, in languages that are living ; to 
acquire a few tongues, says a French writer, is the task of a 
few years^ but to be eloquent in one, is the labour of a life. 



CCXIV. 



IN writing, we should be careful to introduce no 
arguments that are controvertible; arguments are like 
soldiers, it is better to have a few who, like the Spartans at 
I'hermopylse, are capable of defending a post, than a number 
like those myriads of Persians that accompanied Xerxes, and 
that, served only to swell the triumph, and augment the 
fame of the victor. There is another reason why we should 
be careful to have a ** corps elite^ of good arguments, rather 
than to increase their number by an addition of any that are 
weak, which is this ; our adversary will not fail to reply to 
those that are weak, and by overcoming them, will take the 
credit, and often gain it too, of having conquered those that 
are strong ; for as in fortifications, extended wprks are 
seldom without some points that are weak, so in controversy, 
multiplied arguments are seldom without some positions that 
are indefensible. In conversation also, no less than in writ- 
ing, a rule somewhat dmilar to that insisted on above, might 
be recommended, if we would wish wholly to avoid the 
caustic sarcasm uttered by Bentley to one whose tongue like 
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the race horse went the faster the less weight it carried, 
namely, that he showed his learning to the ignorant, but his 
ignorance to the learned. In fact, if men would confine 
their talk to those subjects only which they understand, that 
which St John informs us took place once in heaven, would 
happen very frequently on earth, " silence fir the space of 
half an hourT* Halley, the great mathematician, dabbled 
not a little in infidelity ; he was rather too fond of introduc- 
ing this subject ; and once when he had descanted somewhat 
freely on it, in the presence of his friend Sir Isaac Newton, 
the latter cut hun short, with this observation. I always at- 
tend to you. Doctor Halley, with the greatest, deference, when 
you do us the honour to converse on astronomy or the ma- 
thematics, because these are subjects that you have industri- 
ously investigated, and which you well understand ; but re- 
li^on is a subject on which I always hear you with pain, be- 
cause this is a subject which you have not seriously examined, 
and do not comprehend ; you despise it because you have not 
studied it, and you will not study it, because you despise it. 



ccxv. 

TO cure us of our immoderate love of gain, we 
should seriously consider how many goods there are that 
money will not purchase, and these the best ; and how many 
evils there are that money will not remedy, and these the 
worst An antient philosopher of Athens, where the pro- 
perty of the wealthy was open to the confiscations of the in- 
former, consoled himself for the loss of his fortune by the 
following reflection ; I have lost my money, and with it my 
cares; for when I was rich I was afraid of every poor man, 
but now that I am poor, every rich man is afraid of me. 



CCXVI. 
A THOROUGH paced knave will rarely quarrel with 
one whom he can cheat ; his revenge i»plunder ; therefore he is 
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usually the most forgiving of beings^ upon the principle that 
if he come to an open rupture, he must defend himself, and 
this does not suit a man whose vocation it is to keep his 
hands in the pockets of another 



CCXVII. 
LADIES of Fashion starve their happiness to feed 
thdr vanity, and their love to feed their pride. 



CCXVIII. 
GREAT wits, who pervert their talents to sap the 
foundation of morality, have to answer for all the evil that 
lesser wits may accomplish through their means, even to the 
end of time. A heavy load of responsibility, where the mind 
is still alive to do mischief, when the hand it animated is 
dust. Men of talent may make a breach in morality, at 
which men of none may enter, as a citadel may be carried by 
musquets, after a road has been battered out for them by 
cannon. 



CCXIX. 
THERE is this of good in real evils, they deliver us 
while they last, from the petty despotism of aU that were 
ima^nary. 



ccxx. 

THERE are many moral Actseons, who are as 
miserably devoured by objects of their own chusing, as was 
the fabulous one, by his own hounds. 



CCXXI. 
HE that threatens us, not having the power to harm 
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U8, would perhaps do so if he could ; but he that threatens, 
having the power, is not much to be feared. A nuin in a 
paroxysm of passion, may exclaim, I would stab you if I had 
a sword, and perhaps he would be as good as his word ; but 
he that has a sword, will either use it without threatening, 
or threaten without using it. 



CCXXII. 
WOMEN of superior acquirements, and of sterling 
qualifications, if they can so far forget themselves, as to envy 
pretty fools the little attentions they receive from prating 
coxcombs, act as absurdly as if they were to begrudge the 
fly her |)aramour, or the moth her may. Madame de Stael 
however, has often been heard to say that she would gladly 
have exchanged all the brightest qualities of the mind, for 
that which niggard nature had denied her, the perishable 
but attractive beauties of the body. A sentiment, after all, 
more discreditable perhaps to our sex, than to herself 



CCXXIII. 

A man who succeeds to his father^s reputation, must 
be greater than him, to be considered as great ; but he that 
succeeds to his father*s riches will have to encounter no such 
deduction. The popular opinion adds to our means, but di- 
minishes our merits ; and it is not an unsafe rule to believe 
lesi than you hear with respect to a man's fortune, and more 
than you hear with respect to his fame. 



CCXXIV. 
COULD any nostrum be discovered that would con- 
siderably lengthen the life of man, this specious good would 
be a real evil to the best interests of humanity, first, by di- 
minishing the value of the reversions of virtue, by postpon- 
ing the period of their realization, and secondly, by ^ving 
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longevity to the developement, and permanence to the prpa- 
perity of vice> 



CCXXV. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS and oral harangues will always 
have this advantage over those that are read from a manu- 
script ; every burst of eloquence or spark of genius they may 
contain, however studied they may have I^een before hand, 
will appear to the audience to be the effect of the sudden in- 
spiration of talent. Whereas similar efforts, when written, 
although they might not cost the writer half the time in his 
closet, will never be appreciated as any thing more than the 
slow efforts of long study, and laborious application; 
*< olebuni oleum^ esti nan oleanJky^ and this circumstance it is 
that gives such peculiar success to a pointed reply, since the 
hearers are certiun that in this case all study b out of the 
question, that the eloquence arises ex re nata, and that the 
brilliancy has been elicited from the collision of another miod, 
as rapidly as the spark from the steel. 



CCXXVI. 
THERE can be no Christianity, where tliere is no 
charity, but the censorious cultivate the forms of religion, 
that they may more freely indulge in the only pleasure of 
their lives, that of calumniating those, who to their other 
failings add not the sin of hjrpocrisy. But hypocrisy can 
beat calumny even at her own weapons, and can fdgn for- 
giveness, while she feels resentment, and meditates revenge. 



CCXXVII. 
THOSE who take their opinion of women, from the 
reports of a rake, will be no nearer the truth, than those 
who take their opinions of men, from the lips of a prostitute. 
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CCXXVIII. 

HE that knowingly defends the wrong side of a 
question, pays a very bad compliment to all his hearers ; it 
is in plain English this, falsehood supported by my talents^ is 
stronger than truth supported by yours. 



CCXXIX. 
THE horrible catastrophes that sometimes ba[^ian 
to the vitiou8« are as salutary to others by their warning, as 
the most brilliant rewards of the yirtuous are, by their ex- 
ample. And on the contrary the successes of the bad, and 
the sufferings of the good, might make us tremble for the 
interests of virtue, were not these very things the strongest 
prooft of an hereafter. 



CCXXX. 

THE upright, if be suffer calumny to move him, 
fears the tongue of man, more than the eye of God. 



CCXXXI. 

THE secret of some men*s attractions might be 
safely told to all the world, for under any other management 
but that of the possessor, they would cease to attract 
Those who attempted to imitate them, would find that they 
had got the fiddle, but not the fiddle-stick, the puppet-show 
but not punch. 



CCXXXII. 

HOW happens it that all men envy us our wealth, 
but that no man envies us our health. The reason perhaps 
is this ; it is very seldom that we can lose our wealth, with- 
out some one being the better for it, by gaining that which 
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we have lost ; but no one is jealous of us, on account of our 
health, because if we were to lose that, this would be a loss 
that betters no one. 



CCXXXIII. 
SOME men are very entertaining for a first interview, 
but after that they are exhausted, and run out ; on a second 
meeting we shall find them very flat, and monotonous ; like 
hand organs, we have heard all their tunes, but unlike those 
instruments, they are not new barrelled so easily. 



CCXXXIV. 

HE that has energy enough in his constitution to 
root out a vice, should go a little farther, and try to plant in 
a virtue in its place, otherwise he will have his labour to re- 
new ; a strong soil that has produced weeds, may be made 
to produce wheat, with far less difficulty than it would cost 
to make it produce nothing. 



ccxxxv. 

WOULD morality suffer more from a philosopher, 
who like Arcesilaus decried it by his words, but supported it 
by his deeds, or from him who, like Aristippus, gave sobriety 
his praise, but sensuality his practice. Some preceptors per- 
ceiving this dilemma, have run upon both the horns of it, in 
endeavouring to escape them, and have taught us what we 
ought to do by their precept, and what we ought not to do 
by their example. 



CCXXXVI. 
WHEN we are in the company of sensible men we 
ought to be doubly cautious of talking too much, lest we lose 
two good things, their good opinion, and our own improvement. 
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and disclose one thing which had better have been con- 
cealed, our self-suiSciency ; for what we have to say we 
know, but what they have to say we know not 



CCXXXVII. 
PRIDE either finds a desert, or makes one ; submis- 
sion cannot tame its ferocity, nor satiety fill its voracity, and 
it requires very costly food — Its keeper*s happiness. 



CCXXXVIII. 
LOVE is an alchymist that can transmute poison into 
food— and a spaniel, that prefers even punishment from one 
hand, to caresses from another. But it is in love, as in war, 
we are often more indebted for our success to the weakness 
of the defence, than to the energy of the attack ; for mere 
idleness has ruined more women than pasnon, vanity more 
than idleness, and credulity more than either 



CCXXXIX. 
CALUMNY crosses oceans, scales mountains, and 
traverses deserts with greater ease than the Scythian Abaris,* 
and like /itm, rides upon a poisoned arrow. 



CCXL. 
IT is pleasant enough for a bye stander who happens 
to be in the secret, to note the double deception, and the 
reciprocal hypocrisy that is constantly gcnng on between the 
young and the old, in thb wicked and transitory world. The 
young are constantly paying every kind of attention to the 
old, without feeling the slightest esteem, and thi old are as 
constantiy levying the discount of their post obits finom the 

* S<?e the fabulous history of Atmris. 
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young, without intending the smallest remuneration. I re- 
member a rich old gentleman at college^ who constantly calcu- 
lated the state of his health, by the rise and fall of these 
mercenary attentions. Some little time before he died, his 
physician would fain have persuaded him that he was much 
better; it would not do, he had just discovered, he said, six 
fatal symptoms in his own. case, — three presents, and three 
visits in one dayjrom his dear friend Mr. H. 



CCXLI. 
EVILS in the journey of life, are like the hills which 
alarm travellers upon their road ; they both appear great at 
a distance, but when we approach them we find that they 
are far less insurmountable than we had concaved. 



CCXLII. 

IF a man could make gold, he would incur a double 
danger, first, from his own avarice, and secondly from the 
avarice of other men. The first would make him a slave, or 
the second a prisoner; for princes and potentates would 
think a goldmaker a very convenient member of their ex- 
chequer, and as there would be very little chance of his dis- 
missal, they would take care that he should not enjoy a 
sinecure place. 



CCXLIII. 
IN the preface to the first volume of Lacon, I have 
observed that there are but two modes to obtun celebrity in 
authorship, discovery, or conquest Discovery, by saying 
what none others have said, with this proviso, that it be true as 
well as new< and conquest, by saying what others have said, 
but with more point, brevity and brightness. To demand 
that any writer, be his powers or calibre what they may, 
should avail himself of no materials whatever, except those 
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that arise out of his own resources and invention, is as unjust 
and extravagant as it would be to insist that a Michael 
Angelo or a Canova, should have no credit for a statue, be- 
cause they did not create* the block of marble from which it 
was produced. 



CCXLIV. 

*' Queit dulct est digiio monsirari et dicier fUc esL** 
PERICLES overrated the paltry distinction, if he were 
so pleased as we are told he was, by being pointed out to a 
stranger in the streets of Athens; for the very same thing 
happens every day in London, to Cribb the champion. Yet 
London is a far superior city to Athens, and Cribb a far in- 
ferior man. to Pericles. 



CCXLV. 
THERE are some horses full of figure, that bend 
the knee, plant the hoof, and throw in their haunches to 
admiration, but with all these qualifications, they possess 
little or no speed, cannot carry weight, and when put to the 
proof, are hollow beat by steeds of far less showy acquire- 
ments. By the gentlemen on the turf knowing in horse- 
flesh, these animals are significantly XettnediJlatccUchera. This 
term should not be monopolised by quadrupeds, and there 
is a large room in the \icinity of Westminster, where some 
bipeds may be both heard and seen, who, as they possess all 
the qualities stated above, ought not to be denied the de- 
signation. 

* Readers of taste and candour will perceive the drift of this article, 
and apply it, if not according to my hopes, assuredly according to my 
d^sert^• I am certain it is a very easy thing to find feult with a work 
embracing so many topics as this which I have attempted, and I am 
as certain that it would be a very useful thing to produce something 
similar, but superior ; I shall most fireely forgive the one, to those who 
shall accomplish the othea 
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CCXLVl. 

SOME men commence life in a uureer of honesty, but 
meet with so many disappointments that they are obliged to 
disrobe themselves of their conscience, for fear it should 
grow as threadbare as their coat, *^ Declinani cursus^ aurum» 
que volubile iciluni,^ This is a degradation that will happen 
to most men, whose principles are rooted only on earth, un- 
refreshed by the dews of heaven. Such men be^n well, but 
end ill ; like a certmn lawyer, who on being asked why he 
defended so many bad causes, replied that he did so, because 
he had lost so many good ones. 



CCXLVII. 

IT has often struck me that most of those arguments 
which are adduced as pregnant with consolation under our 
misfortunes, are not an alleviation, but an aggravation of 
our ills, and that they derive what little efficacy they possess, 
solely from our selfishness. Thus if our friends can prove to 
us that the calamity under which we labour, is what aU are 
liable to, that none will in the end be exempted from it, and 
that mamf others are now actually sufiering under it, these 
melancholy truisms, which are so constantly urged as matters 
of consolation, ought rather to a benevolent mind to be a 
matter of regret, unless indeed we have the feelings of a 
Herod, who ordered many noble Jews to be executed at his 
death, that he might make sure of some companions, in ca- 
lamity. There would indeed be something in such reasoning, 
if it could be proved that an evil is diminished in weight, by 
being put on many shoulders ; but life is a campaign where 
no man^s knapsack is one jot the lighter, because his com- 
rade bears one too. My fever is not diminished, because I 
suffer it in an hospital, nor my plague, because I linger in a 
lazaretto. Because thousands have died in the bloom of 
youth, 1 am not the less unwilling to undertake the same 
journey in the maturity of manhood. If indeed my friends 
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cite instances of those who have borne calamities similar to 
my own, with fortitude and re^gnation^ this indeed is a 
proper topic on which to insist, and we have a right to re- 
joice, not because ifiey had the same calamities^ but because 
they have borne them well. But after all, I fear it must be 
admitted that our self-love is too apt to draw some consola^ 
tion, even from so bitter a source as the calamities of others ; 
and I am the more inclined to think so, when I consider the 
converse of this proposition, and reflect on what takes place 
within us, with respect to our pleasures. The sting of our 
pains is diminished, by the assurance that they are common 
to all; but from feelings equally egotistical, it unfortunately 
happens that the zest and relish of our pleasures, is height- 
ened, by the contrary con^deration, namely that they are 
confined to ot^rselves. This conviction it is, that tickles the 
palate of the epicure, that inflames the ardour of the lover, 
that lends ambition her ladder, and extracts the thorns from 
a crown. 



CCXLVIII. 
MANY books require no thought from those who 
read them, and for a very simple reason ; — they made no 
such Remand, upon those who wrote them. Those works there- 
fore are the most valuable, that set our thinking faculties in 
the fullest operation. For as the solar light calls forth all 
the latent powers, and dormant principles of vegetation con- 
tained in the kernel, but which, without such a stimulus, 
would neither have struck root downwards, nor borne fruit 
upwards, so it is with the light that is intellectual ; it calls 
forth and awakens into energy those latent principles of 
thought in the minds of others, which without this stimulus, 
reflection would not have matured, nor examination improved, 
nor action embodied. 



CCXLIX. 
THERE is only one circumstance in which the up- 
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right man will imitate the hypocrite ; I mean m his attempts 
to conciliate the good opinion of his fellow men. But here 
the nmilarity must cease, for their respective motives are 
wider than the poles asunder; the former will attempt this 
to increase his power of doing good, the latter to augment his 
means of doing harm. 



CCL. 
WORDS are in this respect like water, that they 
often take their taste, flavour, and character, from the mouth 
out of which they proceed, as the water from the channels 
through which it flows. Thus were a spendthrift to dis- 
course of generosity with a miser, a dbmagogue to declaim 
on public good to a patriot, or a bigot to define truth to a 
philosopher, ought we to wonder if the respective parties 
mutually misunderstood each other, since on these particular 
terms, each is his own lexicographer, and prefers his own 
etymolo^es to the industry of a Skinner, the real learning of 
a Junius, or the assumed authority of a Johnson. 



CCLI. 
PHILOSOPHY is a buUy that talks very loud, 
when the danger is at a d'lstance, but the moment she is hard 
pressed by the enemy, she is not to be found at her post, 
but leaves the brunt of the battle to be borne by her hum- 
bler but steadier comrade Religion, whom on all other oc- 
casions she affects to despise. 



CCLII. 
THERE are many that despise half the world, but 
if there be any that despise the whole of it, it is because the 
other half despises them. 
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CCLIIL 

TIIE Man of Pleasure should more prc^rly be 
termed the Man of Pain; unlike Diogenes, he purchases re- 
pentance at the highest price, and sells the richest reversion, 
for th^ poorest reality. 



CCLIV. 
WHO for the most part are they, that would have 
all mankind look backwards instead of forwards, and regu- 
late their conduct by things that have been done ? those 
who are the most ignomot as to all things that are doing ; 
Lord Bacon sud, time is the greatest of innovators, he 
might also have ssid the greatest of improvers, and I 
.ike Madame de StaePs observation on thb subject, quite, 
as well as Lord Bacon's, it is this, ** that past which is so 
presumptuously brought forward as a precedent for the 
present, was itself founded on an alteration of some past 
that went before it;^ and yet there are not a few grown 
children of the present day, that would blubber and pout at 
any attempt to deliver them from the petticoat government 
and apron-string security of their good great grandmother — 
Antiquity. 



CCLV. 
THERE is a hardihood of effrontery, which wiU, 
under many circumstances, supply the place of courage, as 
impudence has sometimes passed current for wit ; Wilkes 
had much of the first, and Mirabeau of the second. He re- 
ceived challenge after challenge, but unlike Wilkes, he ac- 
cepted none of them, and contented himself, with merely 
noting down the names of the parties in his pocket book ; it 
is not fair, he would say, that a man of talent like myself 
should be exposed to blockheads like these. It would seem 
that he had argued himself into the same kind of self im- 
portance with Bosseau, who came to this very disinterested 
Vol, n. M 
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couclusioii, that it was incumbent upon him to take the ut- 
most posable care of Jean Jacques for the good of aodety* 



CCLVI. 
WE deTote the activity of our youth to rerehy, and 
the decrepitude of our age to repentance, and we finish the 
farce by bequeathing our dead bodies to the chancel, which 
when liTing we interdhcted from the church. 



CCLVII. 
CHARLES FOX said that restorations were the 
most bloody of all revolutions; and he might have added, 
that reformations are the best mode of preventing the neces- 
sity of either. 

CCLVIII. 
SOME men will admit of only two sorts of excellence, 
that which they can equal, and what tJiey term a still higher, 
that which they can surpass, as to those efforts that beat 
ihem, they would deny the existence of such rather than ac- 
knowledge their own defeat. They are dazzled by the rays 
of genius, and provoked at their inability to arrive at it ; 
therefore like those idolaters that live too far from the 
temple, they form and fashion out a little leaden image of 
their own, before which they fall down, and worship. 



CCLIX. 
AGE and Love associate not, if they are ever allied 
the firmer the friendship, the more fatal is its termination, 
and an old man, like a spider,* can nev^ make love, without 
beating his own death watch. 

* It may not be generally known that the male gpider is supplied with 
a little bladder, somewhat similar to a drum, and that Uckmg noise 
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CCLX. 

THE interests of society often render h expedient 
not to utter the whole truth, the interests of science never ; 
for m this field we have much more to fear from the deficU 
ency of truth, than from its abundance. Some writers, and 
even on subjects the most abstruse, write so as to be under- 
stood by others, firstly, because they understand tliemselves, 
and secondly, because they withhold nothing from tlie 
reader, but give him all that they themselves possess. For 
I have before observed, that dear ideas are much more likely 
to produce clear expressions, than clear expressions are to 
call out clear ideas, but to minds of the highest order, these 
two things are reciprocally to each other, both cause and 
effect, producing an efficiency in mind, somewhat similar to 
momentum in machinery, where the weight imparts continu- 
ation to the velocity, and the velocity imparts power to the 
weight. In Science, therefore, the whole truth must be told. 
The boldest political writer of the last century was once 
asked by a friend of his, a brother author in the bargain, 
how it happened that whatever came from his pen, excited 
so great a sensation, and was instantly read by every one, 
whereas, added his friend, when I write any thing, no such 
effects are discernible. Sir, said the former in reply, if I 
were to take a shoe, and cut it longitudinally, into two equal 
parts, and then show one of the parts so cut, to a savage, 
and ask him what it was intended for, he would twist it 
and turn it about in all directions, and presently hand it 
back again to me, saying he was quite puzzled, and could 
not say for what it was meant ; but if I were to show the 
same savage the whole shoe, instead of the half of one, he 
would instantly reply that it was meamijbr the foot. And 
this is the difference between you and me — you show people 
half the truth, and nobody knows what it is meant for; but 
I show them the whole of the truth, and then every body 
knows that it is meardfor the head. 

which has been termed the death wi^ch, it nothing more than the sound 
he makes upon this littJe apparatus, in order to serenade and to alltirc 
ki$ mistress. 
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CCLXI. 
WHEN articles rite, the oonsumer is the first that 
Bufiers and when they fall, he is the last that gains. 



CCLXII. 
BED* is a bundle of paradoxes ; we go to it with re- 
luctance, yet we quit it with regret ; and we make up our 
minds every night to leave it early, but we make up our 
bodies every morning to keep it late. 



CCXLIII. 

" Evertere domus iotas opiatUibus ipsis, 
" Diifacilesr 

NOTHING is more frequent than the verification of 
this line of the satirist, and our history is little more than an 

* As a proof that indulgence in Bed has a two fold tendency to shorten 
fife, I shall here observe that Sir John Suiclair in his remarks on longevity, 
discovered that it was compatible with every walk of Ufe, with every 
profession, habit, or occupation, save and except the pecufiar cases of 
those engaged in manufactories of articles of a deleterious and destruc- 
tive nature; as for instance, the ozydising of some of the metals. Old 
men, it would seem, were to be found amongst those who had travelled, 
and those who had never been out of their own paristh. Excess could pro- 
duce her veterans, no less than temperance, since some had kept oft the 
grim tyrant by libations of wine, as successfully as others by pot^dons of 
water; and some by copious applications of brandy and of gin, seem to 
have kept off their summons to the Land of Spirits. In short, it appeared 
that many who agreed in scarcely any thing else, agreed in havuig at- 
tained longevity. But there were only two questions, in which they all 
agreed, and these two questions, when put, were always answered in the 
affirmative, by the oldest of those Greenwich and Chelsea pensioners to 
whom they were proposed. The questions were these : were you de- 
scended from parents of good stamina ? and have you been in the hahit of 
early rising f Early rising therefore not only gives us more life in the 
same number of our years, but adds likewise to their number ; and not only 
enables us to erjoy more of existence in the same measure of time, but 
increases also the measure. 
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exemplification of the truth it contains. With toil and 
trouble, and danger and difficulty, we pass our lives either in 
pursuing evil, under the semblance of good, or of fleeing 
good, under the semblance of evil ; desiring that which we 
ought to dread, and dreading that which we ought to desire, 
embradng that which turns out a torment, and avoiding that 
which would become a cure. The reason is to be found in 
our own vanity, which dictates unto us, that we are wiser 
than nature, or Nature^s God ; who nevertheless can humble 
us in spite of all our pride, foil us in spite of all our wisdom, 
but who can also in spite of all our presumption pardon, 
and in spite of all our folly, save us. Pilgrimages were 
performed, masses were muttered, and solemn supplications 
made, to insure a male heir to the Second James; the 
prayers of the righteous prevailed, and no true Catholic 
doubted of the cause. But what was the consequence ? this 
heir, the object of the father's fondest hopes, and fervent 
prayers, proved his ruin ; for thb event united the whole 
kingdom in the firmness of despair, against the mbnardi ; 
The nation was prepared to tolerate a Catholic ascendancy 
for the Ufe qfJames^ but they now saw in the gift of an heir, 
all hopes of a Protestant succession blasted, and withered 
before their eyes ; the people rallied, and the monarch fled. 
If we were incUned to come nearer to our own times, for an 
elucidation of the positions stated above, we might affirm 
that a matrimonial connection with the proudest and the 
oldest dynasty in Europe, was an event which Napoleon 
might have been at first suspected to have indulged in, 
rather as a gaudy creature of his imagination, than either 
the legitimate object of his ambition, or the attainable idol 
of his hope. It was realized; but our adventurer soon 
found, like him who aghed for Juno, that in possessing him- 
self of the Royal Dame, he had embraced a cloud, fbtught 
with darkness that eclipsed his glory, and thunders that de- 
gtroyed his throne. The creature and the champion of a 
nm order of things^ when he deserted that cause^ he was 
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nothing; suspected by his old assodates, and des[naed by 
his new ones, he was wrong when he told an English noble- 
man at Elba, that he owed his downfall to one thing alone, 
*^ thai of having given kings credit Jbr gratUitde ;** a Ampler 
cause might have been assigned, that of not having given 
Frenchmen credit for memory. 



CCLXIV. 
THAT state of ataraxy and of imperturbability a& 
fected by some of the antients, and particularly by those of 
the school of Zeno, is more likely to make men stocks and 
stones, than saints or seraphs, and to root them more deeply 
in earth, rather than to exalt them to heaven. For it is far 
more easy not to feel, than always to feel rightly, and not to 
act, than always to act well. For he that is determined to 
admire only that which is beautiful, imposes a much harder 
task upon himself, than he that being determined not to see 
that which is the contrary, effects it^ by simply shutting his 
eyes. 



CCLXV. 
ARE the interests of Science best promoted by a 
monarch who like the fourteenth Louis rewards the efforts of 
science without enjoying them, or by one who like the second 
Charles^ has taste to enjoy her efforts, but not liberality to 
reward them. It is well when both the taste to appreciate, 
and the inclination to encourage, are united in a Roysd Head; 
they form the brightest jewels in the diadem, each giving 
and receiving lustre from each. 



CCLXVI. 

" VOX Populi Vox DeL" The voice of the People 
is the voice of God ; this axiom has manifold exceptions, and 
*< Popubis mdt decipiy^ is sometimes much nearer the truth; 
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and Horace was of the same opinion, when he extolled that 
inflexible integrity which was not to be influenotd by the 
•• Civium ardor prava jubeniiutn.'^ The fury of the dtizent 
insisting on that which was wrong. But this Tcnee of the 
people has not only been violent where it was wrong, but 
weak and inefficient where it was right; for the million 
though they are sometimes as strong as Sampson, are also at 
blind. It happens that most of those great events which 
have been pregnant with consequences of the highest import 
to after times, have been carried, not with the voice of the 
people, but against it ; they have been carried by active and 
enlightened minorities, having the means, in open contradic* 
tioR to the will and the wishes of the majority. These 
political and moral whirlwinds, eventually productive of 
good, have proceeded in direct opposition to the breath 
of public opinion, as thunder-clouds against the wind. But 
to show the truth of the position stated above, that popular 
opinion has been both weak and inefficient, even when it was 
right, 1 might without danger of being contradicted, affirm 
that if heads could have been Jairly counted, Socrates would 
not have been sacrificed in Athens, nor Charles in England, 
nor Louis in France ; Rome would not have been deluged 
in blood by proscriptions at the instigation of a cruel trium- 
virate, who met to sacrifice friendship at the shrine of re^ 
venge ; neitlier would Paris have been disgraced by judicial 
murders, conducted by such a wretch as Robespierre, who 
had nothing brave about him, but the boldness with which 
he believed in the want of that quality in others. These 
things are, if possible, more degrading to the people that 
permit them, than to the parties that perform them, and 
that era which was termed the reign of terror, has been more 
fitly designated as** the reign of cowardice.^* 



CCLXVII. 
IT has been asked whether we are in the dotage, or 
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the infancy of sdenoe ; a question that involves its own 
«nswer; not in the infancy, because we have learnt much; 
not in the dotage, because we have much to leani. The 
fact is, we are in a highly progressive state of improvement, 
and it is astonishing, in how geometrical a raUo the march 
of knowledge proceeds. Each new discovery affords fresh 
light to guide us to the exploration of another, until all the 
dark comers of our ignorance be visited by the rays. Things 
apparently obscure, have ultimately illustrated even those 
that are obvious; thus the alchymist in his very failures has 
enlightened the chemist, and the viiuonary astrologer, though 
constantly false in his prophedes as to those little events 
going on upon the earth, has mabled the astronomer truly to 
predict those great events that are taking place in the heavens. 
Thus it is that one experiment diffuses its sparks for the ex- 
amination of a second, each assisting each, and all the whole; 
discussion and investigation are gradually accomplishing that 
for the intellectual light, which refraction and reflection have 
ever done for the solar, and it is now neither hopeless nor 
extravagant to anticipate that glorious era, when truth herself 
shall have climbed die zenith of her meridian, and shall re- 
fresh the nations with her " Day Spring Jrom on high,'^ 



CCLXVIII. 
NATIONS will more readily part with the essentials, 
than with the forms of liberty, and Napoleon might have 
died an emperor in reality, if be had been contented to have 
lived a consul in name. Had Cromwell displayed his han- 
kerings for royalty somewhat sooner than he did, it is not 
improbable that he would have survived his power. Mr. 
Pitt gained a supremacy in this country, which none of his 
predecessors dared to hope, and which none of his successors 
will, I trust, attempt to attain. For twenty years, he was 
** dejbcto^ not " de jure^ a king. But he was wise in his 
generation, and took care to confine the swelling stream of 
his ambition, to channels that were constitutional; and with 
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respect to the impurity, the filth, and the corruption of those 
channels, he trusted to the vast means he possessed of alarm-, 
mg the weak, blinding the acute, bribing the mercenary, and 
intimidating the bold ; confiding his own individual security, 
to that selfishness inherent in our nature, which dictates to 
the most efficient mind, to have too much respect for itself 
to become a Cataline, and too little esteem for others to be- 
come a Cata There was a short period in the Roman 
History, when that nation enjoyed as much liberty as is ccnn- 
patible with the infirmities of humanity. Thmr neighbours 
the Athenians, had much of the form, but little of the sub- 
stance of freedom ; disputers about this rich inheritance, 
rather than enjoyers of it, the Athenians treated liberty, as 
Schismaticks religion, where the true benefits of both, have 
been respectively lost to each, by their rancorous contentions 
about them. 



CCLXIX. 
IT is a dangerous experiment to call in gratitude as 
an ally to love. Love is a debt, which inclination always 
pays, obligation never, and the moment it becomes luke-warm, 
and evanescent, reminiscences on the score of gratitude, serve 
only to smother the flame, by increasing the fuel 



CCLXX. 
SUBTLETY will sometimes give safety, no less than 
strength, and minuteness has sometimes escaped, where 
magnitude would have been crushed. The little animal that 
kills the Boa, is formidable chiefly from its insignificance, 
which is incompresrible by the folds of its antagonist. 



CCLXXI. 
IT would be better for society if the memory of the 
giver were traniferred to the receiver, and the oblivious for- 
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getftilness of the obliged were conngned to the breast of hiiii 
that confers the obligation. 



CCLXXII. 
THE pride of ancestry b a superstructure cf the 
most imposing height, but resting on the most flimsy ibunda- 
tion. It is ridiculous enough to observe the hauteur with 
which the old nobility look down upon the new ; the reason 
of this puzzled me a little, until I began to reflect that most 
titles* are respectable, only because they wee old; if new, they 
would be des|nsed, because all those who now admire the 
grandeur of the stream, would see nothing but the impuri^ 
of the source. But a government that is pure and paternal, 
confers the highest value, even on the cheapest things, simply 
by the mode of bestowing them ; while a government that ia 
selfish and corrupt, renders the most precious things the most 
despicable, by a base and unworthy appropriation i the wearer 
of the mural wreath, or dvic crown, would feel degraded by 
an association with some that ^tter in the gdden garter or 
the diamond star, 

" Cuperet htttrari, si qua darentur 

** Sulphvra own twdis, et tiforet humida laurus/' 



CCLXXIII. 

THE covetous man reverses the principle on which 
^sop chose his burthen, and oppresses himself with a heavier 
load of provision, the nearer he gets to the end of his 
journey. 



CCLXXIV. 
MAGNANIMITY is incompatible with a very pro- 
found respect for the opinions of others, on any occasion, and 
more particularly where they happen to stand between us 
and the truth. Had Jesus respected all the forms, usages, 
ceremonies, and tenets of his coiptxymen, there had been no 
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redemptioD ; and had Luther been biassed by the ojnnions of 
his contemporaries, by the dogmas of sjrnods, the creeds of 
coundls, or the authority of titles, there had been no refor* 
mation. 



CCLXXV. 
IF you want enemies, excel others; if you want 
friends, let others excel you. There is a diabolical trio, ex* 
istiug in the natural man, implacable, inextinguishable, co- 
operative, and consentaneous. Pride, Envy, and Hate; 
Pride, that makes us fancy we deserve all the goods that 
others possess ; Envy, that some should be admired, while 
we arc overlooked ; and Hate, because all that is bestowed 
on others, diminishes the sum that we think due to ourselves 



CCLXXVI. 

IT is far more easy to pull down, than to build up, 
and to destroy, than to preserve. Revolutions have on this 
account been falsely supposed to be fertile of great talent ; 
as the dregs rise to the top, during a fermentation, and the 
lightest things are carried highest by the whirlwind. And 
the practice of this proposition bears out the theory ; for 
demagogues have succeeded tolerably well in making ruins; 
but the moment they begin to build anew, from the materials ' 
. that they have overthrown, they have often been uselessly em- 
ployed with regard to others,- and more often dangerously 
with regard to themselves. 

" Fracid compage rwb<mt,** 



CCLXXVII. 

OF present fame think little, and of future less; the 
priuses that we receive after we are buried, like the posies 
that are strewed over our grave, may be gratifying to the 
living, but they are nothing to the dead ; the dead are gone. 
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either to a place where they hear them not, or where, if thflj 
do, they will despise them. 



CCLXXVIIL 

WE strive as hard to hide our hearts from ourselves, 
as from others, and always with more suooest ; for in decid- 
ing upon our own case, we are both judge, jury, and exe- 
cutioner; and where sophistry cannot overcome the first, 
or flattery the second, self-love is always ready to defeat 
the sentence by bribing the third ; a bribe that in this case ia 
never refused, because she always comes up to the price. 



CCLXXIX. 

AS large garrisons are most open to multifarious 
points of attack, and bloated bodies expose a large surface to 
the shafts of disease, so also unwieldy and overgrown esta. 
bliriiments only afford an enlarged area for plunder and 
peculation. He whom many serve, will find that he must 
also serve many, or be himself disserved, and the head of a 
large establishment is too often only the head of a gang of 
petty conspirators, who are eternally plotdng against their 
chief. 



CCLXXX. 

IT has been considered a matter of the greatest (U£B- 
culty to reconcile the foreknowledge of God, with the 
free agency of man. I shall venture a few remarks on this 
subject, which will be understood, 1 hope, by every one, and 
may be assented to perhap by some. The difficulty of 
this question I humbly conceive to lie principally, if not 
wholly, in our misappropriation of the term foreknowledge. 
The truth is, that foreknowledge belongs unto fiion, not 
unto God. Foreknowledge must of necessity, and from its 
very nature belong solely to creatures of time, to finite and 
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created intellects, but not to that intellect that is infinite, and 
creates. It is most probable that there are many orders and 
degrees of finite and created intellectual beings, and to all of 
them foreknowledge in a higher or lower degree may belong; 
but we can trace it only in man ; in man it may be found 
ufider various modifications, but mostly in a very infantine 
and imperfect state, having much more to do with probabili- 
ties than inth certainties, whether it enable the peasant to 
foretel a storm, or the philosopher an eclipse. Foreknowledge 
therefore, as it exists in man, can extend it views no farther 
into time, as compared with eternity, than the snail his horns 
into space, as compared with infinity. But to attribute the 
faculty of foreknowledge to God, this I conceive is to de- 
grade rather than to exalt him ; that which is past, and that 
which is to come, are both to him one eternal now; he sees 
every thing, he foresees nothing, for futurity itself is present 
with him. Before or after, far or near, above or below, these 
are all intelligible terms, when applied to things created, and 
which exist in time, and in space, but these terms apply not 
to the omniscient, self-existent, eternal and omnipresent 
Creator. To admit the omnipresence of God in space, but 
to deny his omniscience in time, is to half dethrone him. 
All ideas therefore of succession as to time, and of distance 
as to space, relate not unto God, but unto man. Gkxl is at 
once, ^* firsts last, midst, and without end,*' and time itself is 
but a drop in that ocean of eternity, which he alone, both 
fills and comprehends. All things therefore are present to Him, 
the motive no less than the moment, the action no Jess than 
the man ; to a Being that is omnipresent in time, all future 
actions may be looked upon as done; they are seen therefore 
because they are done, not done because they are seen; and 
if this be true, it follows that foreknowledge, as applied to 
God, with its necessary deduction, foreordination as applied 
to man, with ail its lame conclusions, and libertine 
quenoesy falls, a baseless fabric, to the ground. 
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CCLXXXI. 
IGNORANCE lies at the bottom of all human 
knowledge, and the deeper we penetrate, the nearer we 
arrive unto it. For what do we truly know ? or what can 
we clearly affirm ? of any one of those important things upon 
which all our reasonings must of necessity be built, — time and 
space, life and death, matter and mind. Of matter and of 
mind, one philosopher has no less absurdly, than irrefutably, 
proved the nonexistence of the first, and thousands have at- 
tempted to prove the annihilation of the last Common 
sense however punishes all departures from her, by forcing 
those who rebel against her, into a desperate war with all 
facts and experience, and into a civil war, still more terrible, 
with each other, and with themselves ; for we retain both 
our bodies, and our souls, in spite of the sceptics, and find, 

''That parts destroyed diminish not the whole, 

" Though Berkeley* take the body, Hume the soul." 

But it is not to be v^ondered at, that those workmen should 
blunder who know so little of th^r tools, and if untenant* 
able theories, should be the consequence of building by rules 
whose principles are erroneous, and with materials whose 
properties are not understood ; for the tower of Babel is not 
the only monument of human pride, that has failed from 
human ignorance. Alas! what is man? whether he be de* 
prived of that light which is from on high, or whether he dis* 
card it; a frail and trembling creature, standing on time, that 
bleak and narrow isthmus between two eternities, he sees no- 
thing but impenetrable darkness on the one hand, and doubt* 
distrust and conjecture sdll more perplexing on the other. Most 
gladly would he take an observation, as to whence he has come, 
or whither be is gcnng, alas, he has not the means; his telescope 
is too dim, his compass too wavering, his plummet too short 
Nor is that little spot, his present state, one whit more intelli- 
gible, since it may prove a quicksand that may sink in a mo- 

* See Hypocrifly, a Satire with notes. 
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ment from his feet ; it can afford him no certain reckoning, as 
to that immeasurable ocean that he may have traversed, or that 
still more formidable one that he muet ; an awful expedition, 
that is accelerated by every moment by which it is delayed ; 
neither is the outfit less gloomy, or less forbidding than the 
voyage itself; the bark, is a coffin; the destination, darkness; 
and the helmsman, death. 



CCLXXXII. 
CHRISTIANITY has been emphatically termed the 
sodal religion, and society is the proper sphere of all its 
duties, as the ecliptic is of the sun. Society is a sphere that 
demands all our energies, and deserves all that it demands. 
He therefore that retires to cells and to caverns, to stripes 
and to famine, to court a more arduous conflict, and to win 
a richer crown, is doubly deceived ; the conflict is less, the 
reward is nothing. He may indeed win a race, if he can be 
admitted to have done so, who had no competitors, because 
he chose to run alone ; but he will be entitled to no prize, 
because he ran out of the course. ** Who hath required this 
at your hands f** This single question ought to have made 
the ascetic pause, before he weaved his horse-hmr, or platted 
his thong. Alas, how has the social and cheerful spirit of 
Christianity been perverted by fools at one time, and by 
knaves at another ; by the self-tormentors of the cell, or the 
ail tormentors of the conclave. In this enlightened age, 
we despise perhaps the absurdities of the one, and the atro- 
dties of the other ; the day is gone by when saints could 
post to paradise by the smack of their own whip, as if virtue 
Hke beauty were only skin deep, and devotion, like a top, 
could not be kept up, but by flogging ; as though the joys of 
heaven, like the comforts of an inn, required to be heights 
ened by the privations of the journey, and the ruggedness of 
the road. But after we have laughed at these things, let us 
look a little seriously at ourselves. Are there no other 
words ending in ism^ that are now creating as numy sdf- 
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tormentors as CathoHcisin has lost? are there no Protestanta 
who are th&r own Popes? and are there no dissenters from 
truth, as well as from error? are there none whom Calvin 
has placed upon a sfnritual pinnacle far more giddy and 
asfnring than the marble pillar of St Simeon ? and are there 
none whom he torments with the soorpion-stings of a despair 
ten times more horrible than the whips of St. Dominic; who 
liaTe perhaps escaped the melancholy of madness, only by 
exchan^ng it for the presumption of pride, denying that 
eternal mercy to others, of which they themselves also once 
despaired, as though that were a fountain that thirst could 
din^nish, or number exhaust 



CCLXXXm. 
WARBURTON affirms that there never was a 
great conqueror, legislator, or founder of a religion, who had 
not a mixture of enthusiasm, and policy in his composition ; 
enthusiasm to influence the public mind, and policy to direct 
it. As I mean to confine myself, in this article, to war, and 
warriors, I think it right to premise that policy is a much 
more common ingredient in such characters, than enthu^asm. 
I admit that in some particular idiosyncrasies, as for instance 
in that of Cromwell, or of Mahomet, this heterogeneous 
mixture may have been combined, but even then, these con* 
tradictory elements, like oil and vinegar, required a constant 
state of motion, and of action, to preserve their coalescence ; 
in a state of inaction, and of repose, it was no longer an 
union, but (he policy invariably got the ascendancy of the 
enthuaasm. William the Third, on tlie contrary, and 
Washington, united three great essentials, much more homo- 
geneous than those insbted on by Warburton; courage, 
coolness, and conduct; but enthusiasm is the last thing I 
should impute to either of these men. If we look into 
White's institutes of Tamerlane, or more properly speaking, 
of Timour the Lame, we shall find that there never was a 
character who had less to do with enthusiasm, than this 
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Tartar hero^ nor that deqnsed it more. Hit wbok pixigvess 
was but one patient and persevering applicatioD of means to 
ends, causes to consequences^ and effects to results. With- 
out the slightest particle of any thing Tisionarjr or enthusi- 
aslic in hinnelfi and with a cerlava quantun of rnntcirt 
(or these qnofities in otnerS) he commenced his career fay 
being^ a famie drirer of camels, and terminated it, by Mgning 
over twenty-six independent pr imnp al it ies, Thwefixe we 
nuiflt not take every tUng for g08pel» that conies fixmi the 
pen of such a writer as Warborton, who on one oeoaMon 
shuddered at the sceptical doctrines of antiquity, bm sui>- 
verdve of the esUMuked gods of Athens!! But to return to 
war, and warriors. There are some ideas afloat on this sub- 
ject, thai I cannot help conotiving to be both ruinous and 
wrong. I shall not despair of producii^ my own convio 
tions on thb subject, with that portion of my readers, who 
think with me, that every war of mere amlntion, aggression, 
or aggyapdisement, is an evil both hateful and degrading, 
who think it a nuisanee that ought to be abated, and who 
ab e nnn at e every thing appertaining thereto, or connected 
therewith. Considered in the abstract, and unconnected 
with all vdws of the causes for which it may be undertaken, 
surdly war is an evil that none but a misanthrope could oon- 
srientioudy rejiace in» or consistently promote. But all men 
think not thus; there are nsuids^ and powerful ones too, en- 
dowed with a right feeling, on every other subject, who seem 
to labour under some mental hallucination on this. In the 
first place, I am so unfortunate as not to be able to discover 
those marvellous efforts of talent, fpgantic combinations of 
power, and csnndaat fertility of resonrce, which some would 
persuade us are es se nt ial to gmt commanders^ and canfined 
to them alone.* But setting aside the truism, that ibrtone^ 



* With tbe exception of Victor, ATaraion^ snd Suchet^ OUbemoiem 
French generals have been men of na very splendid iRleIIectual< or ai* 
sdCtioiis endowmenCi ; the mdfanents of all they know, they setos is 
have gabed fai the ranks, and to have gleaned afl flnir taleirt% la Iks 

N 
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though blind, has often led the most sharp sighted hero to 
that victory which he would have lost fdthout her, what 
qualities are there in a conqueror, which have not been held 
in common by the captain of a smuggler'^s crew, or a chief of 
banditti ; the powers of these latter have been exhibited on a 
narrower stage, rewarded by a less illustrious exaltation, and 
recorded in a more inglorious calendar. With some few.excep- 

field wherein they were exerted. In o/itf respect these men were saperlor 
to their master, but it was on a point where courage was more promt* 
nent than talent ; they said to their soldiers^ **come on." Their master. 
someUmes contented himself with saying, '*go on.*' Napoleon himselt 
had great talent, and to deny him this would be a gross Jibel on man- 
Idnd; it would be no less than an admission that all Europe had for 
fourteen years been outfought m the field, and outwitted m the cabinet, 
by a blockhead. But when we have allowed him talent, we have al- 
lowed him all that he deserves. I confess there is one thing that excites 
in me the greatest astonishment, which causes me to wonder with ex- 
ceeding wonder, "M«r»^^"'M««^«¥*«T«t<»M«»w,*' and that is the circum- 
stance that any lover of rational liberty, or constitutional fimdom 
throughout die whole civilized world, should be found in the Jist of this 
man's admirers. To every thmg connected with fieedom he was the 
most systematic and deliberate foe that ever existed upon the fiice of the 
earth. No human bemg was ever entrusted with such ample means, 
and briHumt opportunities of establishing his own true glory and the 
solid happmess of others ; and where can history point out one that ao 
foully perverted them to hb own disgrace, and the misery of his fellow 
men. He has been described by one who witnessed only the commence* 
ment of his career, as the '' child and champion of Jacobinism,'* but if 
he were the child of Jacobinism, he was the champion of Despotism, and 
those who wished to rivet the chains of slavery, chose a paradojdcal 
mode of forwarding the work, by opposing the workman. TMs therefore 
is the man whom I cannot find it in my heart, either to pity, or to 
praise. Are we to praise him for that suicidal selfishness that dictated 
his treadiery to Spam, and his march to Moscow? are we to pity turn 
because hai^ ceased to be a field-officer, he could not begin to be a 
philosopher, but having books to read, ample matter to refiect upon, 
men to talk to, women to trifle with, horses to ride, and equipages to 
command, he died at last of ennui upon a rock, from a cauae not the 
most like^ to excite the sympathy of the patriot, nor the regret of the 
phOanthropbt? it was this,— that Europe would not supply hhn with any 
norf throats to cut, or provinces to plunder. 
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tUHM he is the ablest general, that can practise the greatest de- 
ceit, and support it bj the greatest violence ; who can best 
develope the designs of others, and best conceal his own; 
who can best enact both parts of hypocrisy, by Emulating to 
be what he is not, and dissembling that which he is ; per- 
suading his adversary that he is most strong when he is most 
weak, and most weak, when he is in fact most strong. He is 
not to be over scrupulous as to the justice of bis cause, for 
might is his right, and artillery his argument ; ^dth the make- 
weight of courage thrown into the scale, there are few re- 
quisites for a Jonathan Wild, or a Turpin, that are not equally 
necessary for a Uppoo, or a Tamerlane. The difference is less 
in the things^ than in the names. Thus the callous effrontery 
of the one, becomes the coolest presence of mind in the other, 
fraud is dignified by the title of skill, and robbery with that 
of requisition. To plot the death of an individual is a con- 
spiracy, but to confederate to destroy a people, is a coalition; 
and pillage and murder seem to lose their horrors, in predse 
pn^rtion to the magnitude of thdr scale, and the multitude 
of their victims. But a consummate captun must have courage, 
or at least be thought to have it, for courage, Uke charity, 
covers a multitude of ^ns, and he is by common consent al- 
lowed to sport with the lives of others, who is supposed to 
nave no value for his own. But the time is fast i^proaching 
with the many, and now is with the few, when mere military 
talent, abHradedly considered, and without any reference to 
the ends for which it be displayeo, wii* hardly secure its 
possessor, a glory more long lived than a gazette, or a memo- 
rial more splendid than a sign-post. The fact is that pos- 
terity has and will apfnreciate the merit of great commanders, 
not by the skill with which they have handled their tools, 
but by the uses to which they have applied them. But sup- 
pose we were to grant that tibe art of cutting throats were a 
very difficult art, yet even then the merits of this art must be 
measured, not by its difficulty, but by iu utility ; an4 the 
value of the remedy must be adjusted by the propriety of 
the application ; but in resorting to such a remedy as war, I 
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sotpeet it wm be fismd that all the difficultieg of such phle- 
botomy belong to the patient, but the facilUieB to the 8ur* 
gtoD. Mete martial glorj^ indepeadent of aU oomideratioiiA 
ae to the necesaitj aad the juitioe of our arins, is now finft 
desoending, with many other worn out foolcorie^ to the tomb 
of all the CapuletSy where attended by bankrupt agents, dia* 
goiged eontiBctorSy and starving commisssrics, let us pray 
that with aU due military honours^ it may be speedily biuied 
and embalmed; let hireling poets indite its dirge» and 
meddling monks say masses fer its souL AU wara of intaiw 
ftrence arising from an offidous intrusion into the eoneems 
of other states^ all wars of ambition carried on for the pufw 
poses of aggrandizement, and all wars of i^gressicHi under- 
taken finr the purpose <^ forcing an assent to thM or that set 
of religious ojMntons, all such wars are criminal in thar very 
outset, and have h^pocrisjf tor thor common base. First 
there is the hjrpocrii^ of eBctirabering our neighbour with an 
offidousness c^ help, diat pretends his good, but means our 
own; dien there is the hjrpoeriqr of ambition, whare seme 
restless and graqnng potentate^ knowii^ that he is about to 
injure and insuU, puts forth a Jesuitical preamble, purpMting 
that he himself has been first insulted, and injured; but na- 
tions bar? die justest cause to feel a fear that is rea)^ when 
such b^n to express a fear that is feigned. Then comes 
llie hypocrisy «f those viho would persuade us that to kill^ 
bum, and destroy, for eonscieBoe sake, is an acceptable 
service, and that reli^n is to be supported by traospling 
under fbot those primary principles of love, charity and for- 
bearance, without which it were better to have none. Liastly 
comes a minor and subordinate hypocrisy, commou to the 
three kinds I have stated above ; I mean, diat of those who 
pretend most deeply to dqiknre the miseries of war, and who 
even weep ov^r them, with the tears of the crocodile, but 
who will not put a stop to war, although they have the 
means, because they find thw own private account in con- 
tinuing it, from the emoluments it b eal asrs^ and from the 
patronage it confers. Like Fabiue, they nko prwfii lig dekig. 
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*^ cwickmiQ r99tUuere rtm^"* but ibey do bo wkh a very dX* 
ferent moChre^ not to iwtore the shattered fortunes of their 
oountiy, but dieir own. Neither aiust we foiget, in this 
Tiew of our sulgect, the raw and ignorant recruit, whom to 
delude and to Udnap, a wbok system of fraud Uni hypocrisy 
is marshalled out mid arrayed ; The grim idol ct war is 
tricked out and flounced in all the colours of the FSinboW^ 
the neighmg steed awaits her nod, muse attends her fbot* 
steps, and joDi^ caters at her board; but no sooner is the 
sidcle exchanged finr the swvxd, and the fell eontrect ngned» 
dian he finds that this Bellona whom he had wooed as a god* 
dess in courtsfa^ turns out to be a dsemon in possession, 
that terror is her constant purveyor, «id that h^ alternate 
caterers are jMiTation and waste; that her sojourn b with the 
slain, and her abode with the pestiloice, that her fsttdiiations 
are more fiitid than those of the baolisk, that her brightest 
smile b danger, and that her warmest embrace b death. But 
we are told that dvilisation marches in the rem* of conquest, 
and that barbarous nations hare received this boon at least, 
from die refined and polidied blades of th^ victors. But 
thb argument in favour of war, may I trust, be neutraliaed^ 
by the consideration that the strongest hands have not always 
been united to the brightest heads ; for the rudest nations 
have in their turn retaliated on the most refined, and from a 
darkness more dense than that of Egypt, the thunderbolt of 
victory has been elicited, as the brightest ligliUiing finom the 
blackest cloud. Grreece has twice surrendered her indepen* 
dence and her liberties to masters in every thing, but force 
far inferior to hersdf ; the first treated her as a mistress, the 
second as a slave. And imperial Rome^ herself, in her 

* " No Frsedon no, I wifl not teH 

How Rome, before tby weeping foce 
With heaviest sound a Giant Statue feO ; 
Pushed by a wUd and artten race 
FroDD off its wide soibitious base: 
When Time his oorthem sons of spoil awoke^ 

And every Maided work of strength and graoc^ 
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high and palmy state when in the proudest pogflcaoion of all 
the arts of each Minerva, was doomed in her turn to be the 
prey of a savage horde that des{used both, and studied 
neither. But if the argument I am combating ever had any 
force, it could only have been when knowledge was in its in- 
fancy, and the world in its childhood. The general spread 
of dvilization, by commerce, the sciences, and the arts, those 
legitimate daughters not of war but of peace, not of the 
vulture, but of the halcyon, these are the blesongs that will 
make the hardiest advocate shrink from recommending war* 
fare as a present instrument of dvilization ; particularly in 
an era that presents us with means far more grateful, elegant, 
and e£Bcadous, an era when we have the safety<Jamp of 
sdence to resort to, a lamp that gives us all the light, but 
none of the conflagration. In fact the demoralizing ten- 
dencies of war are so notorious, that to insist upon them 
would be to insult the understanding of my readers^ add to 
purchase refinement at the expence of virtue, would be to 
purchase tinsel at the price of gold. The most peace-lovii^ 
minister that ever governed the affairs of a nation, deddedly 
declared, that even the most successful war oflen lefl a people 
more poor, id ways more profligate than it found them. Where 
a nation rises with one consent to shake off the yoke of op- 
pression either from within or from without, all fair conces- 
aons having been {Hx>posed in vain, here indeed we have a 
motive that both dignifies the effort, and consecrates the suc- 
cess ; here indeed the most peaceable sect of the most peace- 
able religion might consdentiously combine. But alas how few 
wars have been justified by such a prindple, and how few 
warriors by such a plea; and when they have, how un- 
fortunate have they usually been in the choice of their 
leaders ; in tte motley mob of conquerors, and of captains 
how few Washingtons or Alfreds shall we find. The diildren 



With many a rude repeated stroke^ 
And many a savage yell to thousand fragments broke.*' 

CoUMOdttoFrtedmtu 
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of those days, when the world was youngs rude as the thnes 
they lived in, and rash at once from ignorance and from in- 
experience, amused themselves with the toys and the trum- 
pets, the gewgaws and the glitter of war. But we who live 
in the maturity of things, who to the knowledge of the pre- 
sent, add a retrospection of the past, we who alone can fairly 
b^ termed the antientSy or b^ said to live in the olden time, 
we, I trust, are no longer to be deluded or befooled by this 
brilliant but baleful meteor, composed of visionary good, but 
of substantial evil. We live in tiie manhood and in the full- 
ness of time, and the triumphs of truth and of reason* 
triumphs bright as bloodless, these are the proper business 
and the boast of those, who having put away childish thmgsy 
are becoming men. There are some that with oracular 
gravity will inform us, that as wars have ever been, they 
must on that account continue to be; but they might as 
well assert that the imbecillity and ignorance that marked 
the conduct of our forefathers, those antient modems, who 
lived in the infancy of the world, and in the childhood of 
time, must and doth exist at present, because it eidsted then. 
With one solitary exception, all warfare is bmU upon hypO' 
crisy, acting upon ignorance; ignorance it was that lent suc- 
cess to Mahomet's miracles, and to Cromwell's cant. For 
lack of knowledge a people is destroyed, and knowledge 
alone it is, that is worthy of holding the freest minds in the 
firmest thraldom. Unlike those of the warrior, the triumphs 
of knowledge derive all their lustre, not from the evil they 
have produced, but from the good ; her successes and her 
conquests are the common property of the world, and suc- 
ceeding ages will be the watchful guardians of the rich 
legades she bequeaths. But the trophies and the tides of 
the conqueror are on the quick march to oblivion, and amid 
that desolation where they were planted, will decay. For 
what are the triumphs of war,* planned by ambition, exe- 

* Speaking of the conqueror, the in8|iired writer observes that " before 
him tie land is as the Garden of Eden, behind him as the daolaie wilder^ 
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eHtod by wikmoe, mad ooniiMinatfld by deyaatation^ die 
nieaofl are the eaoiifioe (rf* the Bumy, the end, the bkated 
i^^gmndoemwt of the few. Knowledge has put a atop to 
chivalry, m she one day will to war, and CervimteB has 
hHighed out of the field those self^xmstituted l^;iaIators that 
carried the £Word but not the $cala b£ justice, and who 
wetfe BOUBted and oaUed I am 'no advocate Bar a return 
of tlus stMe of things; but when that heroic and chi?alric 
' spirit mu abroad, when men volunteered on dangers for the 
good of others without emolum^it, and laid down the sword 
when that for which they xeiorted to it was overoome; then 
indeed ia measure of respect and admiration awaited them, 
and a feeling honouraUe to both parties was entertaiied. 
But is it not both absurd and ridiculous to transfer this x^ 
spect and esieem to those who make a trade of warfiue, and 
who bartar for blood ? who are as indifferent as the sword 
they draw, to the purposes £or which it is drawn, who put on 
the badge of a master, wear his livery, and receive his pay. 
Where all is mercenary, nothing can be magnanimous^ and 
k is isnposttble to have the slightest respect for an animated 
mass of machinery, that moves alike at the voice of a dnmiy 
or a despot: a trumpet, or a tyrant 2 a fife, or a fboL 

I I t III n il II ■ I II I I ^1— ^B^ 

nets" and that poet who draok deepest of the sacred streanii has the 

following lilies : 

*' They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest &r and wide, to oremm 
Laige countries, and in ftdd great battles wis. 
Great dties by asHsik ; what do these worthies 
But rob snd spoil, bum. s l au gh t er , and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouriDg, or renote. 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors ; who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin, wheresoever they rove, 
And aH the flourishing works of peace deatrsy ; 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled goda^ 
Till conqueror Death discovers them scarce men. 
Rolling in brutish vices and deformed. 
Violent or shamcfnl death thdr dae reward* 

/SUV MtLTOir. 
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ing it, 349. 
Miracle, the greatest, SOO 
Mistake, a royal one, 88. 
Mistaken consciousness, 402. 
Money well laid out, 275. 
Motives differ often from pretexts, 

97. 
Mystery magtiifies, 1(59 
Name injiterature, 267. 



Nations always as ftve as they de- 
serve, 109, 
Nature works with few tools, 22S. 
■ no chasm in heroperatkMis^ 

587. 
Neutrality no favourite with fto* 

vidence, 366. 
Nothing should excite murmun^ 

155. 
Opinions, when they may bediai^ 

ed without suspicion, 102. 
Opponents best answered, how, 

119. 
Opportunities often overlooked, 46. 
Orators, pleaders seldom good ones, 

581. 
Passions compared to pendulums, 

497. 
Patriots, modem, 176. 
Pedantry wrong by rules, 48. 
Persecutoni often hypocrites, 206. 
People, remarks on enlightening, 

494. 
Philip, King, 505. 

Philosophy a jack of all trades, 205. 
Physiognomists, pickpockets the 

best, 437. 
Physic most despised by physicians, 

338. 
Pitt, William, a neat manosuvre of 

his, 414. 
Plans best executed, when, 61. 
Plagiarism, 546. 
Politic knave, 10. 
Poets, seldom original, 198. 
Poor laws, 529. 
Posthumous charity, 341. 
Politics and personalities, 566. 
Powerful friends may be too pow- 
erful to serve us, 535. 
Prayer, a good one, 194. 
Profession abused with safety, 

when, 53 
Property, the only real, 52. 
Pride paradoxical, 207. Miscalcu* 

lates, 150. 
Private vices public benefits, false, 

350: 
Prating coxcombs, 373. 
Prodi^ity, the rarest, 445. 
Pulpit eloquence, 64. 
Public events, their moral, 31. 
Pursuit, there is but one that all 

can follow, 49. 
Quacks, literary ones, 55S. 
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Qaacky wiwB pnferabk to a ph^ 

cian^SfiS. 
Querr, an Important one* S86. 
Baaden, tkree daMca, 454. 
Reform, a paradox, 113. 
Rcformaf^ modem, their difficul- 

tlet,97. 
BflMgioD, ona diing that men wiU 

notdofelL««. 

B^taSmSS&ML hov, 916. 
BflpentanoeicpaDtedot wlien»30S. 
RettoratioDB diiappoint tha feyal, 

SOS. 
Rcfenfe htm no MX, 107 
Riches more eadly conoealed than 



Rome pontifical, 175. 

SafotT, if built on wreagt^ not 
ia6,45. 

SoepCicf, 17f. 

Scotchmen ipoodgardenan, 67. 

Secrecy of design, S9. 

Secrets, who fondest of them, 40. 

8elf*lofe ashamed of her own oamc^ 
134. 

Self-importance, a cure for it, 506. 

Sensibilky, 106. 

Sight, an uncommon one, 506. 

Singnhr, how to bt so, 46a 

Skull, the adrantages of a thick 
one, 546. 

Slight condescensions, 11. 

Society semiciTilized most hospita- 
ble, 5a. 

Softness of demeanour suspicioua, 
184. 

Sorrow for shi, afiectual, when, 317. 

Statesnwn not to beenrkd, 73. 



lytat not alwaia wimf ssful, 0S 
Talent, histrionic, Oferpaid, S09. 
Talent oompared to treasoD, S9^ 
Tcloscopas may be mora dai^;enwa 

than cannon, 847. 
Tsathnony dififers most matenaBy 

from eridenoe, 570. 
naoiy fine but not firm, 116. 
Things^ three that ne?er stand aljll, 

457. 
ThraaU» the loudest the moii han^ 

lass, £55. 
Time a paradox, 587. 
Torture perrertsthe order of tniina. 

548. 
TrardUng,4]. 
Trifles no trifles, 455. 
Truth powerfo], eren If defeatad»4i« 
Tiinispits, London onas, on two 

l^;i»586. 
Two kmds of men succeed as p«ib» 

Uccharactan, 48. 
Unirersity» London, thehugeftt, Sim, 
Value, its criterkm, 353. 
Vice auidda^ 198. HMmantnmt' 

tyrs than virtue, 391. 
Villama, bad calculators, 131. 
Virtue without talent, 81. 
War, iu evili, 16. A political 

dmm, 835. A lootimr game» 5M. 
What and who, their cUflerenc^ 9. 
Wit captivates, why, 7 1. Not dUk 

cult m comedy, 78. 
Wits, thdr iaalousy, 81. 
Women, whose approbatkm thej 

prefer, 68. To be flatterttl, how, 

880. Have no medium, 178. In- 
exorable, when, 557. 
foatfa. Its exoeasasi what* 76. 
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AnTiTHEUf, defenee of it, 1. 
Applauie cotemporaneoiU} i^ 
Acquirements recondite, 63. 
Andent philoeophen, 55. 
Aicerilausy a remaik of his, 56. 
Attention^ 65. 

Acquaintance, tiro sorts, 70. 
Authorsliip, B5. 
Added, 91. 

Antiquity and aneestry, US. 
AlMuidities, 119. 
Apostles, tliree great onea, 158 
Authors, 906. 
Age and Love, 959. 
Atarazy, 964. 
Ancestry, its pride, 979. 
Benerofenoe^ 61. 
Bodlea corporate, 76. 
British comtilulieii, 908 
Books, 918b 

Coxcombs, grateful when. Preface^ 
Pagel. 

Cuckoldom, 41. 

Candoiir, 45. 

Characters, 6S. 

Character of a People^ 8a 

Credulity, 86. 

Courage, 93. 

Cause, a good one injured, 98. 

Controversies, rdigious. 111. 

Criticism, 199L 

Centuries when of age, 134. 

Codes, severe ones» 139. 

Composition, 143. 

Coxcombs, 165 

Conversions, 197. 

Calumny, 939. 

Consolations selfish. 947. 

Christianity a social religion, 989. 

Drunkenncis, 38. 

Dunces, bow to manage them, 19. 

Death, 68. 

DIploaiacy, 80. 



Death, 110. 

Diogenes, why he ttsedahmthom,! t 

Dismert, lf& 

Diamond, 134. 

Delight, its cause, 143. 

Doubt, 146. 

Duels, 161. 

Death^ a wonder, 186. 

Devil and trustees, 195. 

Deception, a doMe one, 940 

Dotage, 96T. 

Exoerience neglected, 95. 

Evu parturescent. 60. 

Education of the lower orders^ 67 

Epigram, 103. 

fects and causes, 147. 
England's fbur powers, 155 
Education, female, 175. 
Early impressions, 90S. 
Extemporaneous harangues, 995. 
Excellence, 958. 

I Enemies, how to get them, 975^ 
Flattery, 79. 
Flattery, cunning, 75. 
Fame posthumous, 105. 
Fortune a goddess, 106. 
Fame a small fountam, 194. 
Fools and Rogues, 156. 
Free press, 179. 
Fashron its miseries, 187. 
Flattery, 198. 
French Revolution, 911. 
Flat catchers, 945. 
Forms of Liberty, 968. 
Forelmowledge^ 980. 
Free agency, 980. 
Great men seldom pitied— why, 11 
Gossipers, 78. 
Great minds, 119. 
Gibbon, a mistake of Ui, 193 
Genius. 133. 

Gnndrnthersandgrmdmothefi^ 144. 
Ghoats, 909a 
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OtkLmAmg an art not 

ablc^lM. 
Hap^DM^lOt. 
Hope, 114. 

Hatred, a cawe oTh, 137. 
Healthy wbf not envied, 992: 
Hfiman Kuoiaoee, 881* 



lanbbrtaiitj of tfaeaonl, M 
lotcfrHj, 140. 
Jitrieprodenoe, cml, 94. 
KnaT ery a mietake aboot it, 57. 
Law and Lawjm, 84. 
Leaniing aod Wiidofii, 80. 
Lore, bow to make it, 89. 
Lore, a rolcaoo, 97. 
Lore, its power, 185. 
Lejrden Dr. an ode of Ue, 1S3L 
Li^t the best refimner, 168. 
L^jef,805. 
Learned Duncee, 818. 



Pnaii 



7§. 



115. 

15U 
nukMOfil^ a BoDj, 85L 



^901. 



S8. 



Lawyer, good excuse for a roguish Style, 34. 



Kercnge, 87. 

Berenge oonqneES aetf4orc;, 74^ 

Rich, a ptiraege they hv^ 88 

Regret, a rain one^ 109L 

Region, 141. 

Risk when neoeasaiy, 148. 

Riches seldom got by (bols, 174. 

Refinement, 180. 

Ridicule, 189. 

Rdlgiooists, 804. 

Rerohitions, 878. 

Saints, 18. 

Speeches, written, 82. 



one, 848. 
Memory, 89. 
Marriage, a feast, 47. 
Mistake, two common ones, 98 
Mystery, 94. 
Mythology, antient, lOa 
Mysteries, matters of faith, 103. 
Middle dasses 104. 
Men in masses, 188. 
Men, who most poper, 188. 
Man a dogmatiaong animal, 163. 
Mal-goremment, 184. 
Metaphysicians, 818. 
Morality, 835. 
Magnanimity, 874. 
Nonsense ptmed, 51. 
Necessary things, 116. 
Nobility, 180. 
Nations free only when they deserve 

it, 178. 
Nobility, 879. 
Opinions of the learned, 48. 
Obserration of Paschals, 61. 
Oratory, 167. 
Originality, 943. 
Posterity^ what has it done 

us? 18. 
Pedantry, 99. 
Philosophy and Poetry, 31 
Prudery, 40. 
Paradox Kriptural, 44. 
Pride, 50. 



Self-knowledge, 54. 

Seduction, 73. 

Statesmen, 159. 

Systems, 160. 

Society, 168. 

Slander, 178. 

Systems of human conduct, 19f . 

Society and Science, 860. 

Times present always abused, lOL 

Truth, 108. 

Truth portionless, 130. 

Truth like a Dolphhi, 430. 

Timotheus when he demanded a 

double fee, 138. 
Time assists Poets, 176. 
ThreaU, 880. 
Unity of opinion, 181. 
Vanity differs from Pride, 66. 
Vanity a consolatory thing, 88. 
Voice of the People, 865. 
Works of merit not popular, when^ T. 
Women, what they never pardon, 98. 
Wealth and Talent, 46. 
Women Eastern, 96. 
Wit, 145. 
for Wealth, 158. 
Writing, 814. 
Wits, 818. 
Words, 850. 
Wishes granted to our owi ueftn» 

Hon, 843. 
War and Warriors, 88?. 
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ADAIR (SIR ROBERT).-AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A 

MISSION to the COURT of VIENNA io 1906. By the Right Honourable Sir Robert Adair, 
O.C.B. With R Selection from his DespRtches, pnbliihed by permission of the proper 
Aathoritiet. [Just ready 

ADDISON.-THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

By C. O. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, enlarged, square crown 8to. with 
Illustrations, 18s. cloth. 

ADDISON.-THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON : 

Its History and Antiquities. By C. G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple; Author of 
" The History of the Knights Templara." Square crown 8to. with Six Plates, 5s. cloth. 

Also, 
A FULL AND OCMPLBTE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH. (Prom Mr. Addison's ** History of theTempleChurch.") Square cr. 8vo. Is. sewed. 

AIKIN.-THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Illustrated by many of his Lettera and Private Papera never before published. By Lucr 
AiEiN. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait (h>m Sir Godf^y Kneller's Picture, 18s. cloth. 

*< IliM Aikin hM not kft a ftone oaturaed, that her monnnrnt to one of our nM>«t polished writer* and complete 
Biindi maj be Uir, vpricht, and •Tmmetrical. Her book contains the first complete life of Addison ever put forth. 
As a literary biofraphjit is a model ; and its pages are besides enriched bjr manj hitherto tmpnbliahed letters of 
Addison."— ATM uiJBOM. 

ALLAN. -A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN; 

Comprising MalU, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, 
Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. Allan, Member of the Athenian ArchKO- 
logical Society, and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. Imperial 4to. with upwards of Forty 
Lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, ^n. 8s. cloth. 

** A most artist-like aad Interaatinf work, foil of beavtiftil riews, and Interspersed with maaj ehanniaf woodcuta 
of scenery and antiquities." — LrrxA^nT OaaBTTB. 

AMY HERBERT. 

By a Ladt. Edited by the Rev. William Sbwbll, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

"The object of this interesting littfe work is, under the at tract ire fbrm of an agreeable iction, and by means of well- 
contrired incidents, to inculcate and exemplify the incalculable advantages of a strictly relifiont and moral education. 
The rtTle is «imple and eleeant, and the narratire m> constructed as to interest the reader by its character, apart fkom 
the rellffious and moral teaching to which it is made subservient. Its great merit is, the skiUVd blending of amnse- 
ment with tite teaching of all the kindlier rirtues and christian graces."— John Bdli.. 

BAILLIE'S (JOANNA) NEW DRAMAS. 

S vols. 8vo. j^l. 16s. boards. 

BAILLIE'S (JOANNA) PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS. 

S vols. 8ro. j^l. lis. 6d. boards. 

BAKEWELL.-AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intent^ed to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent discoveries; with explanations of the facts and phenomena which serve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By RoBBar Baxbwbll. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged, 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 

For the use of Put)ils in Schools, Junior Students in Univeraities, and Readera who wish to 
learn the ftmdamental Principles and leading Facts: with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Chemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index. By Willian H. 
Balvain. With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

" T1ii« book is w«U calenlatcd to effect the objet-i which the author has in riew. That class of readers fbr whom 
it isdr^icnrd hare the naeans presented them of gaining, without much trouble, a very intimate knowledge of tha 
fundsmci.ul principles of the science, which will both facilitate and ensure their success in the study of larger and 
more elaborate works."— Atlas. 

BAYLDON.-ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valualinns; and Remarks on the Cultivation puraued on Soils in diflerent Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords. Land-Agents, Appraisera, Farmera, and Tenants. By 
J. S. Bayldon. 6th Edition, corrected and revis^ed. By John Donaldson, Land-Steward, 
Author of ** A Treatise on Manures and Orasies.'* 8vo. lOt. 8d. cloth. 
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BAYLDON -TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF PROPERTY 

FOR THE POOR'S RATE ; tfoewiog: the Method of Ratinff Lands, Buddings, Tithes, Mine*. 
Woods, Navifl^sble Rivers and Cansls, and Personal Property : with an Abstract of the Poor 
Laws relating to Rates and Appeals. By J. S. Bayldon, Author of *< Rents and TUlagcc" 
1 vol. 8to. 7s. 6d. boards. 

BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. - CORRESPONDENCE OF 

JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected ftx»m the Originals at Wobnra Abbey: 
with Introductions by Lord John Russell. 

8vo. Vol. 1 (1743-48), 18s. dotb ; Vol. 2 (1740-60), 15s. cloth. 

** The MTond toIum of this pvblicatioB iachuto » commfonAmf twvinf ration to tlM period from tho 9 utKm of 
AU-U-Clwprlle it the death of GetMice II. Ita mo«t ranwrkuble portk» bran apon aa imnortaDt qucatloa ob whidi 
there exiat aoine difl^reacea of opininn at the prraetit tine, Tit. the intrl«ars which led to the Jmnctton of the Dak* of 
Newcastle aad Pitt, in 1757. Thr letters re^pectinc the stote of Ij aland under the Vioerojraltj of Um Dniw of B«dJbcd« 
also here, are not a liMle intereating."— MoajtiMO IIxkalo. 

*»* Vol. S, to complete the work, is nearly ready. 

BELL.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By RoBBBT Bbll, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vi^ette Titles, I3s. cloth. 

BELL.-THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

. From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robbrt Bbll, Esq. S toIs. fcp. 8yo. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

BELLAMY.-THE HOLY BIBLE, 

Newly Translated flrom the Orij^inal Hebrew only. By J. Bblla m t. 4to. Parts I to 8. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

or the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Half-volumes 1 to 6, 8ro. 19b. 
each, cloth. 

S* Published Quarterly.— The work will probably not exceed Thirty Volames. 

** This work proceeds in a satisfsrtorj manner."— BiUTiaa UkOktnim. 

** Too nrach pralae cannot be bestowed upon the Uiaraing and rcaearch of these Momphkal Mtkba, «M^ M* aol 
snrpaased bj the more elaborate papers of the great encTCMp»dias. The want of sncn a dietiimary has long bosa Mt 
In Eni^and. As a bodi not roerel; of rvfcrenoe, bat or amnaement, this estensire work prcimises, whsn ea«&pl«««d. 
to tU up a ▼acuiun in oar literature hithertn moch lamented, aad to b« indispensable to the euMlar aad man or 
letters, for all the purpoeas to which a biographical dictionary can be applied."— Atuu. 

BLACK'S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 

And Road-Book of England and Wales: with a general TraTeUing Map, Charts of Roads, 
Railroads, and interesting Localities, and engraved Views of the Scenery. Fcp. 8vo. lOa. M. cL 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hnnting, Shooting, Fiabing', 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Dblabbbb 
P. B LA I KB, Esq. Author of " Outlines of the Veterinary Art,*' " Canine Pathology,*' &c ftc 
lUostrated by nearly 600 En^^ravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Aiken, 
T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1256, ^2. 10s. cloth. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present time : with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; inclnding the Computation of St. Paol, as connecting the Period finom the Exode 
to the Tfemple. Under the remion of Sir Hknry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Musenm. Imperial 8vo. 

BLOOMFIELD. -HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Th ucydi dbs. Newly translated into English, and accompanied with very copious Not«s, 
Philological and Explanatory, Hihtorical and GeographicaL By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMriBLD, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, Jt2,5s. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Th vct di dbs. A New Recension of the Text, with a careftilly amended Punctuation ; and 
copious NoTBs, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but partly 
selected and arranged firom the best Expositors: accompanied with fUll Indexes, both of 
Greek Words and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes. The whole iUus- 
trated by Maps and Plans, mostly taken from actual surveys. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom r i blp, 
D.D. F.S.A. a vols. 8vo. S8s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, I'hilological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. 8. T. 
Bloow r iBLD, D.D. F.S.A. 5th Edit, improved, 3 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 40b. doth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfibld, D.D. 8d Edition, greatly enlargea^ 
and very considerably improved, 13mo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 
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BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT: ctpectelly adapted to tbe ase of Coll«f|^» and the Hif^lier Classes in 
Public ScboolB; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Hiblical Students in general. 
By Dr. Bloomfibld. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BOY'S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete Encyclopedia of aU the DiTersions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy> 
hood and Youth. 90th Edition, square 12ino. with many Engravings on Wood, 6s. boards. 

BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. BaANDB, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Joskph Cavtik, Esq. The various 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1S52, iHuetreted 
by Wood Engravings, ifS, cloth. London, 1842. 

BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Ch a blbs 
Bba Y. 3 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

BREWSTER.-TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David BaBwsrsR, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. ) vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

BRITTON.-THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON : 

With a Description of ito Enrirons. Re-edited, and mostly re-written, by J. BairroN, 
F.S.A. &c. 98th Edition, with upwards of 100 Views of Public Buildings, Flan of the Streets, 
and Two Maps, 18mo. 9s. neatly bound; with the Maps only, 6s. bound. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in tbe Lying-in Room; i 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Phyridan Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. Sd Edition. 
1 VOL fcp. 8vo. enlarged, pp. 836, 78. doth. London, 1841. 

BULL -THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

" EsMllMit gnUw, •ad im»m to b« feacnlif kaowa."— JoBxioii't IfJUico-CBiairaeiCAi. Rstisw. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Bubobb, A.M. Sd Edit, 
with additions, fcp. 8vo. 8s 6d. doth. 
Houses and Tents— Marriage—Children— Servanta—Food and Drink— Dress and Clothings 
Presenta and Visiting- Amusements— Books and Letters— Hospitality— Travelling— Respect 
and Honour— Agriculture— Cattle and BeasU- Birds, Inaects. and Rmtiles— Fruit and Wine 
—Kings andGovemment— War— Punishments— Religion— Time and Seasons— Medidne— 
Funerals, ftc. ^^ 

BURNS.- THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing tbe Doctrines, Duties, Admoni tlons, and Consolations of tbe Christian Religion. 
By John BuaMs, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition, ISmo. 78. boards. 
Man ia created for a Future State of Happiness ; on the Means by which a Future State of 
Happiqess is procured; of wluit is required of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness ; of the Nature of the Future State of Happiness ; of the Preparation for the Future 
SUle of Happiness ; of Personal Duties j of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ( 
of the Admonitions and Consolations aflforded by the Chriatian Religion. 

BURNS-CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepta, and Comft>rts of Religion. By John Bubks, M.D. 
F.R.8. Professor of Surgery in the University of Glaagow. Author of ** The Priadples of 
Christian PhilOfopby." Fcp. 8vo. [Ju$t readjt. 

BUTLER -SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samurl Butlrr, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfidd and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Maaterof Shrewsbury- School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Tbe prctrat edition hn \*r^n (MrcAitlT KviMd by the avtbor** eon, and todi alterktioiu Introdnccd at cootlnvaUj 
|iroct<<nivr dl«coYrrlrH and the latest inrormation rendered necesaary. Recent Travrla bare been coottaotlT con- 
•nlU^ where anr dnobt or difBcoltjr aeemed to require it; and aome addltkmal mattrr haa been addad, iMth m the 
ancient and modem part. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By tbe late Dr. Buti.br. New Edition ; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, ftrom a 
New Set of Plates. 8vo. with Index, 138. half-bound. 
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BUTLER-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 

Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps. With Index. By the late Dr. BirrLBa. New 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. half-bonnd. 
%* The above two Atlases may be had, half-boond, in One Volume, 4to. price 9i0. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 190 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square cnmn tvo. pp. 50^ 
j^l. 6s. dloth. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modem System of Conchology: 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation ot the Shdls. 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Aonbs Catlow. Fcp. 8vo. 
with SIS Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

*> Thk adminble UtUc i 
not only from Its intrinsic 
•ntomolo^t with an 

and the fiuniliuitjr of . . , 

pnrsuit." — St. Jambs's CanoMicue. 

'< A plMsnnt, natftil, and ««U>illnBtratad Tolnmc."— JAitnox's Eptx. Fntuo*. Jodbvax. 

CAYENDISH'S (SIR HENRY) DEBATES OF THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS, during the Thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, commonly called the 
Unreported Parliament. To which are appended, Illustrations of the Parliamentary History 
of the Reign of George III., consisting €f Unpublished Letters, Private Journals, Memoirs, 
kc. Drawn up from the Original MSS., by J. Wright, Esq., Editor of the Parliamentary 
History of England. In 4 vols, royal 8vo. Vol. 1, 25s. cloth. This work is also published 
in Parts, 6s. esich, of which Seven have appeared. 

CHALENOR.-POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fcp. 8vo. 4s. doth. 

CHALENOR.-WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems, ad Edition, including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

«* Tho poons an sweeUj natural , and^ thoogh on topics often sung, braatbc a tandexnesa and melaacholx wblch 
art at once soothing and consolatory."— Lituiabt Oaskttk. 

" As the simple and spontaneous eflbaions of a mind apoarentlj filled with fedings which render the flreaidc happr, 
and ontinctored with affectation or verbiaffe, they mar with benefit be received into the < tu^ipy homes of EngUaaa/ 
and ottntd aa a gift to the yoathtU of both seaes."— Ciiutaana's KDiKamoa Jodkmal. 

CHINA -THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 

To the Peace of Nanking : as sketched in Letters to his Friends, by a Field Officer actively 
employed in that Country. With a few concluding Remarks on our Past and Future Policy 
^n China. 2d edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. with Map, Ts. cloth. 

CHINESE NOVEL-RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHING 

Tih in K«ang Nan : a Chinese T^. Translated by Tkin Shen ; with a Preface by Jamks 
LsooB, D.D. a vols, post 8vo. ais. cloth. 

** These rambles of the Haroun AlfASchid of the Celestial Empire fHTe a Terr corions, and, at the present moment, 
a peculiarly interesting Tiew of Chinese opiuions, usages, and institations."—T ait's Maoasimb. 

CHORLEY. -MUSIC AND MANNERS IN FRANCE AND 

GERMANY : a Series of Travelling Sketches of Art and Society. By H. F. Chorlby, Esq. 
Author of " Conti," S vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards. 

CLAVERS-FOREST LIFE. 

By Ma bt Cla vbrs, an Actual Settler ; Author of ** A New Home, Who '11 Follow 7" a vols, 
fcp. 8vo. pp. 642, 12s. cloth. 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton . New Edition, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improved, pp. 302, fcp. 8vo. with 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth ; with the pUtes coloured, 
12s. cloth. 

The object of this work is to enable children and joong persons to acquire a knowledge of the vegeUble produe- 
tlona of their native country, by introducing to them, in a familiar manner, the principles of Ui« Llnnean System of 
Botany. For this purpose, the arrangement of Linnvus is briefly explained ; a native plant of each claae, with a 
few exceptions, is examined, and illustrated by an engraving; a short account is added of some of the priacipnl 



CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 3d Edition, en- 
larged. 2 vols. l2mo. 14s. cloth. 
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COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 

DISCOVERY. By W. D. Coolbt, Eiq. S vol*, fcp 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

comprising: General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diaeaaea, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By Ja m bs Copland, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte's Lyinr-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London ; of the 
M^cal and Cbirurg^ical Societies of Loudon and Berlin, &c. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. ^6^3. cloth ; 
and Part 9, 4s 6d. 

%* To be completed in 3 volumes. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. O. 
Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIOURB LOGA- 
RITHMS, &c., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. 
1 \ol. post 8V0. 12s. cloth. 

*.* The work throu^rtutat U entirely reriBed, and much new matter has be4>n added ; there are new chapters, con- 
taining ver^ AiU and minute Directions relating to the modem I'rac Uce of Surreying, both with and witliout tne aid 
of au^ar mstruments. The method of Plottuig Estates, and Casting or Computing their Areas, are described, Ac. 
ftc. The chapter on Lerelling also is new. 

CROWE.-THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By B. E. Crowb, Esq. S vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vig^nette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).-AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 

With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 6th Edition, 8vo. with 10 Plates, 15s. cloth. 

CoNTKXTh: — Introduction — The General Powers of Matter which influence Tegi^tion — The Organisation of 
PlanU — SoiU- Nature and Constitution of tlic Atmosphere, and itn influence on Vegf^bles— Manures of VweUble 
and Animiil Oriein Miinurcsof Mineral (higin, or Fosaii Maauira — Improremcnt of Lands bj Burning— Experi- 
ments on the Nutritive Qualities of diiferent Orasse«, Ac. 

DE CUSTINE.-THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR; 

Or, Observations on the Social, Political, and Religious State of Russia, and its Prospects, made 
duriusc a Journey through that Empire. By the Marqu is De Custinb. Translated from the 
French. S vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

"The 0\2aiTE de Cologne publishes a letter fkwn Berlin, which anoongst other matters states, that * notwith- 
standing the numerous replies published in Rumia to M. De Custine's work on that country, it was erery day exciting 
more intere.U All the measures lately adopted by the Emperor of Russia— the persecution of the Israelites, for 
example— arc regarded a» so many proofs of M. De Cusrtine's accuracy. For some weeks past the Princess G. haa 
been residing at Berlin. It is known that she has been exiled from her own country.' "— Ttm«s, March 1S44. 

« M. De C\istine has exhibited some new Tiews on Russia in a striking and attractive way. To the Frenchman's 
sparkling Titacity of manner he adds his skill in seizing upon the incidents of action, the features of character, 
or the points of things, and presenting them with an attractiTe or imposing effect. The arlstocratical opinions of 
If. De Custine also impart a character to his senUment" : as his politeness reflnea his taste and gives an air of de- 
corum to his morals, without modifying his French confidence." — 3rBCTATo&. 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

yr\Us, DEV<)N, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. Db la Bbchs, F.R.S. &c., 
Director of the Ordnance Geolofpcal Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 13 large Pates, 14s. cloth. 

DE M0R6AN.-AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to life Couting^encies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. db Morgan, 
of Trinity Collefce, Cambridge. 1 voL fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

DOCTOR (THE), &c. 

ft vols, post 8\'o. j^a. 12s. 6d- cloth. 

** Admirably as Uie mystery nf the ' Doctor* has been preserved up to the present moment, there b no longer any 
reason for affecting secresy on the subject. The author is Robert Sonthcy : he acknowledged the (act shortly before 
his last illness to nis most coofldcntial fHend. an M.P. of high charactei . In a private letter fVom Mrs. Southey, 
dat«d February 37, 1M3, she not only states the (hct, but adds that the greater part of a aixth voIuum had gone 
through the press, and that Southey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her into it as a contributor ; giving her 
tM authority to affirm that her husband Is the author. "--RoasnT Bxtx, Esa. in Tmb Stoat Tsllxk. 

DODDRIDGE. -THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament : with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridgb, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. jffl. 16a. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By M. Donovan, M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, As. cloth. 

DONOVAN. -A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. S vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 
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OATALOOUB OF NBW WORKS 



DOVER-LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSU. 

By Lord Dotbe. M Bditton, a toIs. 8to. wftb Portnit, 98i. boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended m popidar lUnttrationi of the Science, teftdhif to Ht study m abnrndi of geoeral 
edncatkm. By J. L. Drum mono, M.D. 4th Bdit. lamo. with nomeroof Woodcnts, 9«. bdt. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham, a vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Tltlei, 18s. doth. 

DUNHAM.-HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 

AOBS. By Dr. Dunham. 4 voU. fcp. 8yo. with Vignette Titles, jf 1.4s. doth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

By Dr. Dunham. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, j^l. lOs. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND 

NORWAY. Br Dr. Ddnbam. S toU. fcp. 8to. wltb Tigiietle TtUct, ISi. doth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF POLAND. 

By Dr. Dunham. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS OF 

GREAT BRITAIN. By Dr. Dunham, R. Bill, Eiq. &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignetto 
Title, 6s. cloth. 

DUNHAM, &C.-THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 

By Dr. Dunham, R. Bsll, Esq. fcc. S vols. ftrp. Bvo. with Vignette Titles, 19b. doth. 

EGERTON.-A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing the Isteat Discoveriea appertaining to the Daguerreotype. Compiled fipom Gom- 
municationa by MM. Daguerre and Arago, and other Eminent Men of Science. By N. P. 
Lbrbbours, Optician to the Obaervatory, Paris, kc Translated by J. Bobrton. Pott 8vo. 
with Plate of Apparatas, 7s. 6d. doth. 

** A tranaUtkni of M. Lervboon' celebrated < Treatiw on Photogiuphj.' Thi* work wQl be prevUerir eeeeptaMe 
to tiie ictentiSc world, cooUiBiag, u It does, the Uteet dieoovcriee uid improvctneiite tai the art of whidi H trcato ; 
together with a vast Tariety oT practical instrvctioas, valnable hlata reepectluK the choice of pUtea, apparatas, lbs i 
indeed, all the details and wlaatiw ne ce eaary to lead to socceasfel resnlta."— ExAMtma. 

ELLIOTSON .-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which it incorporated much of the elementary part of the ** Institationes PhysiolQgiae" 
of J. F. Blumenbach, Profesaor in the Univeraity of OOttingen. By Joh n BLLioraoNf AI.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Bdition, 8vo. with nomeroua Woodcuts, £%. Ss. doth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the OLD TESTAMENT ; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the English Translationa : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Namea and their occtir- 
rencea, &c. &c. S vola. royal 8vo. cloth, ^3. ISa. 6d. ; large paper, jg4. 14a. 6d. 

" The labour bestowed vpoa this Importaat work has seldom, w« should suppose, beea equalled ; and we baT« fibs 
fullest conrictloo, fhun the merelj cursorj examiaation we are able to five to such a stupeadoos task, that the result 
jnatifles all the labour, time, and moacy czpcaded upoa it ladced. the whole book bears the auMt palpable evi- 
deacc of honest careftilaess and unwearied diligence (the points ofprime worth in a Concotdaaee) ; ana ubertvar 
we have dipped into its pMct (about imu), we have, in every ease, bad out opinion of its n ea t aess , aocaraoy, ud 
lucid order, cooflnned aiid increased. "—-LiTBmjkaT OAacm. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Hiatorical, Practical, and Deacriptive. By John Fa a by, Engineer. 4to. Ulnatrated by 
nnmeroua Woodcuts, and 9S Copper-plates, tti, 5a. boards. 

FERGUS.-HISTORYOFTHEUNITEDSTATESOF AMERICA, 

From the Diacovery of America to the Election of GeneralJackaon to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fbrous. S vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, ISa. doth. 

FIELD--POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

VETERINARY RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by hia Brother, 
William Fibld, Veterinary Surgeon, London. 8vo. 8a. boarda. 

** A collection of luBiarkable cases of dissase ia the horee, obeerred by the late Mr. Field, durina hla cxteasiva prac- 
tice ; with a few paper* on particular diseases, cither read before the Veteriaarj Medleal 8o<3ct7, or, seeiaingly, 
sketched with that end ia view. To pass a decided JudgaMat on the Tctertnary value of the Tolume is bejood oar 
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PKINTBP FOR LONOMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 



FORD.-THE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 

According to the Church of England ; containing: an Account of the Institotion, Prayers, and 
MediUtiona, before and after the Administration, and a Companion at the Lord's Table. By 
the RCY. Jambs Ford, B.D. 7th Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, with g:ilt edi^es; 
fcp, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bound. 

FORD -A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 

On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY; with a Morning and ETening Derotion. By the Rer. 
Jambs Fobd, B.D. Sd Edition, 16mo. 4s. cloth. 

FORSTER.-THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in Engflish History. 

By John Fobstbr, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 

Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, jtl. 10s. doth. 
The Introductory Treatise, Intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great CItU War in 

the Seventeenth Century, separately, 2s. 6d. sewed. 
The aboTe S vols, form Mr. Forster's pjortion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 

James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 toIb. Hep. 8vo. 

with Vignette TiUes, 46^. Ss. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 
T. D. FosBROKB, kc. S vols. fcp. 8V0. with Vignette Titles, 19s. cloth. 

FRANKUM.-DISCOURSE ON THE ENLARGED AND 

PENDULOUS ABDOMEN, showing it to be a visceral affection attended with important 
consequences in the Human Economy ; with ciiraory Observations on Diet, Bxercise, and the 
General Management of Health : for the use of the Dyspeptic. By Richabd Fba nkum, Esq. 
Surgeon. 
The Second Edition, augmented, with a Dissertation on Gout, suggesting new physiological views 
as to its Cause, Prevention, and the best Course of Treatment. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 1S6, 5s. doth. 

GLEI6.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

a)MMANDERS. By the Rev. G R. Glbio. a vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 

OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. Glbndinmno, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord RoUe, 
Bicton. ISmo. with Plan of a Pinery, 6s. cloth. 

GOOD.-THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S., Ace. Third Edition, corrected, a vols. fcp. 8vo. S4s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.-EN6LISH: OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Gbanam. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 848, 
7s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.- HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

Or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. By G. F. Gbaham. lOnstrated by Engravings on 
Wood. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, as. 

GRANT (MRS. OF LA66AN).-MEM0IR AND CORRE- 

SPONDENCE of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of <* Letters fh>m the Mountains,*' 
'* Memoirs of an American Lady,'* &c ftc Comprising Sketches of the Society and Literary 
Charscters of Edinburgh tor nearly the last thirty years. Edited by her Son, J. P. Gbant, 
Esq. 8 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 81s. 6d. cloth. 



intor- 
> reading, or kketchcs of the p«rwm* tho had mat. There art ilao very many 
; the gtrni bulk of the book la prirate and pcraonal— lettera of compUneBi 

.^^ _ _* 1 — ^ ... -^^ ^ dwtdiea of the pereoaa, 

-B«oeiat7,bMhiMdable 

GRATTAN.-THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C Gbattan, 
Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 8s. doth. 

6RAY.-FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected firom various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Mabia Emma Gbat. 
Vol. I. pp. 40, with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 
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10 CATALOiiUB OF NEW WORKS 



GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA 

Of BIRDS ; comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By Gborob Robkrt Gra r, 
Acad. Imp. Oeorg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zooloj^ical DeiMirtment. 
British Maseum ; and Author of the <* List of the Genea ot Birds," &c. &c. Ilhutrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto Plates, by David William Mitcubll. 

*»* To be published in Monthly Farts, at lOs. 6d. each ; each Part to consbt irencraUy ot 
Four imperial quarto coloured Plates and Three plain, and accompanying Letterpreas: Kiving 
the Generic Character828hort Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Species of each Genus aa 
complete as possible. The uncoloured Plates ^ ill contain the Characters of all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the 
case may require, for pomting out their distinguishing Characters. 

The work will not exceed Fifty Numbers. Ko. 1 will be puUUhed on the Ut qf Ma^, 

GREENER.-THE GUN ; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire- Arms. By W. Grbbn br. Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. boards. 

GREENER -THE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Arms. Hy William Grbbnbr, Author of 
"The Gun,'* &c With numerous Plates, 15s. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (COLJ-THE TREE-LIFTER; 

Or, a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Gbo. Grbbn wood. 8vo. with an lUiw- 
trative Plate, 7s. cloth. 

GUEST. -THE MABINOGION, 

From the Uytr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS. : 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Ch arlottb Gubst. Royal 8vo. es. each. 

Part 1. The Lady of the Fountain. 

P»rt 2. Peredur Ab Evrawc ; a Tale of Chivalry. 

Part S. The Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Brbin. 

Part 4. The Romance of Kilhwch and Olwen. 

Part 5. The Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. 

" Oraoine popaUr legend* pcmmm » hiffh Utenry Tmlae,aiid most klwajs be recehvd with iatrmt. ahboqicli Uicjr 
nuy aspire to no gremter eleration than that of a mere narwrr tale ; and amongvt the moat vAtiuble which aiod«ra 
research has brought to li^t, nratt be placed * Ladjr Gnest'a Mahino^n.' THv talrs are curiooa additions to the 
stock of ondoubtea Celtic remains. It is interesting to trace in thrir supernatural machinery Ute close oonncsion 
which subsists between the man-els of the East and of the West ; and to ftnd not only sonir of the wonders, but 
actually some of the incidents, which amused our chlldbocxl in the ' Arabian Nights,' told with MniMt faith mad 
wild poetry, by the Welsh bards of the twelfUi century."— >Atmbxxuii. 

GWILT.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Josbfh Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages, j6^. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

** Q wilt's EncTclopcdia ranks high as a work for professional students, containing the mathamatics of arahit«eCttf*, 
with copious details upon all the Teclinicalitiea of the science. It is a work whicb no professed arehitect or baiUcr 
ahoold be without."— WxaTxiMtTBrn Rarisw. 

HALL.-NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OP 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundaries careftilly 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidnby Hall. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half. Nine Guineas, half-bound in russia ; fiill size of the Maps, Ten Founds, half-bound in 
russia. 

The following Maps have been re-engrared, from entirely new designs- -.Ireland. South Africa, Turkey la A«i« ; 
the following have been materially improred— Switacrland, North italv. South Italy, Kffypt, Centrml Germany, 
Southern Germanr, Greece. Austria, Spain and Portugal ; a new map of China, corrected from the rec«uit govcrament 
survey of the coast ham Canton to Nankin (to which u appended , the Province of Canton, on an enlarged seal*, la 
a separate compartment), has since been added. 

HALSTED.-LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authoritic«. By 
Carolinb a. Halstbd, Author of « The Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King Henry 
VII.," and "Obligations of Literature to the Mothers of England.'' 2 vols, with Original 
Portrait and other illustrations. [Searljf re^. 
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PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. I) 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 

Or, How to OlMenre Worki of Art, especially Cartooni, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabiub 
PiCTOR. Second Edition. Fcp. 8to. 8s. boards. 

** We have nerer met with a compendioiM treatiae on art, and the principlea which ahoold guide taate In Jodginc of 
ita prodootiODa. that contained more excellent matter than thia small anpretending volnme. It is exprcaaljr coinpiled 
for the inetniction of the pablic . and with a vie w to that era in art whicn the decoration of the new Houm* of Parlia- 
ment, and the nreaent display of the cartoons in Westminster Hall, may be expected to create. It exhtbiU the opiniona 
of the beet artUU and critics of all ages. It is not intended to instruct the student in art, though he may proift much 
by its lessons, but to tell the obserrer now he nwy jud^ of the productions of the flne arts. It is not flattering to set 
out with saying that England, in the art of design, is not only immeasurably behind Italy, but tM* idtort (M what 
France aspires to, and Germany has accomplisheaj but this is qualified by the admission that England is, nevertheless, 
quite capable of efflcient progress. 

" The following rules, and those which precede them, should be well conned over before risiting exhibitions, and 
■fterwarda stitched up with our catalogue."— Tait's Haoaiixb. 

HANSARD. -TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By O. A. Hansard. 13mo. 68. 6d. cloth. 

HARRIS.-THE HIGHLANDS OF ETHIOPIA; 

Being the Accoat of Eif^hteen Months* Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian Court 
of Shoa. By Major W. C. Harris, Anthor of "Wild SporU in Southern AlHca,'' &c. 3 yols- 
with Map and Illustrations, jti. 3s. cloth. 

" The intdllgent and animated Ttdumes of which we have now given a bird's-eye view we regard as rivalling in 
interest and importance any ' book of travels' of this century." — Blackwood's Maoaiiiic. 

** The record ot Major Harris's exertions, adventures, dangers, and escapes, is, we can safely say, surpassed by no 
similar narrative in interest or utility. We cannot forbear expressing our hope that he will receive the only adequate 
reward of hia patriotic exertions, namely, fame. If ever traveller, indeed, deserved it by the darins accomplishment 
of a predetermined plan, unswervingly pursued, be is the man. When to this we add his unequalled power of repre- 
sentmg the scenes be has witnewted, any dOubt of hia succesa seems preposterous, as any attempt to depreciate liim 
would he ftitile." — U.<<itbd Skuvicc Maoaxihb. 

flAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shootinf?. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawkrr. 8tb Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with numerous explanatory Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. ^tl. Is. cloth. 

HENSLOW.-THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Hrnslow, M.A. F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Hbrschbl. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir Johm Hrrschkl. New Edition, I vol. 
fcp. 8vo. with vignette title, 6s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By ATor/'fi. ** Manners make the man.'* 3Sd Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

General Observations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduction— Marriage— Dinners— Smoking; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice to l*radespeople— Visiting; 
Visiting Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of General Society. 

HOARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clrmrkt Hoarr. Sd Edition, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
Introduction : Observations on the present Method of Cultivating Grape Vines on open Walls ; 
on the capability and extent of the Fruit-bearing Powers of the Vine ; on Aspect ; on Soil ; 
on Manure; on the Construction of Walla : on the Propagation of Vines ; on tne Pruning of 
Vines; on the Training of Vines: on the Management of a Vine during the first five years of 
its growth; Weekly Calendarial Register; General Autumnal Prunings; on the Winter 
Management of the Vine ; on the Planting and Management of Vines in tne public thorough- 
fares of towns ; Descriptive Catalogue of twelve sorU of Grapes most suitably adapted for 
Culture on open Walls. 

HOLLAND.-PROGRESSIYE EDUCATION; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated from the French of Madame Necker de 

Saussnre. By Miss Holland, a vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 

M The Third Vohime, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 7s. 6d. 

HOLLAND.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

METAL. By J. Holland, Esq. S vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, and about SOO Woodcuts, 
18s. cloth. 

HOLLAND. -MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By HsNRY Holland, M.D. F.R.S. Arc. Fellow of the Royal Colle^of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Qneen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highneaa Prince Albert. 
9d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 664, 18s. cloth. 
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HOOKER.-THE BRITISH FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol. 1 ; comprising Phmofcmnioiit or Ftowering Planti, uid tbe Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hookkr, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. snd L.S. &c. &c ice. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corr«ctioas ; and 178 Fifures iHnstrative of the UrobeUiferoos Plants, tb« 
composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 8T0. pp. 509, with IS Plates, 14s. plain ; with 
the plates cokmred, Ms. cloth. 
Vol. 3, in Two PSrts, comprisinf the Cryptof^mia and Fongi, completing the British Flora* and 
ftuining Vol 5, Plurts 1 and S, of Smith's English Flora, 948. boards. 

HOOKER -ICONES PLANTARUM ; 

Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and Rare Planta,sdectod 
fh>m the Author's Herbarium. By Sir W. J. Hooasa, K.H. LL.I>. ftc 4 toIs. 8vo. with 
400 PUtes, j^5. 13s. cloth. 

HOOKER AND TATLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with PUtes, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. HooKBn 
and T. Tatlor, M.D. F.U9., &c. 9d Edition, 8vo. enUrged, 31s. 6d. plain ; £Z, 3s. cotourcd. 

HOWITT (MARY).-A NEW SKETCH OF EVERY DAY 

LIFE :~A DIARY. Together with STRIFE and PEACE. By Frbobmca BasMBR. Trsn- 
slated by Mart Howitt. 9 vols, post 8vo. 91s. 

** Th* whole tela of th« * Diary' U characteriMd by a haalUtfy^l and invigoratinv tooe of rittar which aalnatM and 
■bVBgthena ; and, aa tiie tranalator rtmarka, makaa MUa Brenar'a writinfcs a btrmnf whnvrcr thar ara kiwwn. Of 
all her worka. none haa cbArmed na more than the beautifol etorj of * Stnfk and Peace.' A> a aketco of lift, maaacray 
and acenerj, U atanda nnrivaUed.**— Aruk*. 

'* A truly drtt^tfU tale [Snura aiio Pbacb] ; fydl of aattanaUty, legead, and poatry.**— Tan'a KasASUU. 

HOWITT (MARY).-THE HOME. 

Or, Fsmily Cares and Family Joys. By Frbdkrika Brkmbr. Trsnslated by Mart 
Howitt. 9d Editioo, revised and corrected, 9 vols, post 8vo. 91s. boards. 

HOWITT (MARY). -THE NEIGHBOURS : 

A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By Frbdbrika Bbbmbr. TnnshUed b> Mart 
Howitt. 8d Edition, revised and corrected, 9 vols, post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

HOWITT (MARY). -THE PRESIDENT'S DAUGHTERS, 

Including Nina. By Frrobrika Brbmbr. Trsnslated by Mart Howitt. S vob. 
post 8vo. Sis. Od. boards. 

HOWITT (MARY).-TRALINNAN: AXEL AND ANNA: THE 

H FAMILY, &c. ByFRBDfaiKA Bbbmbr. Translated by Mart Howitt. 

[In prepwraUon, 
*»* This publication, completing the series of the Author's published works, will contsin 
an Autobiographical Literary Sketdi, written by Misa Brbmbr expressly fi>r Mrs. Uowrrr's 
English translations. 

HOWITT (MARY). -THE CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE 

B00K» commonly called " Otto Speckter*8 Fable Book." Translated by Mart Howrrr.: 
With French and German on corresponding psges, and illustrated with 100 Engravings on 
Wood by G. F. Sargent. Square 19mo. lOs. 6d. boards, gilt edges. 

" A prettier hock for diildrcn haa not been laaned tot many a day. 



other re^wcta 



hock for diildrcn haa not been laeoed tot many a day. It ia proftuely Uhutrated with woodenta, and in 
wry taatefully produced. It conaiata for the moat of abort Joyona coBTrraationa between children and 
i and animala. The child expreaaea natural aatonfahment at the form and in«tinct of the creaUura 
around him, and they rrpljr in a pleasant strain. The great merit of the work la the absence of all preCaaaiona ; 
nothing can be more simple and natural than all the pieces, and yet they are pervaded by a reflned apirit. They 
Inculcate tenderncaa and humanity for the brute creation, and deep respect for the wledim and goodneaa of htm who 
made them, without the slightest formality. Mrs. Howitt has rendered the Teracs with dcligbtfttl caae : and as she 
haa placed the German teat and a French vereloa oppoeite the EngOab, the book may be made eatrtnMly uaellal In 
■ehoola."— BuTAXMiA. 

HOWITT.-THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt, New Edition, medinm 8vo. with Engravings on wood,by Btwick and 
Williams, uniform with ** VisiU to Remarlcable Places,'* »s. cloth. 

The Forests of England. 

Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 



Life of the Aristocracy. 
Life ot the Agricultural Population. 
Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country 
Lift. 



People; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 
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HOWITT -VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Pieldi, and Scenes illvstnttiTe of Striking: Psssages In BngUsb History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New BdUioD, mediam 8vo. with 40 IDostratioiis by 
S. Williams, Sis. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES, diieily in the Connties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, irith a 
^roll alonf the BORDER. 1 Tol. medium 8to. with upwards of 40 highly-finlshed Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Ri c ha r dso n s , and 
Weld Tsylor, 91s. cloth. 

HOWITT— THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF 

THE MILL, commonly called '* Lord Othmill ;" created, for his eminent senrices, Baron 
Waldeck, and Knight of Kitticottie; a Fireside Story. By William Howitt. a toIs. 
fcp. 8to. with 40 Illustrations on Wood by O. F. Saigent, 15s. cloth. 

*■ Thrid dMcripCions of nml Mcatrr, UMjknt cmUm, mad uitiqaatad banmial halla, mixed vp with tlie moat 
ramantk aad flowiaf adventnra, oonsUtato tb« ■Upl* or Umm •pirit«d md amaring vohunM.** 

M1.TA& Alio UxUtAMt OaSSTTS. 

HOWin.-RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Oties and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-43. By William Howitt, 
Author of *< The Rural life of England," ** ViaiU to Remarkable Places,"* ** The Boy*s 
Country Book,*' Ike Medium 8to. with above 50 Illustrations, 91s. doth. 

*'W«oanaidtrthbth«iDorttttnM:tlv« of all Mr. Howftfa worin. With atriklBH aordty to Kcommaid K, and aU 
tboM popular fiMtwca which charactvni* the author'* dawrtptire pvbUcationa, it it entirelj free from aajr of thoaa 
picittdlraa which wnnttinMa QvalifV ovr admiration of hia genius ; and racmats a much more (kvourabla oompariaon 
with the hablla and cnatoma of domaatic life in thU country than it might, in all probabilitj, hare aflbrdadL had it 
tacorded the impreaeiona of Mr. Howitt'a flrat year's reaidenee. Aa a picture of Germany, and German rural life, it 
apoeara to ua to be complete ; and ia every way worthy of liarminf a pendant to thoac charming ▼olumca, the Rural 
UfB of Eni^and, (h«i the aama pan. 




and eoBvantiooa of iU inhabitanU. 

* The pktnraa of German Ufc in the rillana, and the pnranita and maana of the agricultural peaaantry, ara highly 
taitereatinff, and, we doubt not, CaithAil. The book, te fine, ia frill of intereating pieturee, many of whkh offcr 
atrikinf contraata to the habiU of Engliah lift, and ara charactariaad by that minutaneaa of detail which hclpa to give 
authenticity to the portrait. It ia beautiftUly printed, and ia illuatratad by upwards of fifty charactoriatic engraTings, 
whkh greaAy aaaiat in explaining the daacriptiona of the author, many of which are extremely curiona and at^actire.*^ 

UxiTBD Sbbticb Oaxbttb. 

HOWITT.-WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR. 

through EUROPE and the EAST, during the years 1834 to 1840. By P. D. Uolthaus, 
fh>m Werdohl, in Westphalia. Translated lh>m the Third German Edition, by William 
HowiTr, Author of ** The Rural and Social Life of Oermany," &c. &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Por- 
trait of the TaUor, 6s. doth. 

*• He haa acrambtod amoBgat the Klaphtaa, played wiUi the Neapolitan ahnrpera, brought home a pOgrfan'scertifleato 
frook the Holy Sepulchre, worn out hia appointed dap in quarantine and hia weary waeka in hoapHala, and, in ahott» 
b toilor in ten thouMnd, to whom the world ahould bid walcoma."-^raBiimvM. 

HOWITT.-THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Comelios. By Wiluam HowiTr. 8vo. with S4 Wood- 
BograTings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 

• .* 1 bta volunw oontaina Forty of the moat famona STTDSirr-Soiioa, with the Original Mnaic, adapted to the 
Pianoforte by Winkcbneyer. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

\ Popular History of the Treatment of the Nativea, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8to. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, Author 
of ** The Rural Life of England," &c. M Edition, fcp. 8to. with 40 Woodcuts, 8b. cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conlormity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict, 
c. SO. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of PMr- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much usefhl information, 
l^c. By J. C. Hudson, of the Legacy Duty Offlce, lx>ndon. 19th Petition, corrected, with 
notes of cases Judicially decided since the above Act came into operation. Frp. 8to. Ss. Od. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. HuDsow. Third Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

S* These two works may be had in l rolnme, 7s. doth. 
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HUDSON.-THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing^ out Younf^ Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. Author of "Flaiu 
Directions for Making Wills.*' Fcp. 8vo. fts. cloth. 

HUMPHREYS. -THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES.— A History of Illuminated Books, from the IVth to the XVIIth Century. 
By Henry NoblHumphrbys. lUustaraed by a Series of Mafrniflcent Specimens, consisting 
of an entire page of the exact size of the Originals, from the most celebrated and splendid 
MSS. in all the great Libraries of Europe, superbly printed in Gold, Silver, and Colours. 

%* To be published in Monthly Parts. Each Part will contain Three Plates. Imp. 4to. 12s. ; 
large paper, imp. folio, 218. ; a few copies on vellum, 42s. [Part I om Majf 1. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays , embracing all the known Photographic I^ 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robbrt Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Corowmll 
Polytechnic Society. 8vo. {Jutt rfndf. 

JACKSON.-PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Floweiing 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, &c. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

JACKSON, &C.-THE MILITARY LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. &c. &c. By Major Basil Jackson, and Captain 
C. RocH PORT Scott, late of the Royal Staff Corps. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
Plans of Battles, SOs. cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq., and E. E. Crowb, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, SOs. cloth. 

JAMES.— A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward III. King of England. By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq. 2d Edition, 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. Map, Ifts. cloth. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Francis JBrPRBY, nowoneof the Judges of theCourt of Session in Scotland* 
4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Affairs : embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 



berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society ; Author of several of the Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; Editor of th« 
" Farmer's Almanack," &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1324, illustrated by Wood Engravings of 
the best and most improved Agricultural Implements, je2. 10s. cloth. 

" CuUiber Johnaton'a * Farmer'! £nc7clop«dia ' U one of tiie best book* of iu claw." 

Dr. Lindley, in Tbe 04RDSxi.ii't Coiujnicls. 

KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robbrt Kank, M.D. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dablin Society. 1 thick volume, 8vo. with 236 Woodc ts, 24s. cloth. 

KATER AND LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Katbr and Dr. Lardnbr. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8ve. Vignette Title, and 19 
Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

ByTHOMAsKsioHTLBY, Esq. lu 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1206, 148. cloth ; orbound,15s. 

For Ute conrenience of Schools, the rolume« will alwkjrs be «old aeparmtely, 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND, 12mo. pp. 364, 5s. bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.- THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By Thomas Kbiohtlbt, Esq. Third Edition, 12mo. pp. 508, 6s. 6d. cloth, or 7s. bound. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE, 18mo. pp. 264, Ss. 6d. bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.-THE HISTORY OF ROME 

To the end of the Republic. By Thomas Keiohtlby, Esq. Third edition, l2mo. pp. 512, 
6s. 6d. cloth ; or 7s. bound. 

ELEMENTARY HIS^fORY of ROME, 18mo. pp. 294, 8s. 6d. bound. 
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KEIGHTLEY.-THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 

From the Accession of Aofnistiis to the end of the Empire in the West. By T. Kbiohtlbt, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 456,6s. 6d. cloth, or 78. bound. 

QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES of ENGLAND. Parts 1 and 3, pp. 56 each ; ROME, 8d edit, 
pp. 40; GREECE, Sd edit. pp. 43. 13mo. sewed, Is. each. 

KEI6HTLEY.-0UTLINES OF HISTORY, ^ 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Kbiohtlbt. Eso. Ne#Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved, fcp. 8vo. pp. 468, 6s. cloth ; or 6s. 6d. bound. 

KIPPIS -A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS, 

For Public and Private Worship. Selected and prepared by A. Kippis, D.D., Abraham 
Rbbs, D.D., the Rev. Thomas Jbrtis, and the Rev. T Morgan. To which is added, a 
SuppLBMBNT. New Edition, corrected and improved, l8mo. 6s. bound. 

KIRBY & SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising^ an account of noxious and useftil 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, fcc. By W. Kirbv, BI.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; and W. 
SPBifCB.Esq. F.R.S. 6c L.S. 6th Edit. correctedand muchenlargred, 3 vols. 8vo. 81s. 6d. cloth. 

The flnt two Tolnnes of tlie '* iBtrodnetioo to Entomology" are publiahrd m a Mpanite work, distinct from 
the third and fourth Toloniee, and, though much enlai^ged, at a coneiderable rpdnction of price, in order tliat 
the nvmerona elaaa of readers who confine their atud j of insects to that of their manners and economy, need not be 
bnrthcned with the coat of the technical portion of the work, relating to their anatomy, physiology, Su.. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA BRITANNICA ; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L.S. & A.S. 3d Edition, 4to. with 118 Plates, beautiftilly coloured, 
pp. 350, 4». 168. boards. 

LAIN& -THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the EarUest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kinfi^s to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly called the Hemtkrinala. Translated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samubl Lai no. Author of ** Notes 
of a Traveller," &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

" The name of Snorro Sturleson is so well known to all who hare made northern antiquities their stadr, and his 
chronicle has proved so rich a mine of information to writers who have directed their attention to ScandinaYian 
mythology and Uteratnre, a« well as to histonr, that it is therefore surprising th^t no translation of the work Fhoold 
have heretofore appeared We welcome all the more heartily the volumes before us» well plea»ed that the tramtUtion 
of so valuable a work should have Nyn undertaken by so competent a person as Mr. Laing." — ArnsKiKirM. 

LAING— JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 

Durin^r the years 1834, 1835, and 1836 ; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Samubl Laino, Esq. 
3d Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LAING. -NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switxeriand, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during^ the present century. By Samubl Laino, Esq. 9d Edition, 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

LAING.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

In 1838 ; comprising: observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samubl Laino, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA; 

Comprisinfr a Series of Oriq^inal Workn on History, Bioirraphy, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Labdnbs. 
The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, ^eZ9. 18s. (Two volumes 
remain to be published.) The works, separate, 68. per volume. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.-A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM, and METEOROLOGY By T). Lardnbr, LLD. F.R.S., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. S vols. fcp. 8vo. 128. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

Bv D. Lardxbr, LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. fcp. 8vn. with Vif^ette Title, 68. cloth lettered. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And ita Aiiplication to the Arta. By Dr. Lardnbb. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vi^ette Title, and 
upwards of 200 flg^ures, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By D. Lardnbb, LL.D., 8cc. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

LARDNER.- A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MATICS. By Dr. Lardnbb. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered before tbe Pbarmaceatical Society, miiI ia the Medical School of the London 
Hoepital. 8vo. Ulottrated by above 50 Woodcatt, 6s. 6d. doth. 

L, E. L -THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON. New Edition (1889), 4 voli. fcp. 8vo. with lUnstrationi by Howard, kc, 88s. cloth 
lettered ; or handsomely bound in morocco, with ^t edfres, ^n. 4s. 
The foUowinif may be had sepanttely :— 

THE IMPROVISATRICE 10s. 6d. i THB GOLDEN TIOLBT I08.M. 

THE VENETIAN BRACELET.. 10s. 6d. < THE TROUBADOUR lOs.dd. 

LEE -TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting^, Preparing, and Muannn? Objects of Natural History. For the 
ose of Moseams and Travellers. By Mrs. R. Lbr (fhnnerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of 
"Memoirs of Cnvier,*' fcc. 0th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. VTaterton's method o( Preservinjf Auunals. Fcp. 8vo. with Wood Eog^vinffS, 
78. cloth. 

LEE-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the ose of Schools and Younic Persons : comprising the Principles of ClassiUcation, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Aatmals. 
By Mrs. R. Lbb (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of "Taxidermy,*' "Memoirs of 
Cuvier," Ace. 13mo. with FiAy-flve Woodcuts, 78. Gd. bound. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

from his first Introduction to Practice ; including 90 Tears* Wanderings throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 8 vols, post 8vo. S coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. doth. 

** ReaUj « Ttrj elcrtr book, ftdl of UMMtaif and Intcnatlav matlcr, tad ghrtatg vrnqvlvocal evidCBO* of tiw 
Author's Ulent for oboerratioa, boUi of aca and muiB«n, m v«Uu a hH^ fkduty of grmphkany ddioMtiaf what 
ba aaea."--BaiTiaa amd FoasfON Mssicm. Bs? isw. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. LiNDLBT, Ph.D. F.KS. L.8. fcc. Sd Edition (1839), with Corrections and consi- 
derable Additions, 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 600, with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, I8s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-A NATURAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY : 

Or, a Systematic View of the Organization, Natural Affinities, and Geographical Distribution 
of the whole Vegetable Kingdom ; together with the uses of the most important species in 
Medicine, the Arts, and Rural or Domestic Economy. By John Linolbt, Ph.D., F.R.S.» 
L.8., &c. ad Edition, with numerous additions and corrections, and a complete List ot 
Genera, with their synonyms. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA MEDICA; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Linolbt, Ph.D., F.R.8., &c. I vol. 8vo. 18s. doth lettered. 

LINDLEY.-SCHOOL BOTANY; 

Or, an ExpUnation of the Characters and Differences of the principal Natural Classes and 
Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe, in the Botanical Classification cf Db 
Candollb. For the use of Students preparing for their matriculation examination in the 
University of L.ondon, and applicable to Botanical Study in general. By John Linolkv, 
Ph.D., F.B.S., 4cc. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with upwards of 160 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth lettered. , 

LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindlbt, Ph.D , F.R.8., &c. 
Sd Edit, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvementa, 12mo. pp. 390^ 10s. 6d. cL 

LINDLEY.-THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Linolby, Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo. Illustrations on Wood. lis. cloth. 

Thia book la writtaa la the hopa of providing the iateUifeot fardenrr, and Uio acientiSc aoiatfiir, correctly, with 
the ratioaalia of the autre important operationa of Uorticultare : and the author hat eadeavunred to preteat tu hia 
readcra an intdUcibla explanation, founded upon well-aaoertainad facto, which they can iurfgv of by their own moaoa 
of obaervation, of the geiieral nature of vegetable aetiona, and of the cau^M which, while they control the power* 
of life la plaata, are capable of belac rMulaled by theaiBetvni. The poa*es»ion of such knowledge will otcmaarlly 
taaeh them how to improire their meuioda of cultlTutioa, aad lead them to the dlacotrery of o#w aad better nM>dre. 

LINDLEY.-AN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

HORTICULTURE. By PaorsssoB Lindlbt. 18mo. Ss. sewed. 

LINDLEY.- GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN: 

Or, an Account of the most valuable FmiU and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in the 
year. By G.Lindlby C.M.H.S. Edited by Prof Lindlbv.* 1 Urge vol. 8vo. 10s. bds. 
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LLOYD.-A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rer. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dablin. 8vo. ISt. boards. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On tome Subjects connected with bis Calling. By Chablbs Lorimke. 8d edition, l2nio. 
with an Appendix, Ss. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON (MRS.)-THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Lite Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of " Gardening* for 
LMiies,'' &c. 

Contents.— Introduction— The House— The Garden— Domestic Animals— Rural Walks- 
Miscellaneous Country Amusements— Country Duties. [/» ike preu. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

beinii^ the ** Arboretum et Fruticetnm Britannicum*' abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shribs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. In 8vo. pp. 1334, with upwards of aooo Engraving* on Wood, ^r2. lOs. 
bound in doth* 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, £10, cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING; 

Pr e sen ting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Conn- 
trica, and iU Theory and Practice in Great Britain : with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved, 1 large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood 
pp. 1SI3, 50b. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, liAproveroent, 
and Management of Umded Property; and the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture, including all the later Improvements; a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries ; and a Statistical View of its present Stote, with Suggestions 
for its future progress in the British Isles. By J. C Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. &c. 4th Edi- 
tion, illustrated with upwards of 1 100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston. £2. 10s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF PLANTS; 



Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced fnto. Great Britain : 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 



name of every Plant which he may find in fiower, and acquire all the information resjiecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Speciftc Charactera by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. 1>. C. skiwerby, F L.S. A New Ktlition, with New Supplement, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the firat publication of the work, in 1899, and January 1«40: with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jun. 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 800 new Figures of Plants on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. One very large voL 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
pp. 1354. 4rS. 13s. fkL . ^ 

The last Supplement, teparaielg, 8vo. pp. 190, ISs. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCH ITECTURB and FURNITURE. ConUining Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns. Public Houses, Parochial Schools, fcc. ; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery : 
each Design acroropanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of 
Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed,and General Estimates of the Expense. 
By J. C Loudon, F.L.S. kc. New Edition (1842), corrected, with a Supplement, containing 
100 additional pages of letter-press and nearly 800 new engravings, bringing down the work to 
1S4S. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1326, with more than 2000 Engravings on Wood, £i. Ss. cloth. 

** Thft \mU Mr. Lowlao hM the merit of haviaf etmfjtd mott InfSoniMtioa upon architvctwe ia a pomUar niyW, m 
• ■ •' " ' • J L , ^^ — L-_ .--_.. "*1«iii<». If i» Encyclopedia 



adapted for fencral rrader*. than was evrr attempted bcforr, or than has bven a 

of CoCtace and Villaite Afchitectnre i» indispenMible to the libranr of all non profewional rendcra, who may a 

itant of awir Ufe propoae to build a cotUge or coontry hooM."— WBaTMiMaTcn Retibw. 

S* The Supplement, Mtparutel^, 8vo. pp. 174, 7s. 6d. sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced Into Britain. The 8d Edition (1633), 
with a Nbw SuFpLEMBNT, prepared, underthedirection of J C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxtbb, 
and revised by Gbobob Don, F.L.S. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 760,81s. 6d. ck>th. 

The Fibst Supplement (18S5)«tfparalWjr, 8vo. pp. 36, 3s. 6d. sewed. 

llie Nbw Supplement (1839) #<paraftf(|f,8vo. pp. 743, 8s. sewed. 

c 
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CATALOGUB OF NEW WORKS 



LOUDON. -THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANION : compritinflr the Choice of a Vtlla or Suburban Residence, or of a dtiMtion on 
which to form one ; tne Arrangement and Furniahini^ of the House; and the Layiug^-out, 
Planting:, *°d i^neral Manafcement of the Garden and Grounds; the nhole adapted for grounds 
Arom one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent ; intended for the instruction of tho»e 
who know little of Gardening: or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. 
By J. C. LouooN, F.L.S. &c. 1 toL 8vo. with above 300 Wood BnirraTinca, 90i. cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalorue of all the Lignneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added their usual prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LOUDON. -ON THE LAYING-OUT, PLANTING, AND 

MANAGEMENT of CEMETERIES; and on the Improvement of Churchyanls. By J. C. 
LocDON, F.L S. &c. 8vo. with 60 Engravings, 12b. doth. 

LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY,^AND THE MANAGEMENT 

of ESTATES ; comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles 
and Forms of Leaffet ; the Construction of Farm-buildings. Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, 
and other Works ; and the Economy of Woods, Mines, &c. By Davio Low, F.R.SJL &c. 
8vo. [IntkepretM, 

LOW.-THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

Of Great Britain Described. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture In the 
University of Edinburgh; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Conseil Royal d* Agriculture de France, of the Sod^t^ Royale et 
Centrale, &c. &c. The Plates fh>m Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced fh>ni a Serirs 
of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by 
W. Shiels, R.S.A. S vols, atlas quarto, with 56 plates of animals, beautifiilly colonrea after 



Nature, d[\6. 16s. half-bound in morocco. 

Or in four separate portions, as follow :— 
The OX, in 1 vol. atlas auarto, with 32 plates, ^6. 168. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 
The SHKBP, In 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 31 plates, je6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 
The HORSE, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, jffS, half-bound in morocco. 
The HOG, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 5 plates, jgi. 3s. half-bound in morocco. 



LOW.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

BODIES of CHEMISTRY. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E, Prof, of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

LOW-ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. Bv D. Low. Esq. F^R.S.E., Prof of Agriculture in University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 4th Edit, with Alteradons and AddiUons, and above 300 Woodcuts, Sis. cloth. 

MACAULAY -CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babimoto.^ 
Macadlat. 3d Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. a6s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By T. B. Macaulav, Esq. 4th Edition, crotrn 8vo. pp. 193; 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MACKENZIE.-THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

By W. Mackbnzib, .M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Ohisgow. 8vo. with 
WoodcuU, lOs. 6d. boards. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 

* The Edinburgh Review.*' 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; including his Contributions to < 
Collected and edited by his Son. S vols. 8vo. 



MACKINTOSH, fc-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jambs Mackintosh ; W. Wallace, Esq. ; and Robbrt Bbll, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 
8V0. with Vignette Titles, jTS. cloth. 

MACLEOD -ON RHEUMATISM, 

And on the Affections of Internal Organs, more especially the Heart and Brain, to wliich it 
gives rise. By 11. Maclbod, M.D. Physician to St. George^s Hospital. Svo- pp. 172, 7s.clot]i. 

MALTE-BRUN.-A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Maltb-Brun and Baldi, embracing an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countries in the World : with numerous Statistical Tables, and an Alphabetical Index 
of 1S,000 Names. One thick vol. Svo. closely and beautifully printed, SOs. cloth. 

MANUAL FOR MECHANICS' INSTITUTIONS. 

Published under the superintendence of the Society for the DiflVision of UseAil Kaowledre. 
Post Svo. 5s. cloth. ^ 
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MARCET -CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are flimiliarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
Uth Edition (1841), enhirged and corrected, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. pp. 732, Hs. cloth. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are ftimiliarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Youni^ Persons. 10th Edition (1839), enlarged and corrected by the Author* 
In 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 484, with 23 Plates, lOs. 6d. cloth. 
Of the General Properties of Bodies ; the Attraction of Gravity ; the Laws of Motion ; Compound 
Motion ; the Mechanical Powers ; Astronomy ; Causes of the Earth's Motion ; the Planets ; 
the EaKh; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the Mechanical Properties of Fluida; of Sprin)!:s, 
Fountains, &c. ; Pneumatics; the Mechanical Properties of Air ; on Wind and Sound ; Optics; 
the Visual Angle and the Reflection of Mirrors ; on Re/hiction and Ck>lours ; on the Structure 
of the Bye, and Optical Instruments. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are funiliarly explained. 7th Edition (1839), revised 
and enlarged, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 424, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Introduction; on Property; the Division of Labour ; on Capital; on Wages and Ptoulation ; on 
the Condition of the Poor; on Value and Price: on Income : Income nrom Landed Property ; 
Income ftom the Cultivation of Land ; Income from Capital lent ; on Money ; on Commerce ; 
on Foreign Trade ; on Expenditure and Consumption. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
Sd Edition (1839), 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 474, with 4 Plates, 96. cloth. 
Introdurtion ; on Roots ; on Stems ; on Leaves ; on Sap ; on Cambium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants ; on the Action of Light and Heat on Plants ; on the Naturalization of Plants : on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants; on the Action of Water on Plants; on the Artificial 
Mode of Watering Plants ; on the Action of the Soil on Plants : on the Propagation of Plants 
by SuiMliviaion ; on Grafting ; on the Multiplication of Plants l>y Seed ; the Flower ; on Com- 
pound Flowers ; on Fruit ; on the Seed ; on the Classirication of PUints ; on Artificial Systems ; 
on the Natural System; Botanical Geography; the Influence of Culture on Vegetation; on 
the Degeneration and Diseases of Plants; on the Cultivation of Trees; on the Cultivation of 
Plants which produce Fermented Liquors ; on the Cultivation of Grasses, Tuberous Roots, and 
Grain ; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Vegetables. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Land and Water. 2d Edition (1839), revised and corrected, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 256, with 
coloured Maps, showing the comparative altitude of Mountains, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For Children. By Mrs. Marckt, Author of ** Mary's Grammar,'* ** Conversations on Che- 
mistry," &C. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET. -MARY'S GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 7th Edition (1843), revised 
and enlarged. 18mo. pp. 836, Ss. 6d. half-bound. 

MARCET.-THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Hook of Conversations (fcp. 8vo.) shewing the Rules of the Game, and aflTordlng 
Examples of the manner of playing at it. In a varnished box, or done np as a post 8vo. 
volume in cloth, 8s. 

MARCET.-LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND 

MINERALS. By Mrs. Marcbt, Author of <* Conversations on C:hemistry," 6cc ISmo. 2s. 
cloth. 

*< A ^mn't Introdvetkm to th« knowtedgv of natwc^ th« tluip* of faniliar conrenattons ; in mhkk yovns chfldrra, 
far whom tliia little book is d««lnMd, taJie a ■harr. The child !• flnt nuMle to andmtaad the diflrmM» betwmi the 
tnimal, vwvtahle. and mineral aiagdom*, ami the caaM of manV •anrriority ; and then the distinruiihinir rharne- 
t<>riatic« oTmrh claaa of ci«aturea and rabatanoaa, their propertica and mm, are fatdicated. U would be a OM-ftU book 
la infant achooU, as well as in famillesi and may be reguded aa preparatorj to Mrs. Maroct's Conreiaations." 

Brt-CTAToa. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND, for the Use of Children. Vol. 1, containing the History to Che Reign of Henry VII. 
IBmo. pp. 354, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

•' Juvenile litpiaturr will (rcelj own how moch it is indebtrd to Mrs. Marcel, not onir tor the pteaent, but all her 

Iirercdiiix works. Mie imparts 'intermt to dry and dull details ; and, while «he tr*chf*, bef cts a denire in her i«pili 
ur fUrUtrr knowledge, so plessanUy imparted. Those ' Conrersatioos,' admirably snitod to the capacities of chiUren 
(nay bs skimmed advsntaifeuusly by ' clUldren of a larger growth.' "— LiTsnAni 04SBTTa. 
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MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By A Moth br. A Lrgacy to her Children. Post 8yo. 5s. doth, gilt edf^M . 

MARRY AT -NARRATIVE OF THE TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 

TURES of MONSIEUR VIOLET, in Califonua, Sonora, and Western Teua. Written by 
Capt. Ma kutat, C.B. Author of ** Peter Simple." S vols, post 8yo. Sis. 0d. bds. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Ha rbyat. StoIs. 
fcp. 8vo. with namerons Engravings on Wood, aSs. 6d. cloth. 

*•* The volumes Mtparatelg, 7s. 6d. each, cloth. 

MAUNDER -THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c« By Samuel Maunder. lOs.cloth; bound in roan, ISa. 

" In tha *TreMiu7 aT History * w* mc the mnc utiUty oT porpow, the nmr dUigenc* uul palat-taUac with Che 
BWterMhi, the Mune fJiill lud t^lrnt in putting them together, and. la fine, the tame ganenU e^ecUeace, Wbkh h«ve 
nurked aU Mr. Mauader'a pnidactiona. Tlie arrangement ia moat near and Jndiciiraa, and the iaformntioii fami»hed 
at once ao conciw and ample, that within thia amaU Toloine ire find a very complete and aatiafectoi/ vpitMnc of tlie 
hiatory of the world from ancient to modem timea. To the pvbUc we raoommead it, felly pcrraatfed that It aeeda 
bnt to be known to aprcad ita knowledge amongat all claaaea thronghont the Britiah cnpite/'— LmsAST OAsnra. 

MAUNDER -THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE : conUining a new and enlarged Dictionary of the English 
Language, preceded hy a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, 9x,; a new Universal 
Gazetteer ; a Compendious Qassical Dictionary ; a Chronological Analysis of General History ; 
a Dictionary of Law Terma, &c. &c. By Samuel Maundee. 14th Edition, 1 voL fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 810, wiUi two engraved Frontispieces, 8s. 6d. cloth ; bound in roan, 10s. 6d. 

MAUNDER -THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By Samuel Maundee. Sd Edition, 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. of 1700 dosely- 
printed columns, pp. 840, with an engraved Frontispiece, 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 18s. 

MAUNDER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Consisting of Memoirs, Ski^tches, and brief Notices of above 1S,000 Eminent PerMms of all Asre. 
and Nations, ftom the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. 4th Edition, with a " Supplement,*' from the Accession of Uotwn 
Victoria to the Present Time. By Samuel Maundee. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 876, with eqgFSVcd 
Frontispiece, 8s. 6d. cloth ; bound in rosn, lOs.Od. 

MAUNDER.-THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK : 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the Tear ; each 
Lesson recording some important Event in General History, Biography, Ace. which happened 
on the day of the month under which it is placed, or detailing, in familiar language, inte* 
resting facts in Science *, also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with 
Poetical Olesnings : Questions for Examination being appended to each day*s Lesson, and the 
whole carefully adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samuel Maundee, Author of *' The 
Treasury of Knowledge.'* lamo. Ss. bound. 

MCCULLOCH -A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries. Places, and Principal Natural Objecto 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M*Culloch, Esq. 9 thick voU. 8vo. Illustrated with Six Uige 
important Maps. j£'4. cloth. • 

DictiaDary •llbrd* on tlie *ubjc«ta rrfrmd to in Ita tit!* i« tmlyr marprliiUif. 11 
D to the ttadcot, whnw inquirira will be guided bf ita ltc)it,aai{ aHliafied br itacbrw 
Icatioaa. Every jnxblic nmin in which commerce, poUtTca, ot UtenUvre, forma Ui« 
uviahed with tfaeae Tolunea."— Globb. 

M'CULLOCH.- A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND CO.MMERCIAL NAVIGATION, lllus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M*CuLU>rH, Esq. Member of the Institute of France. 
An entirel}' New Edition, corrected throughout, enlarged, and improved. 8vo. pp. 1398, &0s. 
cloth; or 55s. strongly half- bound in russia, with flexible backs. 

S* Neither labour nor expense hss been vpsred in attempting to perfect thiised'tion, every 
p«irt of which his been carefully revised and corrected, snd the statements and details bronrbt 
down to the latest period. The various Sn|»plements have l»een incorporated with the work ; 
which has been farther enlarged and improved by information derived from all parts of the 
world. 



** Hie extent of inibmaUnn thia I 
rannot fail to prorr a vade-mecum t 

an<Y frvqupnUy piabormte<t coajnuaicationa. , , 

anmect of diaeuaaion, ought to be ftuviahed with ttaieae Tolumea."— Globb. 
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MCCULLOCH -THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

with lonie Bnqniriet respecting their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
the Science. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout, 
8vo. Ifts. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only Complete Edition (1841). With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefues. Collected and Edited by Mr. Uoktoombry. 4 toIs. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 
Seven other beautifblly-engraTed Plates, 90s. cloth ; or bound in morocco, gilt edges* S6s. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron's Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in the line 
manner, and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Tliomas Creswick, 
A.R.A. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

" We hAv« hen, In one Urge octavo volume, conMtting of nearlj 700 page*, beanUliUly printed In douMc eohiams, 
witli n clear bold type, and on excellent paper, tbe entire works of the most siAed of modern poets. The volunM 
ronUiQ*. in addition, tbe preface* and note* to the collected editiMi of ten vohunes, publi»hed in the year* 1841 and 
IMi, and is iUuatrated with a «cll-«agraved portrait of the bard, and a vignette enffravlng of Sloperton Cottage, 
wlicr« be reaided for teveral je*n. It is too late in the day to criticiae the genina of Muobb. The public ho* pro- 
nounced iu judgment long amce ; and poeterity will confirm ita award. No writer of the last ludf century, not even 
etccpting Scott, Brnux.aod Chabbb. haa atUmed to a more extended popularity than Moobb ; and such a popularity 
ia to be won only by genius of the hWnest order. This edition of his wnrka will, by ita compact form, and extremely 
nuiderata price, enable hundreds of nia admirers to possess them who could not compass tlteir purchase in a more 
covtly form."— ^OBM Bvix. 

%* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8to. with Portrait, and 19 Plates je2, 10s. cloth 
morocco, j£'4. lOt. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Tvrentieth Edition (1842), 1 vol. medium 8vo. beautlAilly illustrated with IS Engravings 
finished in the highest style of Art, 31s. handsomely bound in cloth and ornamented ; morocco, 
S5S. ; or, with India Proof Plates, 43s. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twenty.first Edition (1843), 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings, fh>m Paintings by Westall, 
IDs. 6d. cloth ; or, handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 148. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, imp. 8vo. illustrated with above 60 Designs by Maclise, etched on steel, ^ti, 3s. ; 
Proofs on India Paper, ^4. 4s. ; before Letters (of Illustrations only), j6'6. 68. [Im the Spring, 

The Poetry and Designs will both be engraved, and each page surrounded with an Ornamental Border. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition (1843), with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth lettered ; or 18s. 6d. 
handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

MOORE -THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Moobb, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, 188. cloth. 

[To he completed in one more volmwte. 

" Mr. Moore fortunately brings to his labours not only eztensire leaminfr in the rarely-trodden path* of Irish 
histnry L«t strict impartiality , rendered still more clear and uncompromisinc by an ennobliaf love of ubert/. Every 
paite uf his work contains evidence of research; and inn nm er abk pa s sa g es ought be dtad in proof of the independent 
and truth-seeking spirit of the author."— Atbbm.sum. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

3d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 34 beautifully-coloured Engravings, £i. lOs. half-bound* 

MORTON.-A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse ; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and TesU. By W. J. T. Mobton. ISmo. Os. in case ; on rollers, 88. 8d. 

MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine : containing the Substances emp!oyed at the Royal 
Veterinary Collm, with an attempt at their classification, and the Pharmacopoeia of that In- 
stitution. By W. J. T. MoBTON. 3d Edition, ISmo. lOs. cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF Engi- 
neering AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Mosblby, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London ; and Author of '* Illustrations 
of Mechanics,*' &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 34s. cloth. 

This volume includes the substance of a course of lectnres delivered to the stodsnts of King's CoUega, la tJb* 

■ two precwUng years (1840-C). The first pail 

,- - , ^ ond of dvnamka ; the third of the theory <^ 

nuu.ii>ii«v> i uiv lourui qi \uk \ufcvtj vm um •lauuity of stmcturcs j the Sfth of the strragth of materials : and the 

•lith and last of ' hnpact.' We have merely noted the divisions of this body of mathematk>al science for the iaibnna- 

Hon of those to whom the high repuUtion of Professor Moseley -'" *- "-' — *- " " 

"The work of Mr. Moseley is an ''^ — * — ^ 



departments of engineering and architecture, during the preeent and 

IreaU of statics, so far as that science applies to the sul^t ; the second of dvnamlcs ; the third'of the theoi 

machines ; the fourth of the theory of the stability of stracturcs : the Sfth of the strragth of materials ; ant 

e merely notsd the divisions of ihis body of mathemat^alseiance for the lafiK._- 
Ution of Professor Moseley will be a sufficient wanaaty."— SracTAToa. 
elaborate, profound, accuiate, and elegant abstract . and purely mathematical 
iples of BMcnanica; and wUl serve to increase the avuior*» high tepitlattoai as a 



dlsaulsitinn on the theoretical principles 
maihematklaa.**— AmBV Au M. 
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MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rer. H. Mosblbt, M.A., Profetaor ot Nctnnil PhikMopby and AstroDomy in Ring's 
College, London ; being the First Volame of the llluitnitions of Science by the Prof^won of 
King's College. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with nnmeroiu Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOPJn)IA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the HeaTenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil aud Social State of all Nations. By Huou MuaaAT, 
F.R.S.B. : assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace ; Geology, &c. by Professor 
Jameson ; Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker ; Zoology, &€. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistical Information contained in the work 
to Dec. 1843 *, with 83 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other Engravings on 
Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerfoy, Stratt, &c. representing the roost 
remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Gkvbe. 1 vol. 8vo. containing 
upwards of 1500 pages, ^SZ. doth. 

S* The SuppLSMBNT, containing the most important Recent Information, msy be had 
teparateljff price Is. 

NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing Tables, CalcuUtions, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harbis Nicolas, K.C. M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 
1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

** We ttnmslr rfconunrad to historical rt aJe aU the dea~ and nccvnte * Chroaolngy of Hbtorr/ hj Sir Hurls 
Nicolas, whicu oootain* all the InffNiaatioa that can be practkaUj rcqnifed."— Qoaktbu.t Rxticw. 

OWEN. -LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From 
Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With 
Glossary and Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14s. doth. 

** By all who know the Importaaoe of ProfiMSor Owvn's labenn in the rast field of connparotive anatomy, this work 
will be bailed with dvli(;ht. It tmts onl/ of Uie anatomv of InrertebraU. Altiiough deiiwred to medical men, the 
lectures contain a Ya»t amount of matter interesting to alljr'- — = •- -- •-- - - 

irovem the structure and fonctions of animated 



lectures contain a rast amount of matter interesting to all who wi»b to know •omcthing of the wanderftU laws which 
irovem the structure and fonctions of animated bemgs. We can also recommend them as being admirable examples 
of the application of the principles of inducUvs setanc* to tha study of organised matter."— Dr. Liadley, m tub 
OA.nosNnB' Chjiokiclb. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkbs. 5th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
Social ReUtions— Household Concerns— the Regulation of Tfane— Moral and Religious Duties. 

PARNELL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnbll, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with 9 large pUtes, jtfl. Is. doth. 

PEARSON-PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: 

Consisting of a Form, short but comprehensive, for the Morning and Evening of everyday in 
the week. Selected by the late B. Pbarson, D.D. Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Editor.- New Edit. 18mo. 2s. fid. cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 

NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pbarson, LL.D. F.R.S., &c.. Rector of South KiUwortb, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London, a vols. 4to. with 
Plates, jtl. 7s. boards. 

Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for fecilitating the Reduction of Celestial observa- 
tions ; and a po|.ular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 9 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefhlly employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methoda of Acyusting 
and Using them. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Uorae; with their modem and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the doctrines of the English and French 
Veterinary Schools. By W. Pbrciva ll, M.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the 1st life Guards. 
Vol 1, 8vo. pp. 340, 10s. fid. boards; Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 43fi, 14s. boanis. 
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ERCIVALL.-THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; 

EmbFadng the Stnicture of the Foot. By W. PkRciYALL, M.R.C.S. 8to. pp. 478, ^i , clotb. 

EREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations ou the Dietetical Refcimen raited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; aiid an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Katabliahments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Pbrbira, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of " Elements of Materia Medica." Svo. 16s. cloth. 

** TnvAhMbk to Uirprofmiotial, and interestins even to the general reader. It ia written in that clear and racy »tjle 
'whicb chararterieM Dr. IVreini'a writings, and which po a te— ea anch charma fbr thoae who like acientiflc hooka when 
th«v arc not ' too dry.' HVc may, in fine, pronovnce it well worthy of the author of the heat wo*k on Materia Medica 
ana Thcrapeutica of the age in which he uvea."— CauitaT. 

'HILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

KALOGY ; comprisinff a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals; with Accounts 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 
M.G.S., &c. 4th Edition, considerably au(pnented by R. Allan, F.K.S.E. Svo. numerous 
CaU, 19s. doth. 

miLLIPS-riGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALJSOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, P.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. Svo. with 
GO Plates, comprisinjf very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PniLLIPS.-A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By JoH N Phillips, F.R.S.O.S., &c. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with Plates, 6s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.&.O.b., tec a vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
12s. cloth. 

POISSON.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

r<y S. D. PoissoN. 3d Edition. Translated from the French, and Illustrated with Explanatory 
Notes, by the Rev. Henry H. Harts, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 3 large vols. 
Svo. 28s. boards. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Author of " The Progress of the Nation," &c. 1 vol. Svo. with 
Vignette Title, and SO Engravings on Wood, 6s. cloth. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By O. B. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. 1 voL fcp. Svo. with Vignette 
Title and 50 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. B. Portlock, F.R.S. 
&c. Svo. with 4S Plates, 34s. cloth. 

POSTANS. -PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, . 

The Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, and iu Productive Capabilities : with a Narrative 
of the Recent Events. By Capt. Postans, Bombay Army, late Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Sindh. Svo. with new Map, coloured Frontispiece, and other Illustrations, 18s. cloth. 

" For thf bitoreat ing detail* of the mmnnrrs nnd customs of the SiniUiinna of all cliiwe«, and the nuious partirulnn 
wh'ch make up the description of the country, we refer the rrmlor to Capt. Puatana' valuable work, which cannot (ail 
to aflbnl him equal information and amnaemenU"— Aat^Tic JacasAi. 

rOWELL.-THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Ba den Powell, M. A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. I vol. fcp. Svo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

PRISM OF IMAGINATION (THE). 

By the Baroness Ds Calabrblla, Author of '* The Prism of Thought.'* Post Svo. Sis. 
hsDdsomely bound in morocco, and gilt. 

•< AU the resource* of decoratlee printing aeem to have been exhanated in ' Tlie Priaa of Imaf Ination.' Every page, 
mchMcd ia ita delicately ornate fretwork, ia a atudy ; and the illuminated tiUea, and exquiaitclv coloured deeigns, 
whSrh precede and accompany the talea, acem rather the y»Iendld n^UaUra of a fjdry't conception than jhc aimplt 
proiittcUon of the architect and the graver. A mute 
oar lot to behold."— Covet ioxjumu.. 



accompany the talea, aeem rather the splendid realixation of a faJry'f conception than the aimpl* 
^..-w^. __j .L > magnincent book for the drawing-room table it haa never been 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

8TO. Tbc last pMt pobliibed i* Part 10 for 184S. 6s. doth. 

PyCROFT (REV. J.)-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING ; 

Shewinfp what Books, snd in what Order, to Read, modified f*^T every Capacity. With 
Anecdotes connected with the Studies of Men of Letters. By the Rer. Jas. PYcmorr, B.A. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the use of the Clermr, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practiliontni in Medi- 
cine ; comprisinir a comi^ete Modem Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
iniiBhinfir Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame. By R. Rbbcb, M.D. late Fellow of tbc Royal College of Suiscons of London, 
&c. 161 h Edition, 8vo. pp. 600, 13s. boards. 

REID (DRJ-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

FRACTICR of WARMING and VENTILATING, with Preliminary Remarks oa Health and 
Length of Life. By D. B. Rbio, M.D. F.R.S.B. 8vo. With Diagrams, and 390 BngrmTings 
on wood. 16s. 

The object of this work is to fkcilitate the more general introduction of SysCematie Venti- 
lation in Public Buildings and Private Dwelling-houses, and in Mines, Shipa, and Manu- 
factories. 

CONTENTS. 

Part I. Preliminarv Remarks on the Improvement of Health. 
Part 9. Nature of Ventilation, and the means nf effecting it. 
Part 3. Production and Communication of Heat and Light. 
Part 4. Ventilation of the Houses of Parliament. 
Part 5. MiscelUneous Illustrations of VentOation. 
Rirt 6. Ventilation of Ships. 
Part 7. Brief Remarks on the Ventilation of Mines. 
Appendix. 

" Dr. PcU'a work w one which aU cl 
diTeniSrd beiring of hw otwnratioiia, i 
mmaj cBceUMit dtagranw."— 6canMAii. 



Appendix. 

( which all claiwea of mra hiat read with adranUgv, «■ wrtt for the impoctaacv and 
itwnratioiia, aa for their clcur and iatcil%ibie npfcaaiM, n«fBf4tfl«| aad Uhirtr«il«d hj 



REPTON.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE of the late Humph by Rbpton, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
ftc. Originally published in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. hvo. 
illustrated by upwards of 350 Engrarings, and Portreit, 30b. cloth; with coloured platca, 
ifirs. 6s. cloth. 

RICHARDSON.-GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS: 

Comprising a Familiar Explanation of Geology, and its associate Sciences, Mtneratogyr 
Physical Geology, Fossil Conchology, Fossil Botany, and PlaUeontology, including l>if^ection8 
for forming Collections and generally cultivating the Science ; with a sucdnct Account of the 
several Geological Formations. By G. F. Richabdson, F.G.S. of the British Museum. 
Second Edition, considerably enhirged, vrith new Frontisptece» and neariy 100 new Wood 
Engravings, fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 
J. E. Ri DDLB. 3d Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 31s. 6d. doth. 

««• Separately— The English-Latin part, 10s. 6d. doth ; the BngUsh-Utin part, ais. etoth 

RIDDLE. -A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right AccentuatiOD of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Ripdlb, M.A. Royal 82mo. 4s. bound. 

** A moNt nurfnl little Icxkon to th<> gvneni] reader who vMj wiah for m aceamnedatinir iaterpretar of waA Lattn 
words or M>nU'nccB aa may b« encountered in every day's easnal literary excrciaea. It ia at oae« cofiom mad 
swTiDCt."— MuKMUio Hbbald. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. B. Riddlb» 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 

( )r, Annsis of the Christisn Church, fh>m its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relstions to the State; Controversies; Sects and Phrlita; Rilca« 
iTiRtitutionn, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the 
onler of Dates, snd divided into Seven Periods. To which sre added. Lists of Coondls and 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. B. Riooui, M.A.» 
Author of ** The Complete IdUin Dictionary.*' I vol. Ovo. ISs. cloth. 
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KIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE ; 

Containinfr ample Descriptions of all the fine leadingr varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Pamilies ; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Ritsrs, Jon. Sd Edi- 
tion, corrected and improred, fcp. 8vo. pp. SOS, 6s. cloth. 

" Mr. Rhrvn b Um bert MtboritT on tbc niti^ of the colthmtton of tlie nwe ; hk book ii imexr«ptioiuibk and 
comprehensive, and »vppUc«, taidc«d, mil the iafonnktion rtgardiag the varioiu mnetiw, that can be de»ircd." 

GENTucM40i'a Maoaiikb. 

ROBERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINE nnder GLASS. By Jambs Roberts, Gardener to M. Wiison, Esq. Eshton Hall, 
Yorkshire. ISmo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

ROBERTS.-AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 

DltmONARY of the Terms and Lanfua^e of GE4JLOGY ; desi^cned for the early Student, 
Bn«i those who hare not made g^-eat prof^ress in the .Science. By G. Roberts. Fcp. 68. cloth. 

ROBINSON- GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NKW TESTAMENT. By E. Robinson, D.D. Author of << Biblical Researches.'* Edited, 
with careAU revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. BLooMriBLD. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

RO(}ERS.-THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR;' 

Ointainiofif a plain and accurate Description of all thedifferent Species of Culinary Ve^tables. 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artiflctal Means, nnd 
the best Modes of Cooking them ; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of 
the IMiysical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections of the Life of Philip Millbr, 
r. A..S., Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Roobrs, 
AuUior of " The Fruit Cultivator." 3d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 78. cloth. 

" Rogeni*a * VcgeUble CultiTator ' is an narfol book."— Prof. Liadley, in Thb GABonsAa' Cbbvkkle. 

ROME.-THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

2 vols. fcp. 8V0. wtth Vignette TiUes, ISs. doth. 

RONALDS.-THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY, 



lllustrMte<l by Coloured Representations of the Natural and Arti6cial Insect ; and accompanied 
by a few ()bser\ations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By Alfred 
UuNALDs. 3d Edition, with 90 Copperplates, coloured, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 



ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By IIbnry Roscob, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

SANDBY (REV. G.)-MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev Gboroe Sandby, Jun. Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 
of All SainU with St. NichoUs, South Elmham, Suffolk ; Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Abergavenny. Fcp.8vo. * [Imthepreu, 

SANDFORD.-LIVES OF ENGLISH FEMALE WORTHIES. 

By Mrs. John Sandpord. Vol 1, containing the Lives of Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Colonel 
Hutchinson, fcp. 8vo. 6s. Sd. cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sandforo. 6th F.dition, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
Causes of Female Influence; Value of l^ctters to Woman ; Importance of Religion to Woman { 
Christianity the Source of Female Excellence; Scripture illustralive of Female Character; 
Female Iniiuence on Religion; Female Defects; Female Romance; Female Education ; Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sanoford. 3d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
The Formation of Female Character ; Religion a paramount OMect ; the Imporunce of Religious 
Knowledge ; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical ; the Employment of Time ; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation; Accomplishment; Temper; TEste; Benevolence; Marriage; the 
Young Wife; the Young Mother. 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 

ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and P.R.A.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the First 
Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. 16s. bound. 

** This excellent tre«tiM> U admirabl j adapted for the purmwe which it ia intended to anawrr, and certain t* prove 
aa primanently brocflrial to tbc Interrata and credit of the Inatitntion aa it h hoooarable to Prof. Srott'a talrnta. It 
ia, «v« pvrpeive. tite Srat of a aerie* which ia to rooatitnte a general conrae of mathrmatita.and which, when completd, 
wul be an intaloable addition to the caidi-bovka alrcndjr in Me at Sandhorat "— Unitbd Sravicit Oaikttk. 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; consisting of the Arst Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson : with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground ; alsqy^our Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, 
and SoUds, with one on Spherical Geometry. By Mr. Narribn, Professor of Mathematics 
in the Ro)al MUitary College, Sandhurst. 8vo. pp. 388, with many diagrams, 10s. 6d. bound. 
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SAVAGE.-il DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 

By William Savagb» Author of* Practic«l HinU on Decorative Printinip,'* and a Traitise 
'* On the Preparation of Printing Ink, both Black and Coloured.'* In I vol. 8vo. with numerous 
Diagjam.i, 4£ri. 68. cloth. 

SCORESBY.-MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Rev. William Scorbsby, D.D. F.R.S.L. and B. &c. &c. Compriainfir Investifcationa 
concerning the Laws or Principles affecting the Power of Magnetic Steel Plates or Bars, in 
combination OS well as singly, under various conditions as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
&c. as also concerning the comparative Powers of Cast Iron. Part 2, 8vo. 10s. 6d. doth. 
Part 1, with Plates, As. 

<* The contento of these two ToltBmcs have been to replete with intereat, that «e hare unwitUacly been Ticwinf 
tliem aa it were abttractedlj ; we had almost foivotten the Dock and it* author, while Inzuriatinc in tta very valuable 
details. We have devoted a lone dav to fiuntUaruing onrsclf with ita content* ; and only regret that we have to rim* 
it. But what a contrast is therein toe easy means by which the reader gains p o as ess i o n of tlie practical bets included 
in it* pages, and the untirinc industry with which the patient philosopher must h.ivp steadily pursued the path of 
experiment, month after monto, and year after year, in order to accumulate these detaila."— EuccratCAi. Maoaiixb. 

SCOTT.-THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart New edition. S vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, ISs. doth. 

SEAWARD.- §IR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jake Puetbb. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical 
and Geographical Introduction, containing Extracts Arom a Paper by Mr. C. F. CoUett, of the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islands described by Sir B. Seaward. 9 vols, post 8vo. ais. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. Southbt,LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
80s. cloth ; with gilt edges. Sis. 6d. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Airin. 
1 vol. 8vo. 188. cloth ; with gilt edges, 30s. 

*,* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems included are nrinted entire, without mutilation or 
abridgment; care being taken that such poeou mily art included as are fit far tue perusal of^ youth, or for reading 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be readaload. By T- Bowdlbr, 
Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition (1839), 1 laige vol. 8vo. with 36 lUustrations after Smirke, &c. 
808. cloth ; or 31s. 6d. gilt edges. 

%« A Library Edition, without lUustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. jff4. 14s. 6d. boards. 

SHELLEY, &C.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN OF ITALY. SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shbllby, Sir D. Brewsfkr, 
J. MoNTGOMBRY, «c. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

SHELLEY.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mrs. Shbli.by, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino. Ecart^, Cribbage, Backgammon. By M^r A * * * « *. 
7th Edition. To which are added. Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B ♦ ♦ • * *. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 
cloth, gilt etiges. 

SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.d. 476 to 1805. By J. C. L. 
Db Sismondi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C L. 
Db Sismondi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir James Eovtard Smith, M.D. F.R.S., Ute President of the Unactn Society, ate. 

6 vols. 8vo. ^Z. 12s. boards. 
• Contents :— Vols. I. to IV. The Flowbrixo Pi.ants and the Fbrns, Jt7. 8s. 
Vol. V. Part 1,12s.— Cryptooamia; comprising the .Mosses, Hepatic«c, Lichens, CharaceK, 

and AlgK. By Sir W. J. Hooker. - 
Vol. V. rart2, 12s.— The Fit NO I— completing the work, by Sir J. W. Hooker, and the Rev. 

M. J. Bbrkblby, F.L.S. &c. 
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SMITH-COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. E. Smitb. 2d Edition, with AddiUoni and Ck>rrections. By Sir W. J. Hookbk. 
Itaio. 7%. 6d. doth. 
THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 13mo. 78. 6d. 

SMITH.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition (1833), corrected ; in 
which the object of Smith *• " Grammar of Botany" is combined with that of the " Introduce 
tion." By Sir William Jacbson HooKBR, K.H.,LL.D.,&c 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 523, 96 Steel 
Plates, 16a. doth ; with the Plates coloured, ^n. 12b. 6d. doth. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, pp. 1412, 36s. cloth. 

Ihia cotlcctleB consbta of tb« •ntbor's contribattou to the Edinbttrfh Bcritw, Pclcr riTmltT's L«tt«r» on Um 
Catholic*, and other mlicelUiMoiui woriu. 

By the same Anthor, 2d Edition, 
LETTERS on AMERICAN DEBTS. First printed in " The Morning Chronicle.*' 8vo. 6d. 

SMITH -LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS, 

to my Brother Abraham who lives in the Country. By Pbtbr Plymlbt. 21st Edition, 
post 8vo. pp. 200, 78. cloth. 

SMITH.-TIIE MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS DE POMBAL. 

By Jo H H Sm iTH, Private Secretary to the Marqnis De Saldana. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait 
and Antographa, 21s. cloth. 

ThMe Mrmoira of this Ulvathmu PottngiMM Statemfta, dcskmatcd bj bit coaatrjawB ttie *«GBB*TM«aQms," 
conUin dct lUs of the tmible rartbqunke in 17ftS— the enerfj of Ponbal on thjit awftil occaaion— the ratahii<baicat 
of tha Oporto Wine Company— the Imlie of A«ein>'e cooapiracy — mptnre with the Court of Roidc^— atrange hallncina* 
tiunaof IheJeauit Mala^da— eapprvMion of the Jeauit onler throo^oot Enrope effected by Pombai's enertry and 
addreaa — familT rompact and war with France and 8MiB~eztcnaiTe rrfbmu and flooriahtng condition of Portoffal-* 
death of the klnf— Pombal'a resignation, examination, aentence, illnaM, and death. The whole intarqjwracd with 
extract* from the dcapatchea of Mr. Hay, Lord Kinnooll, Mr. Walpole, ftc. never before pnUiahed. 

SMITH.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 

OF THR WBALTH OF NATIONS. By Adam Smith, LL.D. With a Ufe of the Author, 
an Introdnctory Discourse, Notes, and Supplemental Dissertations. By J. R. M'Cullocb. 
New Edition, corrected throuf^hout, and (greatly enlarged, 8vo. with Portrait, ^ei. Is. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, medium 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price One Guinea, uniform with Byron's Poems and Thomas 
Moore's Poetical Works. IJtut read$. 

Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, £^, lOi. 
The following may be had, separately, in cloth :~ 

JOAN of ARC 1 vol. &S. I THALABA 1vol. 5s. 

MADOC 1vol. 5s. BALLADS, &c Jvols. 10s. 

CURSE of KEHABIA 1 vol. 5s. | RODERICK I voL 5s. 

SOUTHEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Soittuby, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, j^ri. IDs. cloth. 

SPACKMAN.- STATISTICAL TABLES 

Of the Agriculture, Shipping, Colonies, Manufactures, Commerce, and Population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and its Dependencies, brought down to the year IS4S. 
Compiled fh>m Official Returns. By W. F. Spaceman, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 1A3, 5s. cloth. 

SPALDING -THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Samubl Spalding, M.A. of the London University. 8vo. 10s. 8d. cloth. 

** The auUior of this work vaa a Toniif man of greatpromiee, who cradvaled at the Loodon VniTvrvttr io 1M0, and 
died earlr in the present jeitr, at the Cape of Good Hope, to whirb place ha had repaired to recruit hi* ttrnkcth, 
ahatterctl by iaUnae application to atDdj. The work which he haa left behind bears tracca at a thinking mind, which 
mlitht hate done much in the fleld of science. Mr. Spalding's treatise is modellad to a |mat extent on the writings 
of that grvat ethical writer, BUhop Butler ; and th« srtkote work to throagliovt thongiiUUly aad aloquenUjr written." 

Armmmmou. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the Anthor ot ** The Moral of Flowers." 9d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with SS beautUhlly. 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of tireat Britain, jTI. Us. 0d. cloth. 

SPOONER.-A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 

TIONS, and DISEASES of the FOOT and LEO of the HORSE) comprehending the Com- 
parative Anatomy of these parts in otlier Animals, embracing the subject of Shoeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot ; with the Rationale and Rflects of various Important 
Operations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spoonbr, M.R.V.C. 
lamo. pp. 896, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
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SPOONER.-A TREATISE ON THE INFLUENZA OF HORSES. 

Shomng its Nature, Symptomt, Causes, and Treatment; embracing the subject of Episooti 
Disease g^enenilly. By W. C. Spoonbr, M.R.V.C. 13mo. pp. 118, Ss. 6<1. doth. 



STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. 

A Treatise on the Bteam Enjcine, by the Artisan Club, to be published in S4 
" ~ beillustrated by a 8teel Plate and several W( 

[i\0. 1 on ike Itt QfJMijf. 

I of Uw Steam E^ine M applied to Mines. MiUs. Railway*, aad StMm 
I and Examples of the beat Machiceiy ; and wUl be rvpieaentaUte of Uw 



_ _ _ _ Monthly Parts, 

4to. Is. each. Each number will be illustrated by a 8teel Plate and several Woodcuts. 

Thin work will f(ive a complete acootiBt c 
NaTigation ; will contain Practical Rnlce i 
Present State of Steam Science hi England. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

(him its Foundation to a.d. 1492. By the Rev. H. Stbbbing, M.A. &c. S vols. fcp.8vo. 
with Vi^ette Titles iSs. cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 

By the Rev. H. Stbbbino. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Viirnette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER'S MANUAL; contaiuinr Information necessary for persons connected with 
Mercantile Affairs; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Customs for the United King- 
dom, and British Possessions abroad ; Navintion Laws : Reinstry Acts : Duties of Custom* 
of the United KJuKilom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man, in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman's Land ; Smunrfl^nff 
Acts ; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland; Insurances ; Commercial Treaties ; I^dck 
Charges on Shipping, &r. New Edition, corrected by J. Stibbman, Secretary to the East 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges. 
By Dr. Kblly. With a Supplement. 1 vol. 8vo. jft 1. Is. cloth. 

STEPHENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA; 

or, BEETLES: containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain ana Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
S-rBPH BNs, F.L.S. Author of " Illustrations of Entomology.'* 1 vol. poet 8vo. Us. cloth. 

STR0N6.-GREECE AS A KINGDOM : 

A Statistical Description of that Country : its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institution*, 
Army, Navy, &c.— fh>m the arrival of King Otho, In 18SS, down to the present time. Flroin 
Official Documents and Autheutic Sources. By Frbdbricb Stronq, Esq. Consul at Athens 
for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo ISs. cloth. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY : 

ConUining nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, ftc. 
by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Six Portraits, aos. cloth. 

Rcf W.Jones (of NaTlaad} 
C. W. LeBaa 



Arehbp. Lawrence 

Seeker 
Bp. Bloomfleld 
Gnj 



Hobart 
Home 
Horslej 



Bp. littntingfotd 

Maliby 

Mant 

Newton 

Portena 

J. B. SnoL . 
TanMUdcrt 
Dean Chandler 



Archdeacon Nares 
Pott 
Dr. Blair 

Chahnera 

DOylj 

Paley 

Parr 

Shuttlcworth 



White 

R«T. AKh. AliaoB 
C. Benson 
Joshua Gilpin 
O. Hairmtt 
RoberTHaU 
J. Hewlett 
A. Irrine 



H. H. MUmoa 
R. Ilorehead 



J.lf. S 

Svdaej Smith 
Ttiomu TownMm. 

SWAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

9rUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. fis. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 

AND CLASSIFICATION of ANIIfALS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcx». Svo. 6a. 
cloth lettered. 

SWAINSON -NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OP QUADRUPEDS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 voL fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and 176 
Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF BIRDS. By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles and above aoo Woodcuts. 
12s. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth lettered 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND REPTILES. By W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 19s. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. doth. 

SWAINSON.-A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY; 

or, the Natural ClasAiflcation of Shells and ShelUflsh. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. ftp. 
8vo. with Vignette Title and very numerous Illustrations on Wood, Cs. cloth. 
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SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD -HISTORY AND NATURAL 

ARRANGEMENT OF INSECT:?. By W. Swainson, Esq., and W. E. Shuckard, Esq. 
1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6«. doth. 

SWITZERLAND.-THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

1 TOl. fcp. 8vo. with Vi«iiette Title, 6s. cloth. 

TATE.-THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the AcU; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the 
Hore Pauline of Dr. Pftley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By Jambs Tatb, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 8vo. with Map, ISs. cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS RESTITUTUS; 

Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronolofpcal Order, accordinnf to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, Anom the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
▼ery much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life and 
Character of that Poet By Jambs Tatb, M.A. Second Edition. To which is now added, 
an original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-MARGARET: 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Ch a rlbs B. Tatlbr, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, Author 
of *• May Yon Like It," ** Records of a Good Man's Ufe,'* <cc. Fcp. Svo. te. cloth. 

•* TiUl rcUgkm b the real anUdote for tractarian error." 

TAYLER (REV. C. B.)-TRACTARIANISM NOT OF GOD: 

Plain Sermons for the Times. By the Rev. C. B. Tatlkr, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, and 
Evening Lecturer of St. Mary's, Chester. [Im ikepreu. 

" And he Kaaoncd with them o«t of the Scfiptam."— Acn arii. a. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-DORA MELDER; 

A Story of Alsace. By Mbta San dbb. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C. B. Tsyler, 
Author of *< Records of a Good Man's Life," ftc. Fcp. 8vo. pp. i86, 3 Illustrations, 7s. cloth. 

" la a literary point of view, thie Ula ia admirablj told ; whttat Iti air of reality giTn it a true charm." 

BRtnsB Maoaiinb. 

TAYLOR.-THE STATESMAN. 

By Hbn ry Taylor, Esq., Author of " Philip Van Artevelde.'* l9mo. to. 6d. boards. 

THACKER.-THE COURSER'S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, 

and STUD-BOOK ; being an Alphabetical Return of the Running at ail the Public Coursing 
Qubs in England, Ireland, and Scotland, fbr the Season 1841-43 ; with the Pedigrees (as far 
as received) of the Dogs that won, and the Dogs that ran up second for each Prixe ; also, a 
Return of all single Matches run at those Meetings ; with a Preliminary Essay on the Decision 
of Short Courses. By T. Thacbbr. Svo. 10s. cloth. 

TnACKER.-A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING 

RULES AND BYB-LAW8, for Um in tbe Field. By Thomas Ta ACKim. It. M. wwed. 

THIRLWALL.-THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. Vols. 1 to 7, fcp. Svo. with Vignette 
Titles, jex 9s. cloth. [ Voi, s i»juMi ready, 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Cornby, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn ou Wood, 
by the following Members of the Etching Club :— 

J. II«U. Sculptor, J. C. Ilnnlp*. Frank Ston*. H. J. Towaantd. 

r.W.CoM, J. 1>. Kaiffhi. CStoahottM, T. W«batcr, A.R.A. 

TbooiaaCrMwiek, R. RHsraTc, A.R.A. F. Tarkr. 

Engraved by^ Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Sgnare crown Svo. One Guinea ; bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday, SSs. 



Few worht of th« claa* hava a Ikirer proapif t of popalaritjr than tliis nr» adilloik of Tnoii»»n, lllaatrated bj the 
ah»ra of tha Etchinf Club. Moat of the deaicns arv In accordance with the ipirit of the author,— ^ome nf them 
•tlftil. Tha laadecape Tlmettea contribntrd hjr Mr. CatawtCK catitla him to a Brat plar* a* a book-UluBtrator ; 
iUtiaff a vtraaUlitjr of tiOmt for which hia waimaat adnlmra eould hitherto ban hardlT ««at«r«d to give him 



Bwmhera 
benutlfti]. 
ealiiUtiac a veraal 



• prepantitry ouUine nf ' Kitrinir ' ffivM Indkations of frare, poetry, an*! fancy, 
»otthy of bcui( carried to the hl|chMt perfection. This bttok ta lieaatitaUy brmtcht oat i the vicnettea are fnwt 
copper blot^a, produced by the electr«>type pmceea. Tliia |ttv« a a peculiarity of effrc t to the impreMtona more caay tn 
nrmrtv* tlian to dearribe. (Hhar of n«r riaaakal poema are Ui follow, illuatrated in a aimilar laahton. Mr. Ikti nm 
r«n)«tt*e labonra are not the leaa to becmnmcnded becauar Uiey are unobtrualTe : the wurk la eatrvmety well edited, 
awl thortforc entitiad to a plan on tho librarr ahelf aa wvU aa on the drawin|r-ro«ni table."— Atmwi AV«. 

Uniform with *' Thomson's Seasons,*' 
GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS, illustrated with Engravings on Wood, fkvm resigns by 
MaMasRS of the Etchiko Clur.—/!! tJUprtM, 
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THOMSON -THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OE THE SICK 



ROOM, n cc e ti try, in Aid of Medical Treatment, Ibr the Core of Diseasea. 
Todd Thombon, M.D. F.L.S. &c. Poat 8to. lOt. 6d. cloth. 



By Anthony 



TOMLINS.-A POPULAR LA¥ DICTIONARY; 

Ftoiiliarly explaining the Terms and Nature of Fjiglish Law ; adapted to the comprehension 
of persons not educated for the legul profession, and affording information peculiarly useful 
to Bfagistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Thomas Edlynb Tomlins, 
Attorney and Solicitor. In 1 thick vol. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

The whole work has be«a reriacd by « Banister. 

TOOKE.-A HISTORY OF PRICES ; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, fh>m 1793 to the Present Time. 
Preceded hy a Sketch of the History of the Com Trade in the last Two Centuries. By Thomas 
TooKB, Esq. F.R.S. S vols. 8vo. j^l. 16s. doth. 

(A Continuation of the Above,) 
AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the SUte of the CIRCULATION in 18S8 and 1839; with 
Remarks on the Com Laws, and on proposed Alterations in our Banking System. 8vo. 13s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

8V0. The last part published Is Part 4 of Vol. 3, 8vo. with Plates, 6s. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. 4to. The last part pubUahed is Part 1, Vol. 9, with Plates, 14s. coloured, 
and 12s. plain. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 

Engineers, 4to. Vol. II. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 388. cloth. 
Vol. III. with Nineteen finely engraved Phites, j». 12s. 6d. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS of LONDON : consisting of a series of Pspers on •* Antiquities," and " Con- 
struction." By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c. ; Ambrose Poynter; Herr Hallmann, of Han- 
over; Dr. Faraday ; Mr. firacebridge; Herr Beuth, of Berlin i Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. P.A.S. *, 
Mr. C. H. Smith ; Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec. ; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln ; and Mr. J. P. 
Papwortb. Vol. I. Part 3, 4to. with numerous lithographic and woodcut illustrations, S4s. doth. 
%* Part 1, Vol I. uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last part publidied it Part a, VoL XIX. 4to. with PUtea, Sla. 

TROLLOPE.-THE LAURRINGTONS ; 

Or, Superior People. By Mrs. TaoLLOPB, Author ot "Widow Baniaby; 
post 8vo. Sis. 6d- boards. 

" Mr». TitiUope ffains upon pvblk opinion, as a norel writer, by crery nieccstiTe nrod 
• The Lanrrinffton*,' her U«t new noTCi, U vutly Buperior to ' widow Danuiby,' on which 
aMociaUd with her name in the title-page, the founds her pretensions to public rcirard . Tbcnkit 
character* comparatiToly few, and their p<witiona, mkjiiifpt, and dmnirs, p^rfrcti j in iMeping. Wcpr 
work will be a faTouriie with the norel-readiag portion of the pnblie.'*— Olobb. 

TURNER.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elisabeth. By Shasom Tusnbr, Esq. F.A S. 
BJLS.L. 13 vols. 8vo. j6:8. 8s. cloth. 

Or four separate portions, as follow :— 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising the History of EngUnd from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 0th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. ^^2. 5s. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII., and also the History of the Litera- 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation and of the Language during that 
period. Sd Edition, 6 vols. 8vo. ^n, boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII.; comprising the PoUtical History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation: being the First Part of the Modem History of 
England. 3d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 38s. bds. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the 
Second Part of the Modem History of England. 8d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 33s. boards. 
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TURNER.-THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

PhiloMphically coniidered. By Sharon Turnsr, F.S.A. K.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8to. 43». 
VoL 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and of Its Veg:etable and Animal Races 

and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 
Vol. S, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Delu^, and the 

History of Human Affairs ; 
VoL 3, the ProrisioDS for the Perpetoation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 

of our Social Combinations, and the Supernatural History of the World. 

TURNER.-A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shofdngf, by one-sided naillnsr ; and on the Nature, Ori|pn, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By Jambs 
Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. pp. 118, 7s. 6d. boards. 

TURTON'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. 1 vol. post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates 15s. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.0.8. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii. 
&c. &c. Third Edition, corrected, 8vo. illustrated with 1240 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. 

" To the muiaAMrtaring districU of EofUnd, to prscttcal engineers, cbemiato, and laventon in aU the braachee 
of tcience, and, indeed, to all c la s ^e* concerned in indostrial porsoits, this work i» one of the moat valaable epitomea 
of information that haa probabljr erer been pnbliahed. Dr. Ure ia perhap* better qnalifled than almoat any otiter 
writer to render a work of thia Taned and uaeml dcacription ererr thing that it onsht to be. It forms an indiapcnaable 
work of refrrencc to roan of acieore and numuhctoivra, for practleal porpoaea, and to ever j reader who ia incident ally 
interested in any of the nuneroua aatrjecta of which it traaia." — ^Atlas. 

WALKER {GEO.)-CHESS STUDIES; 

Comprising One Thousand Games of Chess, as really played by the first Chess Players ; 
forming a complete Encyclopedia of Reference, and presenting the greatest Collection extant 
of fine specimens of strategy in every stage of the Game. Selected and arranged by Geo rob 
Walrer, Author of ** Chess made Easy," " A New Treatise on Chess,*' and other Works on 
the subject. 8vo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 

WARDLAW -DISCOURSES ON' THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead ; the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ ; the Doctrine of the Atonement ; the Christian 
Character, &c. Dy Ralph Warolaw, D.D. 5th Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
SERMONS. 8vo. ISs. boards. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Watrrton, Esq., Author of "Wanderings in South 
America.'* With an Autobiography of the Author, and r View of Walton Hall, lliird 
Edition, fcp. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Watbrton's Antobiography.— /ii tkepreu, 

WALTON.-THE AMATEUR'S DRAWING-BOOK. 

By W. L. Walton. With Observations on Drawing, and General Instructions in the Art 
With 13 plates, printed in Tint-Lithography by Standidge and Co. Oblong folio, 19s. cloth 

** Thia work, whieh ia printed in tint lithography, ia one of the mmt beantifU of ita kind which we r einember to 
hare aeen. lite preliminary obacr\ation», aa well as the general inatnactiona, U9 written in an intelll|rlUle, practical 
Buuner, whirh couvcvk the »nbatanre of many a treatise of yTeater pretenaiona in few wofda. Many of tne dcaigna 
ftre of nnoanal merit. We would inatonce the marine riews, eaperially that which inclndea the Bsnraa or two flahermea, 
and the ticwofa ruatic h«t, ne^r i«hifh paaaea a road traveraed by a group of travelleiB. W e covdially raooaonciM 
thia ncelknt drawing-book to all pcraona dcairoua of learning the radimentaof the fine arta."— Anat. 

WATHEN.-ARTS, ANTIOUITIES, AND CHRONOLOGY OF 

ANCIENT EGYPT, from Personal Observations. By G. H. Wathen, Architect. With 
Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. Royal 8vo.%ith Plates and Woodcuts, 
16s. cloth. 

" A clever and Urely contribotion to the chronology and aria of aocieat Emt, the teanltof a profcaalenal Tialt to 
her land, made by an cnthiisinsUc ttudent of her hiatory well qoalifiad to explore har remaiaa."— Sntcrarom. 
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WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Compritinr such subjects an are most immediately connected with Housekeeping : as. The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Materials - 



Duties of Servants— A general account of the Animal and Vegetable Substances used as Food, 
and the methods of preserving and preparing them hj Cooking— Making Bread— The Chemical 
Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liouors used as Beverage— The various 
Clothing Arts, and Materials employed in Dress and the Toilette— Business of the Laundry - 
Description of the various Wheel Carriages— Preservation of Health— Domestic Medicine, 
. . ^ By Thomas Wbbstbr, F.O.B. &c. ; assisted by the late Mrs. Parkes, Author of 



8tC. &C. &C. 

** Domestic Duties. 



1 thick vol. 8vo. iUustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuts. [Im the Pretg. 



WESTWOOD.-INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSI- 

FICATION OF INSECTS ; comprising an Account of the HabiU and Transformations of the 
different Families ; a Synopsis of all the British, and a Notice of the more remarkable Forei^ 
Genera. By J. O. Wbstwood, Sec. Ent. Soc. London, F.L.S., &c. 9 vols, illustrated with 
above 150 Woodcuts, comprising about 3500 distinct Figures, ^n. 7s. cloth. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 

Containing Plain and Concise Observations on the Construction and Management of the 
Stable ; a brief and popular Outline of the Structure tfnd Economy of the Horse : the Nature, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of the Diseases and Accidents to which the Horse is liable ; the 
best method of performing various Important Operations ; with Advice to the Purchasers of 
Horses : and a copious Materia Medica and Pharmacopaeia. 17th Edition, entirely recon- 
structed, with considerable Additions and Alterations, bringing the work up to the present state 
.of Veterinary Science. By W. C. Spoonrb, Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 588, with 
coloured Plate, 16a. cloth. London, 1843. 

WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE; 

Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. 6th Edition, re-arranged, with copious Additions and Notes, by W. C. Spoonbb. 
Vet. Surgeon, Author of a "Treatise on the Influenxa,'* and a "Treatise on the Foot and 
Leg of the Horse," &c. 8vo. Os. cloth. 

WHITLEY.-THE APPLICATION OF GEOLOGY TO AGRI- 

CULTURE, and to the Improvement and Valuation of Land : with the Nature and Properties 
of Soils, and the Principles of Cultivation. By Nicholas Whitlby, Land Surveyor. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

f opportaae. Genanl Attention ii dtreetwl to the improvement of affricoltore, 

nto cttltivation the cxten»iv« wMte UmU of the United Kinffdom. Chemical 

nore end more being called into pUj. Agricnltarel eheinutry ie becoming 

have been kopplieo, end will Bccnae to tM landht^er and Iknner from the 

it of the labourers latitat Taluabie science . Ooano and Potter's com] 
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more and more being called into plaj. Agricnltaral eheinutry is becoming 

*^ - *- — kopplieo, and will accrue to the landht^er and fiumer from the 

. Guano and Potter's composition, nitrates of potash and soda. 

ites of lime and carbonates of ammonia, Ac. pure and mixed, in solution and friable, are questions well 



great^b 

. •- -•- ^t vaiuaoie sctenc 

. !S of ammonia, ^ , _ , 

wortnj consideration. Also how &r the importation to a fcrm of forrira manures, whether guano fhun Peru, chrmi 
cab flrom the shop, bones from the shambles, Ash i^om the strand, Ac. may or may not be profltable. But the self- 
supporting, wherevet practicable, b the best system of (arming, and to thb end a knowledge of geology will greatly 
asnst. The agriculturist must, in most cases, apply to the chemist for instruction in regard to the constituence of 
the particular soil, and to the character of its deficiency : but e^-ery farmer can he hb own geologbt ; he may, at little 
trouob or expense, aconire sufficient acquaintance with geology to enabb him to determine the formatMO of lib 
locality^and to know whether the wants of the soil can be supplied from tlie subsoil, the subjacent, or the neighbouring 
rock. The stndy of the work before us would itself place him in high position m agricultural gcirioey. It trrwts 
concisely and clearlj of the drriYation and formation of soil ; the nature of geological formations, and of the auib 
resting on them ; or tiie structure and elements of plants, and of the food they require ; of the use of ihe soil andthe 
aubaoii ; of the structure and texture of soils, their mit^fml composition and chemical analysb, Ac. Ac. 

** Geobgy, practically employed, b of equal value to Uie farmer and to the miner ; and when understood in rela- 
tion to agnoUture, of great advantage in estimating bnd to the bad-bolder, and to the land-surveyor."— Lrr. Gax. 

WILKINSON.-THE ENGINES OF WAR, &c. 

Being a History of Ancient and Modem Projectile Instruments and Engines of Warfkre and 
Sporting; incluiding the Manufacture of Fire-Anns, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Observations of Bronze : to which are added. Remarks on some Peculiarities of Iron, and on 
the Extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea-water on Cast-Iron ; with Details of 
various Miscellaneous Experiments. By H. Wileinson, M.R.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADP.-SOME PASSAGES FROM THE 

DIARY of the LADY WILLOUOH BY, (1685-47). Small 4to. printed in the style of the period, 
18s. bds ; or 24s. bound in vellum, with gilt etlges, in an approi<riate manner, by Hayday. 

[Just rea*tp. 

WOOD.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND 

IVTERIOR COMMUNICATION iu GENERAL; conUining numerous Experiments on 
the Powers of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and 'fables of the comparative Cost of Con« 
veyance on Canals, Railways^nd Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas Wood, Colliery Viewer, 
Memb. Inst Civ. Eng. &c. Third edition, very greatly enlarged, with IS laige Plates, and 
several new Woodcuts, jeri. lis. 6d. cloth. 

YOUNG LADIES* BOOK (THE) : 

A Manual of Elegant Recreations. Exercises, and PiirsuiU. 4th Edition, with numerous 
beautifully executed Engravings on Wood. jkU la. elqcutly bound in crimson silk,Uned with 
imitation of Mechlin lace. 

WILSUK A}tt*I*UILV«, ftl.lKMKkSri.K».T. SNOWMtLL, LUXtHlX. 
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